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OF NON-INTERCOURSE BETWEEN WORLDS. 


Tae creation of God is one, having all 
its parts in such relation that they make 
up a whole which excludes the possible 
notion of plurality. This oneness also is 
the type, in matter, ofa complete, universal 
society preparing in its populations. As 
God has but one creation, so he has but 
one society, and he is doing every thing to 
compact and perfect that society ; drawing 
it to everlasting accord, in one kind of 
morality, under one set of principles, re- 
sulting in one kind of character, and a 
common beatitude with himself, And yet 
there seem to be fences of separation here 
and there, that, in working such a state 
of complete unity, would not be expected. 
As far as we know, there is no intercourse 
allowed, or made possible, between the pop- 
ulations of the stars, but they go their 
rounds of revolution, as completely separat- 
ed as if they were always to be as many 
societies, separated by as many gulfs of 
incommunicable distance. Sometimes we 
are not altogether patient of this non-inter- 
course, We want to know these popula- 
tions; and it is not mere curiosity, but 
the sense of a fellow-nature and feeling, 
that puts us reaching after them. Who 
are these brethren of the stars? In what 
fortunes do they have their lot? What 
stature and figure have they? What kind 
of history do they make? Have they 
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stood clear of evil, or are they down under 
it, and struggling up through it and out 
of it, in much weariness and sorrow, even 
as we are? Our heart, which has no 
sense of distances, yearns after them and 
beckons them; yet there they hang, as far 
away as if we cared not for them. And 
there is no bridge! 

This walling apart we discover also in 
other matters closer at hand, where we 
should not look for it; as if it were de- 
signed to separate, or hold apart, large 
families and nations of people that belong: 
to the general brotherhood of the race. 
Vast wilds and almost continental forests, 
great deserts, and immense oceans of 
water, separate and hold apart how manly 
of the chief populations of the world. 
And yet, perhaps, we can distinguish 
reasons of beneficence here, that will, in 
part, explain the separations we discover 
elsewhere ; showing how they do, in fict, 
conduce to the growth, and right, final de- 
velopment of the one, complete society. 
These wild forests and deserts and oceans 
are, in one view, circumyallations of so 
many peoples, living apart thus, in their 
fortresses. Were their habitable parts 
swung up side by side with each other, 
and separated only by imaginary lines, 
they would all be marching everywhere, 
and safe against the chances of defeat, or 
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sudden irruption, nowhere. In a bad 
world populations are/ hostile, and fentes 
and defenses are wanted to keep them 
safe. They are better prepared for society, 
that, for the present, they are kept apart. 
In the particular instance also of the sea, 
setting nations apart by spaces of water that 
are in fact highways of commerce and be- 
neficent community in trade, may we not 
see typified and: illustrated the general 
fact, that all separations of peoples and 
worlds, are separations for society and not 
against it? Had the populations of the 
stars free travel and swift, passing at will 
and. telegraphically through all distances, 
the very sky might have been scarcely 
better than a battle-ground, and the zodiac 
itself kept red by the fights of armies. If 
these populations are all in evil, the spaces 
between them, whether grateful to our 
human curiosity or not, are probably not 
wider than they should be. 


By these suggestions, which are con- 
fessedly suggestions of ignorance to a great 
extent, I hope to get some little advantage, 
in the introduction of a particular subject 
that is more pressing; namely, the condi- 
tion of absolute non-intercourse, that ap- 
pears to be ordained between departed 
souls and their friends whom they have 
left behind. We very frequently express 
our wonder at this, and sometimes we 
complain of it, Could these departed 
come back and make report, how much 
would they tell us that we need above all 
toknow! How easily, too, couldit be done; 
and who would be disadvantaged, or dam- 
aged by it? And what short work would be 
made of all our most troublesome doubts 
concerning immortality and God, and God’s 
great future! Now, we should know, we 
think, and no more only guess, or believe. 
What appetite also would our returning 
brothers give us for the celestial things ; 
telling what they have seen of them, what 
kind of greetings met them when they 
arrived, and what ravishments took hold 
of them, in the wonderful scenes and socie- 
ties into which they entered. We do not 
speak with any such desire of the return 
of our bad friends or acquaintance, and 
testify no such regret that they are not 
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allowed to come and report their story ; 
though perhaps we might look for as good 
profit in that. Perhaps we recoil from 
that unpleasant kind of intercourse, mak. 
ing tacitly a selection that will bring us 
none but the righteous and well condition. 
ed. Perhaps we forget for the time, that 
the departed are possibly not all in such 
condition, as regards felicity, that we can 
receive them and hear the report of their 
experience with pleasure. 

Let me not be understood, however, to 
assume that the departed of this world 
never do, in fact, return. Two or three 
such cases of righteous men returning to 
the world, besides the case of Lazarus and 
others raised from the dead, are reported 
in the Scriptures. If, as many suppose, 
the bad spirits concerned in the demoniacal 
possession are the spirits of bad men, work- 
ing still in craft and malignity, and doing 
still their mischiefs, then it would seem 
that these are, at least, so far, to be taken 
as cases of return; only they do not come 
in the bodily form, to be personally known 
and spoken with. Many persons in our 
day believe that by a certain art of necro- 
mancy, in what are called mediums, or mag- 
netic clairvoyants, the dead are recalled very 
much at will, making responses to ques- 
tions that are put to them, and giving their 
advice in real oracles, I know nothing of 
this, save that such as were very intelli- 
gent, cultivated men when alive, give very 
unintelligent and crude answers now, and 
also that, when their oracles prove false, 
it is given as excuse, that bad or dishonest 
spirits coming back will of course deceive, 
and are therefore to be trusted with cau- 
tion. Swedenborg thought he had com- 
merce with spirits—good spirits, of course 
—and had a theory about our relations to 
the spirit-world that took away all sorts 
of distance, but distance of character. 
Doubtless it has occurred to almost every 
thoughtful person, that our affinities put 
us in immediate company, possibly, with 
all like affinities, good or bad, and that so 
we get helps in good, or demonizing pow- 
ers in evil, from the invisible access to us 
of departed spirits, I shall recur to this 
matter in a way more positive hereaiter, 
and therefore dismiss it for the present. 
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Still it is practically true that our de- 
do not come back in such visible, 
external way as we appear to mean when 
we speak of it, and that they are so far 
kept in a relation of practical non-inter- 
course. This is the loss, if it be a loss, 
that we deplore in our complaint. And 
the fact Christ himself appears to recog- 
nize, denying most expressly that we suffer 
any loss on account of it. Thus, when the 
rich man of his parable makes request that 
4 messenger may be sent back to warn his 
prothers, the reply is, for substance, It will 
dono good, they will not believe the mes- 
“Tf they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.” I be- 
lieve there is a general feeling that Christ 
exaggerates a little in this answer of Laz- 
' gras; that we should, nevertheless, be 
reilly persuaded, and that Christ only 
means to put in the best defense he can 
for the existing fact of non-intercourse, 
ashe finds it in our actual experience— 
arguing rather from the fact than to- 
ward it. Indeed, it seems to us all a 
thing perfectly obvious, that the question 
of immortality could be settled easily, by 
just letting witnesses come back and tell 
their story; so easily, that it sometimes 
wakens a feeling of suspicion lest there 
may be something hollow in the faith of 
immortality ; else why should an evidence, 
so much wanted and so reasonably de- 
manded, be withheld? These friends of 
ours and of God would certainly come 
back if they were alive to come, even 
though it might cost them much revul- 
sion of feeling to mix again, so far, with 
scenes of guiltiness and characters uncon- 
genial. Costing them much sacrifice, they 
would do it the more gladly for that rea- 
son, Why, then, is this gate of eternity 
80 fast barred? Why are these dead 
so dumb—showing no token or sign? 
Has that nothingness we dread over. 
taken them? Most of us think other- 
wise, and yet how often are we made 
to think just this. x 


Now, the first thing, as we open this 
question for study, is to form a more full 
and exact conception of what is ‘implied 
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in the kind of intercourse we ask. We 
are in no condition to judge rightly, if we 
do not follow out the subject far enough 
and carefully enough to see the very uncom- 
fortable things which may possibly belong 
to such a mode of intercourse, or which 
are, in fact, included in it. The supposi- 
tion is, that the departed are to come back 
in body and voice, to communicate with 
us through sight and hearing. It is not 
their silent ghost we ask; for then what 
evidence could we have that any thing 
better than a strange illusion has befallen 
us? When they come, it must also be, 
either because they are sent by selection, 
or because they are particularly sought 
by us, or because they are free to come 
and go at their own will. Probably 
enough all three suppositions will concur. 
The latter, not including the others, ap- 
pears to be the general thought which 
occupies our demand; for it is not a few 
sporadic cases of return that we ask—so 
few and far apart that all evidence brought 
us will be rumor and hearsay—but we 
want them to come freely and come to us 
and to every body that wants light, so 
that we may have witnesses always at 
hand. In this manner, they are to be 
somewhat common among us—not suffi- 
ciently common to be included as fixed 
residents in our society ; but so far com- 
mon as to create no special surprise. And 
it does not appear to be often considered 
that our required evidence will be incom- 
plete unless the bad souls also come back ; 
for they have had an experience as truly 
as the good, and it is an experience which 
it greatly concerns us possibly to know. 
The good, not being in that experience, 
will know nothing specially concerning 
it; and their story, being wholly beatific 
in its color, will put us in a feeling that 
every thing is beatific there, unless some 
adequate representation of the bad expe- 
rience is also given, But if these bad 
souls are to come back, they may come as 
deceivers possibly, and not as faithful wit- 
nesses, and it will be impossible for us to 
guess whether their report is true or false. 
What their behavior, too, will be, is a ques- 
tion that looks ominous and difficult. Who 
shall answer for them that they will keep 
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the peace? What conspiracies may they 
not concoct? What revolutions and tu- 
mults may they not stirup? In times of 
public war, what advantage will they have 
in the spy service? In the intrigues of 
diplomacy, they may easily become the 
chief intriguers. When they meet the 
good spirits returned, as they sometimes 
will, being all in body and so made visi- 
ble, it is not quite certain that they will 
not sometimes be moved with so hot a 
feeling of hostility as to attack them with 
violence. And what forbids the suppo- 
sition that we, grown familiar thus with 
the other world’s people, as we certainly 
should in a little while, may not some- 
times be so badly annoyed by the inter- 
ruptions and the unwelcome’advice of the 


departed good, as to be easily stirred up 
into a rage by the instigations of the bad, 
and set ourselves upon them in a real per- 
secution—even as we persecuted Christ, 
who himself came down from heaven, and 
proved himself by his miracles, as no de- 
parted brother of our race ever could or 
can. 


But suppose we consent to take up with 
a half representation of the other world, 
and let the bad departed remain wholly 
shut away, a great many other perplexities 
will be involved, such as more than coun- 
terbalance the chances of benefit. A cer- 
tain man, of reputed worth and piety, died 
yesterday, and we ask the departed bro- 
ther, who returns tis morning, and who 
knows him well, if he has seen him? He 
replies, with a sad look, that he has ; that 
he has come out badly on the other side, 
where it is discovered that he gained his 
late case at law, against the estate of a 
poor widow and her children, by perjury. 
The dispossession required by the verdict 
ig to be executed to-morrow, and what 
shall be done? Will the court execute 
an order against the discovery thus made? 
Can the case be reépened ? Probably not, 
for no such thing is known to the law as 
hitherto administered.. But if such dis- 
coveries were really coming out every 
day, the law would be different. Every 
court must have its right to revise, and 
even to revise the public records, when 
such new evidences come. back in the 
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report of God’s messengers. So if we ask 
whether the court, in the case Supposed, 
will cite the departed man to appear and 
testify ; perhaps it will not; but if such 
reippearances of the departed were grown 
common, common law would require it, 
And if the departed citizen who is cited to 
appear and testify, should refuse, ina case 
where both mercy and justice so plainly 
require it, he would even be accessory to 
wrong. In this way, as the departed are 
to be largely mixed with the living, g 
they must be mixed with all the proceed. 
ings of law, civil and criminal. And what 
the result will be, in such a mixture of 
worlds, it is not easy to guess. It is very 
certain that no man will be hung for a 
crime, when twenty messengers from the 
other world come testifying that he is in. 
nocent; as certain that no public record 
can stand, when as many messengers 
from the unseen world testify that it is a 
forgery, and that the forger was discover- 
ed there a hundred years ago and put to 
his reward. All public records, in fact, 
will have to be corrected by the records 
of eternity. * 
Meantime, what a state of confusion will 
come down upon all the schools and teach- 
ers and books of theology, when departed 
men come back to report the facts, discoy- 
eries, and principles accepted in the better 
world. All the authoritative doctrines, 
elaborated with so great care and study, 
will have to be revised—some to be modi- 
fied, some to be corrected, some to he 
expurgated, some to be abated and de- 
nounced, The new witnesses will not 
be fanatics or revolutionists; but there is 
a way of wisdom, in their tranquil utter- 
ance, all the more impressive that they 
tell how largely. they have been cor- 
rected, and how they have learned to put 
every thing in a color so different. Prob- 
ably some of the doctors will be wholly 
unable to believe their testimony, or will 
insist on their being impostors, and not 
the departed whose names they have 
taken. Neither can we forget how very 
soon the feeling of awe must be taken 
off by such conditions of familiarity, and 
how liable the two kinds of teachers—one 
front this world and the other from above 
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—might be to fall into a public wrangle for 
their opinions. Probably not even Luther, 
coming back as rectified, would be ortho- 
fox. The teachers returned will of course 
bemore capable; but the teachers we have 
of our own will be enough more positive 
and logical, to hold a considerable chance 
of preponderance. 

Every department, in short, of life, and 
gery sort of transaction, will be some- 
how changed and put in disorder. Some- 
times the departed, nowise diminished in 
their affections and the sense of what. is 
due to family engagements, might intrude 
on new connections formed, in very un- 
welcome and appalling visits. Sometimes 
agodly saint might be recalled and found 
present, as the only true mourner, weep- 
ing over the heartlessness and hollow pa- 
rade of his own funeral. 

Now, it will be objected, I presume, by 
some, that I am able to raise this look of 
maladjustment only by supposing an over- 
physical or literal return of the departed. 
What, then, is really meant, we again 
ask, by those who so often complain or 


_ testify their wonder that no state of inter- 


course with the dead is permitted? Do 
they simply want a flitting, cursitating, 
ghostly appearance, such as we name by 
the word apparition? some phantasm 
which is here and there and nowhere; 
which vanishes as soon as it is seen, and 
can not be found, and which ‘nobody can 
be quite certain that he has seen at all? 
How many such uncertified, practically 
unbelieved appearings do we hear of 
every day. No, they want something to 
make evidence—not some apparition that 
requires more evidence—a man from the 
dead solid enough to tertify himself, real 
enough to be distinguished by his voice, 
and staying long enough to be no figure 
of the fancy. They also want such visita- 
tions to be more or less common, that all 
may have the profit, and the strangeness 
of them may not shock or discourage the 
faith they are expected to help. And 
then, how far off are we from the very 
same over-real and literal conception I 
have been drawing out? The forbidding 
pictures and conjunctions I have sketched 
are clearly seen to be no extravaganza 


gotten up by overdrawing the matter in 
question, Exactly such reippearances 
are, in fact, wanted, and to be just as 
nearly common as I have represented. 
We may not so understand it, but this is 
the exact purport of our desire—this and 
nothing else. 

It begins, in this manner, to be evident 
that the condition of non-intercourse be- 
tween the departed world and the living, 
so much regretted by many, is not as un- 
desirable as they assume it to be. If the 
fences that part the two worlds were 
taken down, and a state of free inter- 
course permitted, about every thing in 
the present order of life and society would 
be subverted. This, if only the good 
were allowed to return; and all the more 
certainly, if the bad also were coming 
abroad, to be at large among us. I 
think, too, that we shall be the better 
satisfied with our present state of non- 
intercourse, if, as I now propose, we set 
ourselves to a deliberate consideration of 
the moral uses and benefits resulting from 
it. 


And here it will be seen, at a glance, 
that our state of non-intercourse, so-called, 
makes a full period, at the closing point 
of life, giving it a look of finality that is 
both impressive and salutary. If we 
thought our dying friends would be com- 
ing back to us to-morrow, to speak more 
impressively than to-day, because they 
will know more and testify from a point 
more advanced, we should not catch their 
last words to be concluded by them, for 
they are really not last—other and better 
we expect to follow. So if we were com- 
ing back ourselves, to make up our defi- 
ciences of duty to our friends, -how easily 
and securely should we postpone all our 
most important, most responsible obliga- 
tions. But when we remember as now, 
that “the night cometh, when no man 
can work,” the charge that our Master 
connects with that most cogent argument 
—‘ work while it is day”—practically 
means “to-day,” allowing no postpone- 
ment of the duties of to-day. 

It would also be a very great moral 
damage to us to have the grand realities 
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of religion made as familiar as they would 
be if departed souls were allowed to be 


returning frequently, in visible form, to. 


mingle with us. .Such familiarity would 
breed contempt, just where a little more 
distance and withdrawment would give 
power. There is a foolish and presump- 
tuous side in our human nature that 
makes too great familiarity dangerous. 
Not even Jehovah would be God to his 
people if he allowed them to see more 
than just the back of his retiring form. 
For this reason, doubtless, it is that the 
gate of the other world opens only that 
way, and never backward. The sanctity 
of that dread world is both more dread 
and more inviting, because it is kept un- 
known, or practically unreported to us. 
We are kept in this manner also from 
that kind of dissipation which is so easily 
begotten by an obtrusive and shallow 
curiosity. In this kind of curiosity, we 
forget both our errand and our measure. 
Could we question thus departed souls as 
often as we please, and of such historic 
figure as we please to select, there would 
be no end to our questions, and no begin- 
ning to our moral benefit. We should 
be like those people who are going so 
often to the seers and sittings of necro- 
mancy, exulting much in the fine proofs 
they get of their immortality by so many 
witnesses, yet believing only just as much 
less as they are more astounded by the 
revelations—religiously addled, and count- 
ing it the same thing as religion. If we 
could have departed souls returning thus 
at call or without, to be familiarly ques- 
tioned, the {simple curiosity gendered 
would be enough of itself to frustrate all 
the most sober purposes of life. In a 
spirit so frivolous, or a mood so light- 
headed, the motives of duty get no power. 
It is as if the soul were amusing itself in 
experiments on the unknown leap and 
what comes after, and so much delighted 
with the revelations obtained, as to look 
no more for profit, than it would in the 
breathing of a gas. Nothing is worse than 
to get the matters of duty and religion 
into the sphere of gossip. All the worse, 
if the dread gates of eternity are opened 
thus, chiefly for the sake of gossip, and 
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the righteous dead let -forth to be the 
chief gossipers; telling stories for the 
curious, indulging them in talk and free 
report, and making up a gospel which is 
only gossip, nothing more. 

It would also give us an immense op 
portunity for ambition if this free inter. 
course with the departed were allowed 
us. If it were given us to make our own 
selection, we might never call for any 
but some very distinguished 
We might desire, not so much the saints 
as the high saints, such as made a name 
by their figure in this life, Intercourse 
with God’s little ones might not please 
our vanity, and the result would be that 
the great and celebrated personages would 
be hurried and worried, and set trooping 
day and night, to answer the calls of all 
most beggarly, insignificant people, while 
the little ones who pack God's family— 
really the great to him, and for us the 
most competent teachers, because most 
truly on the level of our experience—would 
not be summoned once in a thousand 
years. And if they should come to us of 
their own accord—supposing all to come 
in this manner and not by our selection 
—I fear that some of us might be morti- 
fied, and that sometimes the uncelebrated 
souls would encounter incivility enough 
from us to send them back to their 
places. While if one of us should have 
a spontaneous visit from some great per- 
sonage—Washington, Luther, Paul, Mo- 
ses, for example—it would inflate our am- 
bition, I fear, to such a pitch as to quite 
overset the balance of our dignity. In our 
present temper, neither class of souls, the 
great or lowly, could hope to bring us any 
spiritual gift. : 

Again, it is a very great argument, as 
respects the subject in question, that we 
get all the best, most valid, most effective 
conceptions of things from’ the things 
themselves, and not from what rumor or 
tradition reveals, or from what talkers can 
tellus. We learn about nature, for exam- 
ple; by going directly to nature herself, 
putting our ear to her voices, observing her 
changes with our eyes. We do not look 
for genii to come forth out of nature and 
show us how she began and by what laws 
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works ; we do not implicitly trust even 


. travelers, when they report opinions or con- 


yictions instead of phenomena and fact. We 

to know the things, not from their 
mere talk about them, but from the things 
themselves, challenged by investigation, 
tested carefully by experiment, In the 
same way God will not have so many of 
these. departed come back as travelers 
abroad, to be reporters and talkers of 
knowledge for us; for he wants to have us 
go directly to the subjects of duty—all 
subjects of a moral and spiritual nature— 
and Jearn what they are from themselves, 
Too much report and talk would ruin us, 
weshould never know any thing at first 
hand if we were all the while obtruded 
upon by revelations of message and story. 
Real conviction goes before talk, and is 
grounded in the soul’s own thinking of 
subjects and questions themselves. Real 
faith is not something talked into us, but a 
most inward perception of that which is 
inwardly revealed. Real principle comes, 
not after society and social communica- 
tion, but goes before them rather, certify- 
ing immortality and heaven and future so- 
ciety for'itself. I think we know more of 
the grand world-future before us from 
Paul’s handlings of the great truths in 
his written epistles, contriving how to get 
them based in thought and verified by it, 
than we should from the reports he might 
give us of his experience, in case he should 
return. The very excitement he would 
raise by his testimonies might render us 
less capable of understanding what is in 
the subjects themselves, Indeed, there 
probably could not be a greater hindrance 
to the sober and rationally solid convic- 
tions of duty and religion, than to have 
all the glorified spirits of the upper world 
crowding about us in verbal talk and testi- 
mony. 

It is also another and very great con- 
sideration, as regards the moral uses of 
the non-intercourse established between 
worlds, that it shuts away the lighter, less 
capable modes of benefit, with a view to 
put us more completely in the power of 
such as have greater competency. There 
is, for example,no really competent revela- 
tor fora soul but God himself, and this is ex- 


actly the revelation that he undertakes to 
give. Saints coming back could only report 
what they have seen ; but God, by his all- 
present spirit, is able to be a presence of 
truth itself in the secret chambers of the 
mind, to blazon himself; and his counsel 
and his feeling, and all that belongs to his 
eternity in the inner sense itself. To let 
the soul get. occupied, therefore, with 
much talk, and heated by the very dear 
society of so many glorious strange- 
comers, would be to inflict upon it a very 
great loss. To be still with God and only 
hear him whisper signifies a great deal 
more. Such kind of knowledge is not 
talked into the soul, but thought into it. 
There is no clatter in it drowning the 
sense, but it is born from within, out of 
God’s deep silence. That silence, there- 
fore, is kept for us, undisturbed by voices 
and oracular spirits, who might rather 
confound than teach by their too friendly 
interruptions. It is not denied, in this 
manner, that we really want all that we re- 
gret the loss of in our state of non-inter- 
course with the departed; it is only as- 
sumed that God himself can be, and will be, 
a more sufficiently, deeply informing pow- 
er. They could only externalize something 
in words, he can work convictions, know- 
ledges, presentiments, that shall be inward 
states. Living in our sensuous habit, we 
perhaps think otherwise, and therefore wish 
that spirits from the other world might 
come and talk with us ; but the very reason 
why they do not is that, having the eter- 
nal Father himself with us, their stories 
in our ears would be only a feeble imper- 
tinence. 

Still, it will be imagined perhaps that the 
one great subject of immortality would 
be set in evidence by the report of de- 
parted spirits, as it could not by any di- 
vine impressions or informing revealments 
within, This exactly is the claim put 
forward so often by our necromantic gos- 
pellers. Before, they could not, as they 
tell us, believe any thing about this mat- 
ter of immortality ; they lived in the dark, 
and could only think of death as a lapse 
into nothingness. Now they know that 
there is a future state; friends whom 
they loved have come back to them and. 
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told them all about their new experience. 
Thank God they are sure of something 
now beyond this life, and the condition 
they are in borders, they will say, on 
ravishment itself Now, the simple an- 
swer to be made here is, that the conti- 
nent they have discovered is a real conti- 
nent, only not more real than it would 
be if it had been sooner discovered, in 
God’s more genuine, less superficial way. 
Have they not some reason still to 
doubt the necromantic oracles; and is 
not the very close approach they have 
made to jugglery a rather uncomfort- 
able source of evidence for a truth so 
serious and sublime? Suppose, instead, 
they had simply let their vast reli- 
gious nature open itself to God’s full 
movement within, and that so they had 
become conscious of God himself, know- 
ing and receiving him by his immediate 
revelation. What is that consciousness 
of God but an implied consciousness of 
immortality? And which is better, the 
soul itself awakened inwardly to the 
sense of its own inborn eternity, or the 
soul put on thinking itself immortal by 
the verbal messages of friends who are 
now beyond the gulf, spelling out their 
reports by such tokens perhaps as will 
make up an evidence without much help 
of dignity? It is certainly most strange 
that men will go so far, and even strain 
their faculty under such prodigious tricks 
of charlatanism, to make out the confi- 
dence of immortality, when it is even 
natural to them as their breath, and 
would never be doubted for a moment, if 
they could consent to simply be as in God; 
apart from whom, as the complement and 
divine light of their spirit, they have no 
more real possibility of being, than a day 
without the sun. Having eyes to see the 
houses on the other side of the river, is it 
incredible that such houses exist, till the 
‘occupants themselves come over and tell 
us that they do? 

Our argument here is summed up in 
‘the fact that God himself is teacher 
enough, a teacher indispensable and really 
more effective, when the interruptions of 
talk and irruptions of talkers from the 
unseen world are shut away. And yet 
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there is a certain ground of reason, | 
must also concede, for the desire we 
have to receive sensible visitations, and 
visitors appearing to the senses, from 
the unseen world. As neglectors of God 
we live in the senses, and even get stalled 
in the senses; so that finally our chief in- 
lets appear to be there, and we scarcely 
make out the reality of any thing which 
does not meet us in some visible shape or 
audible accent. Christ, therefore, came 
to be incarnate among us, and to be that 
revelation of God in the flesh, that is re- 
quired by the shutting up of our higher 
modes of. perception. He comes down 
from above, just as we are wishing often 
that our departed friends might come, 
wondering in much sadness that they 
do not. He brings all knowledge of the 
worlds unseen with him, and even the 
glory that he had with the Father before 
the world was. He knows more about 
the great future than all the dead that 
have ever died, and, what is more, he un- 
derstands -exactly what we most want to 
know, and he can tell it so as to put more 
real evidence into it, than their whole 
cloud of witnesses testifying together. He 
is visible as we can wish him to be, audi- 
ble as visible; nay, he is so completely 
one with us in our human society, that 
we count him a man, and even have his 
name genealogically recorded. By this act 
God theans to comfort us, in just that 
sensuous want, which puts us on complain- 
ing of the non-intercourse act that fences 
usin. And the design is to recall us by 
a visitation that shall enter him back, and 
enter his unseen kingdom back into souls, 
by the sense thus awakened. But not 
even he must stay too long. Three short 
years were the limit of his public appear- 
ing, and he declared himself that it was 
expedient, or practically best for him to 
go away, to let the Comforter, or unseen 
Father, come into his place and be his own 
immediate witness. . If, then, it would 
not do for him to stay longer, if it would 
rather put us under the senses and sensu- 
ous evidences, than help us up through 
them, how much greater damage will it do 
us to have departed friends rushing back 
upon us, displacing him by their multi- 
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tude, and the merely curious matters of 
their personal story, and holding us back 
from God’s internal teaching, by the hum 
of so many voices filling the air about us. 
If we want the visible, as to a certain 
very limited extent we do, are these mul- 
titudes going to add any thing to Christ ? 
Is he not a witness more significant than 
they all? Is he not as truly from their 
unseen world? Is there not more light 
in him and more future than they have 
ever seen? And when they come to 
thrust themselves in between us and him, 
what are they but a hindrance to our 
benefit in him? The very thing we 
want in them is given us in him, in a 
form so simple and pure, and grandly con- 
centrated, that their petty figures come 
upon the stage only to confound our at- 
tention and tempt the weakness of our 
curiosity.. Procul, procul, este / 

We discover in this manner that we do 
not have ‘our state of non-intercourse es- 
tablished, because no such intercourse 
with the unseen world is to be allowed, 
but because we have it already provided, 
ina way so impressive, that we can not 
afford to be taken off from it, or to have 
our attention divided. The next. best 
thing, if there were no Christ in the 
world, might be to have the good souls 
flocking back as birds of passage, but it 
would not do for them even then to stay 
fora single half week ; for the tumult of 
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mind they would raise must very shortly 
make it expedient for them to go away, 
and leave us more to our ~God-instructed 
thoughts, and the deep-set ineradicable 
convictions of our religious mind. 

I will only add in closing, to prevent 
misunderstanding, that our desire to know 
the good condition of our friends, and to 
have the sense of their company for its 
own sake, is a natural desire, and seems 
to be graciously provided for. I have 
spoken already of the revelations or open 
states of access, that are possibly implied 
in congenial affinities, This open state in 
us appears to be that opening of heaven 
of which Christ speaks, declaring that the 
angels of God shall be distinguished as- 
cending and descending through it. It is 
the nature of every mind set open by 
good, to have the commerce and felt pres- 
ence of all the good. They will not come 
to the senses, or speak with us by their 
voices, but there will be a sense of their 
company unseen, and their friendly help. 
They will be nigh in sacred power, as a 
kind of good possession, proving their 
friendship and flavoring the mind with 
their peace. In this manner we are per- 
mitted a most real society with them, 
such as comforts our external separation, 
and takes away the pangs of our unrea- 
sonable sorrow. Any thing more, or dif- 
ferent from this, it is very clear would 
rather work our detriment than our benefit. 


MARCELLA OF ROME. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LIFE AMONG THE DEAD, 


Mornixe dawned brightly over the great 
capital of the world. The gates were 
crowded with peasants entering with their 
loads of vegetables and fruits, and work- 
men passing out toward their various 
places of occupation in the suburbs. There 
was a burst of martial music from one of 
the streets leading to the Campus Martius, 
whither a troop of horse-soldiers were 
being led for exercise. The shopkeepers 


were opening their shops, and displaying 
their wares ready for customers. The 
bread-sellers had already transacted a good 


deal of business. Slaves taken from vari- 
ous lands hurried hither and thither on 
their errands, and in and out of the doors 
of the countless temples passed throngs 
of worshipers: the masters of the world 
had arisen and were astir. 

Tothe casual observer this appeared very 
much like other days; business and pleas- 
ure divided the minds of men as usual, but 
one looking more closely might have notic- 
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ed that in many a workshop, and among 
the piles of stone and mortar incumbering 
the way where new buildings were in pro- 
gress, the workmen were absent. This 
was not on account of the Emperor’s edict, 
Each Christian knew that the best way of 
escaping the danger was to go quietly about 
his daily work, in the hope that his insig- 
nificance would screen him from the hate 
of his enemies ; but whatever might be the 
consequence of thus openly severing him- 
self from his heathen companions, he could 
not work on this day, for it was the Christ- 
ian Sabbath. 

Philip did not sleep till daybreak, but 
when at last nature exerted her authority 
over the exhausted body and mind, he 
slept long and heavily. His first thought 
on waking was to seek Marcella, but she 
was nowhere to be found. By the posi- 
tion of the sun, he knew: that the morning 
must be far advanced, but the house 
seemed deserted. Marcus’s tools were care- 
fully put away, all the household arrange- 
ments were in unusually perfect order, 
There was no fire burning, even the ashes 
had been carefully swept away. The 
doors were wide open, and the cheerful 
sunlight, flickering through the vines about 
the porch, seemed trying to make as bright 
as possible the homely furniture and sim- 
ple rooms. Bright as was the scene, it 
struck unpleasantly on Philip’s feelings. 
It did not look as if it were awaiting the 
joyful return of its occupants, but rather 
as if those occupants had put it in order 
for another owner, and left it forever. 

He had very little doubt as to where his 
friends were to be found, and he resolyed 
to seek them instantly. It did not even 
cross his mind that they had purposely 
left him, and given him no clue to their 
present asylum, as being the best means 
of protecting him from the danger into 
which his connection with them might 
bring him. He remembered that it was 
their day.of worship, and he had heard 
that they sometimes met in the catacombs, 
so he determined to seek them there, en- 
tirely ignorant of the vast extent of this 
labyrinth, and the difficulty and danger 
of traversing those gloomy endless pas- 
sages without a guide. He did not know 
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either the immense number of entrances 
open and concealed, leading into them ; he 
had heard of one in the yaults of a tomb 
in the Campagna, and thither he directed 
his steps. 

The tomb was a ruined one, part of the 
foundations having sunk on account of the 
excavations beneath it, and it was now 
usedas a depository for the tuffa as it was 
brought to the surface. When he arrived 
there he was wearied, and sat down ona 
block of stone to rest, and consider what 
had best be donenext. Something in the 
shape of his seat made him rise to see 
what it was that was affording him a rest. 
ing place. It was a fallen statue of Minos. 
There lay the grim god, mutilated and half 
covered with earth, but preserving in his 
features the expression which denoted his 
character—justice; but a justice which, 
though it might be bent by the dictates of 
passion and revenge, never leaned to the 
side of mercy. He turned to the walls, 
The paintings with which they had been 
adorned were still fresh and distinct, 
There was Mars drawn in his chariot by 
Fright and. Terror, Discord before him, 
Clamor and Anger behind, the bloody- 
jawed wolf ran at his side, and the raven, 
perched on his shoulder, stretched forth 
its ugly head, eager for blood. 

Opposite was a festival of Bacchus. The 
god, nodding with intoxication in the 
midst of his hideous demons and satyrs, 
leered at the Bacchantes who, with dishev- 
eled hair and faces stained with the dregs 
of wine, sang to him their hymns of praise. 
Philip turned away his eyes, but only to 
encounter representations of the jealousies 
of Juno, the vanity of Venus, the thieving 
of Mercury, the cruelty of Diana, and the 
various unnatural crimes of the lesser di- 
vinities. 

“Behold thy gods!” he said to himself. 
“Such are the Immortals. The best fu- 
ture that the poets and sages of the world 
could give to their heroes, was to join such 
companions.” 

Nor did the thought that the wisest men 
regarded these things as poctical fables, 
having deep and subtile meanings, comfort 
him, All was vague, uncertain, indefinite. 
Here he sat, a living, breathing, thinking 
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man; yonder reposed the ashes of one 
who had once been also a man, but was 
now so no more. What made the differ- 
ence beiween him and yonder handful of 
dust? What had become of the principle 
which once made the clay a man ? 

This grand mystery, too deep for the 
master minds of the world to solve, these 
simple Christians declared they had fath- 
omed. Was this the truth? If it wasa 
delusion, it was the grandest and happiest 
of delusions. Would that he might be so 
deluded ! 

He rose, and after lighting a torch at a 
neighboring cottage, he descended the 
roughly cut steps and entered the laby- 
rinth. All was darkness save for the light 
from the flickering torch which gleamed 
ruddily on the low-arched ceiling and the 
contracted walls of the seemingly inter- 
minable passage along which he was ad- 
vancing. He now left the more recently 
worked galleries, and came to those which, 
having been long worked out, had been 
used by Christian and pagan alike as a 
place of sepulchre. Cavities had been ex- 
cavated, one above another, on each side, 
just large enough to contain a single body, 
and the front had been closed again with 
a slab of stone, on which some inscription 
was generally placed. Beside many was 
a little niche which held a lamp, in some 
cases kept burning by the care of loving 
friends, but often extinguished ; perhaps 
overturned, broken, and forgotten. 

Philip was very much interested, and 
went on and on, now brushing the dust 
from some half-erased letters, or raising 
his torch that he might decipher some 
oddly expressed inscription overhead. 

“T, Procope, lift up my hands against 
the gods who snatched me away inno- 
cent,” read one. 

“Caius, a’servant of Christ, sleeps ; he 
will arise,” read another. 

“Baths, wine, and lust ruin the con- 
stitution, but they constitute life. Fare- 
well, and applaud me.” 

“ Julia, in the peace of the Lord. Vic: 
toria rests in the peace of Christ.” 

Two mothers had laid, side by side, 
in this dreary abode, the little ones they 
loved. The old religion had no comfort in 
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this case. Fate—hard, cruel, relentless— 
had ordained the unnecessary deed; so 
the broken-hearted mother wrote this 
over her tomb: “Caius Julius Maximus, 
i. two years and five months. O 
relentless fortune! why is Maximus so 
early snatched away from me, he who so 
lately used to lie in my bosom? This 
stone now marks his tomb. Behold his 
mother!” 

In ruder characters wrote the tearful, 
yet rejoicing Christian parent: 

* Lawrence, to his sweetest son Severus, 
borne away by angels the ides of Jan- 
uary.” Beneath was carved a shepherd 
bearing in his arms a little lamb. 

Here truly was the divine love for which 
Plato had longed—love so powerful as to 
conquer the fear of death, love so tender 
as to clasp in its embrace a little dying 
child. 

And on other tombs around were placed 
marks which Philip could not but under- 
stand—rude drawings of the instruments 
of torture under which the now peaceful 
sleepers had suffered. Who had ever 
died for the thief Mercurius, the jealous 
Jupiter, the cruel Diana, the licentious 
Bacchus? They had been served from 
fear, never from love. 

But these pictures served also to arouse 
him from his dreams, and bring him back 
to the present. Could it be that Marcella 
was in danger of suffering these fearful 
torments? Could he save her? Where 
was she? Heraised his torch and looked 
around him. Blackness and darkness 
and tombs, above, below, and on either 
hand ; long, echoing passages opened in 
all directions ; a deep, oppressive stillness 
was brooding over the heavy air, and his 
torch was failing. No wonder that his 
heart sank and his pulses beat wildly, 
while the small remnant of burning wood 
fell from his nerveless grasp, as he saw 
before him, as though it had sprung from 
one of the graves, the figure of a child. 

It was, indeed, a strange sight that was 
revealed to him by the light of an antique 
bronze lamp, evidently taken from one of 
the tombs. A child in size and figure, 
but old in features and expression ; small, 
bead-like eyes, twinkling from under a 
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_ mass of tangled hair, her olive skin pale 

with excitement, her deformed body and 
disproportioned limbs rendered more re- 
pulsive by the}suppressed passion which 
worked in every muscle of face and figure. 
Philip recoiled a little, and the girl gave a 
mocking laugh; there was nothing child- 
like about it. 

“You are lost!” said the creature, in a 
voice as uncouth as her form. “It were 
a pity if one were missing ; follow me.” 

She turned, and sped so rapidly down a 
dark passage to the right, that Philip, who 
thought his only chance of ever seeing 
daylight again was to follow her, could 
hardly keep her in sight. | At length she 
paused with her light at the top of a stair, 
and beckoned him on. There was a muf- 
fled sound of voices heard when he stood 
at her side, and eagerly followed with his 
eyes the direction of her pointing finger ; 
but when he turned to ask her where he 
was, she had disappeared. 

He did not trouble himself about this, 
however ; his thoughts were all engaged 
on the novel scene before him. As he ad- 
vanced a few steps the passage widened 
suddenly into a chamber, of nearly circu- 
lar shape, some thirty feet in diameter. 
The walls, floor, and ‘arched ceiling were 
of stone. Opposite him, in a recess, 
stood a stone table, with stone chairs on 
either side and a font in front. The light 
of half a dozen metal lamps, suspended 
from the ceiling, fell on more than thirty 
people, men, women, and children, who, 
having their backs to him, had not noticed 
his approach. They were seated on 
benches around the walls, an open space 
being left in the centre ; and the attention 
of all turned toward the group gathered 
around the font. 

At its foot knelt Paulina, her pure white 
robes scarcely fairer than her face, from 
which all color had departed. Her eyes, 
swollen with weeping, were fastened upon 
Marcella, who stood at her side with one 
of her hands clasped in hers, the other 
was laid in that of the venerable bishop, 
and she was repeating his words after him 
in low, trembling tones. It was a vow of 
renunciation, simple, but very comprehen- 
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sive; strict enough for the stoic, but un. 
dertaken in no stoical spirit. Philip heard 
and wondered. Where was the strength 
to come from which would be necessary 
to keep these solemn promises? There 
was none in that timid, shrinking prom- 
iser. It was as though an infant were to 
raise its hand to beat down the iron-clad 
cohorts of the empire, and expect to gain 
a victory. 

He heard further, and his question was 
answered. . The bishop dipped his hand 
into the font, and sprinkling the drops on 
the bowed head, signed on her forehead 
the sign of the cross. The young Greek 
shuddered. That sign of ignominy and 
suffering, on a being so pure, so innocent, 
and so weak! The bishop’s next words 
came to his ear strange and mysterious; 
their meaning was more than he could 
fathom. 

“T baptize thee in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Be 
strong in Christ’s strength, perfect in his 
perfectness, glorified in his glory, that 
thou mayest so pass through this trouble- 
filled world, that in the world to come 
thou mayest have life everlasting !” 

As he ended, the old man’s hands were 
pressed on the convert’s head, and, with 
his eyes raised heavenward, he continued 
a few moments in silent prayer. Then 
raising the newly baptized, he stooped and 
kissed her. Marcella, too, embraced her, 
and led her away to one of the seats, while 
the bishop, with his attendant ministers, 
turned toward the altar. A deacon then 
stepped forward with a roll in his hand, 
and began to read. He first read St. 
John’s description of the last hours of 
Christ. The young man’s face glowed 
with feeling as he uttered that master- 
piece of eloquent tenderness: “Let not 
your heart be troubled : ye believe in God, 
believealsoin me. In my Father’s house 
are many mansions. I go to prepare 4 
place for you. And if I go and prepare 
a place for you, I will come again, and re- 
ceive you unto myself; that where I am, 
there ye may be also.” 

Homeless, hunted fugitives, looking for- 
ward to a speedy and violent death, these 
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words fell upon their ears with a power 
which we, in these happier days, can only 
imagine. 

The reader passed on and read passage 
after passage from the epistles, all bearing 
on the one grand subject that absorbed 
every heart—the eternal life. When he 
had finished, the bishop, rising from his 
chair, said : 

“Lift up your hearts!” 

And the answer came from every lip: 

“We lift them up unto the Lord.” 

“Let us give praise unto the Lord.” 

“Tt is meet and right so to do,” and 
then all joined the joyful chant : 

“Therefore with angels and archangels 
and with all the company of heaven we 
laud and magnify thy holy name, ever 
more praising thee and saying, Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God of hosts, the earth is full 
of thy glory. Glory be to thee, O God 
most high !” 

As the noble strains died away along 
thevaulted passages the bishop offered the 
prayer for the church militant. His voice 
faltered a little as he came to the words: 
“We also render thanks, O Lord, for all 
those departed this life in thy faith and 
fear,” as he thought how very soon they 
might all be called to “follow their good 

. examples, and with them be made partak- 
ers of the heavenly kingdom ;” but as he 
passed on to the prayer of consecration, 
the commemoration of Christ’s words, and 
the oblation, it became firm again. 

Philip meanwhile was drinking in every 
word. Many, very many and strange 
thoughts were passing through his mind, 
but they were not sad thoughts. He felt 
that the depths of his nature were being 

_ Stirred by a power stronger than his will, 
that his soul was struggling as for a new 
birth. Indolence and languor had no 
longer a place left for indulgence, when an 
immortal spirit first realized its immor- 
tality, and leaped upward to grasp the price- 
less treasure. 

The bread was broken, the Lord’s prayer 
repeated, and the consecrated elements 
distributed ; and so absorbed was he that 
he did not hear a dull, tramping sound, 
now advancing, now receding, now again 
advancing; did not notice that at each of 
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the four arched entrances the light from 
the lamps gleamed on the burnished armor 
of a soldier of the royal guard. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
FREEDOM IN CHAINS. 


Ow this eventful morning a deep gloom 
hung over the palace of Sergius Pollonius 
in the Via Sacra. Not only in the desert- 
ed boudoir where:the Cupids and Graces 
on the walls smiled uselessly at each other, 
not only in the lonely chamber where the 
Psyche, with her extinguished lamp, gazed 
down as if in wonder on the unused bed, 
even in the Atrium, bright as it was with 
sunlight, the very drops from the fountain 
plashed mournfully on the shoulders of 
the water-nymphs, and the vines upon the 
pillars drooped. And gloomiest of all 
sounded the footsteps of the master of the 
mansion pacing up and down, as they had, 
done the greater part of the night. Firm, 
hard, cruel they sounded, as the iron-heel- 
ed sandal ground on the delicate marble. 
Thwarted where he least expected oppo- 
sition, a foe arisen at his very hearthstone, 
baffled in his search for Marcella who, he 
rightly believed, had not only led his daugh- 
ter into the company of this degraded sect, 
but also given her shelter when he had 
driven her from his doors, his savage tem- 
per was now wrought up toa pitch of fury. 
His features were swollen with passion, 
his eyes bloodshot and glaring, his whole 
look that of a tiger who, having once tasted 
blood, can find no rest until he may renew 
his horrible banquet. His slaves feared 
to*approach him, they obeyed what orders 
he gave promptly, for he was in no mood 
to be further angered; but they only ad- 
dressed him to bring to him from time to 
time the messages which arrived from the 
officers of the law, stating that although 
a few Christians had been captured, many 
of them, and among them those whom he 
most sought, had taken refuge in the cat- 
acombs, whence it would be impossible to 
unearth them. 

The clepsydra in the fountain, as well 
as the sun-dial over the door, indicated 
near noon, when the brazen door leading 
from the Atrium to the entrance porch 
was thrown open and a visitor entered. 
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Sergius Pollonius had just reached the 
upper end of the hall in his walk, and 
turned so as to face the intruder, and so 
astonished was he at the sight that he 
stopped short. It was the child whose 
acquaintance we. have already made in the 
Via Aureum and the catacombs. Her 
sallow cheeks were burning with excite- 
ment, She pushed back the hair that 
shaded her forehead, and her black eyes 
seemed fairly to flash with determination. 
She did not pause a moment to look at 
what must have been a novel sight to her, 
she apparently had no room in her pre- 
occupied mind for either curiosity or fear, 
for she ran directly to the Roman noble, 
and caught him by the robe. 

“Sergius Pollonius, gather your men to- 
gether and come with me quickly !” 

The master of the house was for a mo- 
ment confounded at this strange address, 
but recovering himself, said sarcastically : 
‘And who are you whom I am to have 
the honor of following?” Then without 
waiting for an answer he thundered out to 
his slave, “‘Here, Zenos, turn this beggar 
brat from my doors!” 

The child turned pale, and stamped her 
foot on the ground with rage at finding 
herself mocked.. 

“Very well,” she cried, “mock, if you 
choose, the only person who can tell you 
where to find what you are seeking!” 

Pollonius, in his varied intercourse 
with the world, had learned that it is not 
safe to despise even an apparently con- 
temptible coadjutor, and that assistance, 
as well as opposition, is often found in the 
quarter where we least expect it; so he 
stepped forward and grasped the child by 
the arm. 

“Tf you are trifling with me, girl, it will 
be the worse for you. Who sent you to 
me ?” il 

“No one; I would go by myself as I 
came by myself, if I did not want you 
more than you seem to want me.” 

“Well, what do you want ?” 

The Roman’s tone had changed ; it was 
still gruff and moody, but no longer dis- 
dainful. He had found that his strange 
visitor was too proud to care for his pride, 
or to fear his anger. 
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“T want revenge!” said the 5 
creature, drawing up her deformed figure 
to its greatest height; “I want revenge, 
and you can help me to it, I’ve got them 
all safe there; there is enough to feed the 
lions foramonth! There are two passages 
closed up, and you must bring soldiers 
enough to take them all.” . 

“Whom do you mean ?” 

The child made a gesture of impatience, 

“Those that you and I both hate—the 
Christians, the Nazarenes; they are all 
together at their worship, bishop and peo- 
ple, and a new convert with them; you 
can take them in the very act of breaking 
the edict.” 

“A new convert, say you?” said Polloni- 
us, his brow darkening. “Was it a fair maid- 
en, was it—?” He paused, he-was not quite 
ready to proclaim his disgrace to the world. 

“T know not if it were a lady or no,” 
replied the girl carelessly. ‘She is fair 
enough, but the lions will not have her, 
she will recant easily enough ; but there is 
Marcella, the vintner’s daughter, she does 
more to spread it than all the rest put to- 
gether. But if you do not haste they will 
be gone; they burrow like rats, in those 
catacombs.” 

Pollonius needed no urging now. Re- 
venge stood ready for him. He already 
saw in imagination that noble girl, whose 
purity had so often shamed his foulness, 
who had blessed where he had cursed, and 
protected where he had outraged, trem- 
bling in his power. It took him but a short 
time to obtain a band of soldiers, who, as 
we have seen, led by the.child, effectually 
barred every avenue of escape. His vic- 
tims were already as safe as if immured in 
the dungeons of the Mamertine prison. 

When the worshipers arose from their 
knees, and first became aware of the dan- 
ger, or rather hopelessness of their situa- 
tion, they expressed little astonishment, 
less fear ; only husbands and wives gazed 
mutely in each other’s faces, and parents 
gathered their children in their arms, and 
the younger men collected around the 
bishop, who had arisen and stood calmly 
facing his foes. Paulina gave a cry of ter- 
ror and clung to her friend’s waist. As 
for Marcella herself, there was a bright 
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jook in her eyes, and a rising color on her 
cheek, as she gathered her robe firmly in 
her right hand. Her whole attitude was 
that of one who has been waiting to be 
called, and now hears the summons. But 
amid all this heroism, there was infinite 
tenderness in the way in which she passed 
her left arm around the trembling girl and 
upheld her. It was something far differ- 
ent from stoicism which sustained those 
helpless women and men in that most try- 
ing moment. There was neither indiffer- 
ence nor anger in those calm faces, and 
the submission with which they yielded 
as they were bound by couples to a long 
rope, had in it none of that recklessness, 
and disregard of life which some think 
necessary to martyrdom. 

Never perhaps had life appeared sweeter 
to many of them than it did that sweet 
summer morning as they emerged from 
the musty vaults of the catacombs into the 
fresh air, and glorious Italian sunshine. 
The Campagna, with its gardens and villas, 
lay around them, the laborers, stretched 
beneath the trees, were taking their noon- 
tide rest ; there were birds singing among 
the branches, and, sweeter than the birds, 
the voices of some children sounded from 
behind a garden wall. Every thing sug- 
gested life, calm, happy, every-day life, 
nothing tyranny and cruelty, agony and 
despair, torture and death, save those two 
bands of unresisting captives. There were 
about forty of them in all, men, women, 
and children, divided into two companies, 
and closely guarded by the soldiers. Pau- 
lina was not among them. When the 
Christians had been first seized, her father 
had put her in charge of certain of his own 
servants, and sent her to one of his sum- 
mer residences on the upper part of the 
Tiber. Philip, who at the first thought of 
danger had sprung forward to the altar to 
warn the assembly, and so had been found 
close to the bishop, was coupled with him, 
but Marcella, by the especial order of Pol- 
lonius, bound more carefully than the rest, 
walked at the head of the procession with 
two soldiers,galone. Her hands were 
fastened behind her, her hair disarranged, 
her face very pale, but there was a majesty 
in the young girl’s look that all this rather 
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increased than destroyed, and yet that 
majesty was blended with humility and 
patience, showing that it was no earthly 
dignity she bore so gracefully, so royally > 
that the crown, it seemed so fitting her 
noble brow should wear, was one made of 
no earthly gold, decked with no perishable 
gems. She seemed to pay little attention 
to what passed around her; she answered 
none of the questions put to her. These 
were indeed few; there was something 
about her which repelled curiosity, and 
even the rudest soldier would have shrunk 
from an insulting word or look. 

As they entered the city gates the sun 
beat down with noontide fervor on their 
unprotected heads; the dust, too, as they 
passed through the more crowded thor- 
oughfares, became oppressive. Philip felt 
the aged bishop totter at his side, and 
tried with some success to so place his 
manacled hands, that the old man might 
lean a little on them. He received for 
this attention a word of grateful thanks, 
but he scarcely heard it. The luxurious 
young Greek felt the heat and weariness 
of the way more, perhaps, than many of 
his companions, for most of them were 
laborers accustomed to daily toil. But he 
was not thinking of this at the moment; 
he knew well enough that one word to 
the centurion who walked at his side, ex- 
plaining his reason for being in the cata- 
combs, and asserting his rights as a 
stranger, especially if accompanied by 
promise of a bribe, and by references to 
some of his powerful friends, would set 
him free, but, strange to say, he did not 
wish to utter that word. The heat, dust, 
weariness, and bonds, only brought more 
clearly before his sight a certain way-worn, 
sorrow-stricken man, climbing, faintingly, 
the side of Oalvary in the far-off Pales- 
tine. The many noises of the crowd 
through which he passed, turned to the 
shouts of a throng of scornful, malicious 
Jews, crying: ‘His blood be on us, and 
on our children; crucify him!” The 
prison which he was approaching seemed 
to have written over its gloomy portals, 
‘* My peace I leave with you;” and instead 
of Death, that gloomy, mysterious, horri- 
ble spectre, which had seemed too terrible 
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a thing even to speak of, he saw an empty 
tomb, arisen Saviour, a heavenly mansion, 
a waiting friend. 

They paused several times that the 
women and children{might rest, for their 
guards were not wantonly cruel, and at 
one of these, Philip, by permission of the 
soldier, bought some fruit, and bestowed 
it on his aged companion, although he 
himself was fainting with thirst. It was, 
perhaps, the first time the luxurious 
young Greek had denied himself a trifling 
gratification for the sake of another, and 
the old man’s thanks fell strangely on his 
ear. 
“My son, our Master, who hath said 
that he who gives a cup of cold water to a 
disciple for his love’s sake shall not lose 
his reward, bless thee with eternal life. 
Thou art a Greek, I see by thy dress, and 
from Ephesus, I should judge from thy 
speech ; how fare our brethren there ?” ° 

Philip blushed and hesitated for a mo- 
ment. 

“ Father,” he answered at last, humbly, 
“T am, as you say, an Ephesian, but I 
knew no Christians there, and none knew 
me.” 

The bishop looked up surprised. 

“Who art thou then, my son, and what 
dost thou here in this ‘band’ ?” 

Philip’s voice trembled as he answered : 

“Father, I know I am not worthy to 
walk here at your side. Yesterday I 
was a worshiper of Jupiter and his hun- 
dred fellow-gods. I saw Mount Olympus 
filled with deities, who, partaking of the 
passions of men, were the poetical rep- 
resentations of the attributes of some 
great, all-pervading and avenging Being, 
whom I vaguely feared and tremblingly 
scorned. I laid garlands on their altars, 
and did them honor because my ancestors 
had so done, but no love went with them, 
and my only prayer was for a long life and 
the forgetfulness of death and the anni- 
hilation to follow it.” 

“ But to-day,” said the bishop, solemn- 
ly, “to-day; yesterday has passed, to- 
morrow may never come, what of to- 
day ? 

The young man lifted his eyes, brim- 
ming with joyful tears. 
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“Ay, father! yesterday is past and 
gone forever. To-day I see but one God, 
perfect, holy, just, and loving; filling 
by his majesty the dreams of the poets 
by his purity the aspirations of phi. 
losophers, by his tenderness the wants 
of the feeble and sinning. I see a Lamb 
sacrificed for my sins and accepted for 
me, and I joy with joy unspeakable in 
Jesus and the resurrection !”” 

The old man raised with difficulty his 
manacled hands, and grasped those of his 
young companion. 

“Tt is God’s own blessed Spirit which 
has given thee grace to witness so good 4 
confession. May he bestow more grace, 
that it may continue unto the end; that 
it may support thee through ignominy 
and suffering; that even in the pangs of 
death thy faith may not waver.” 

“Father! teach me what faith is ; I am 
so ignorant! Yesterday, I thought my- 
self a philosopher ; to-day, I find I am 
but a child.” 

“The wisdom of this world is foolish- 
ness with God,” replied the bishop, ten- 
derly. ‘He that would be truly wise 
must become as a little child, that he may 
be taught of God. Even Christ was buried 
in the grave before he arose and ascended 
into heaven ; and so we, buried with him 
in baptism, rise with him into newness 
of life,” 

“But, father; I can not be baptized 
now. I must go before his judgment 
seat unwashed, unblessed.” 

““Nay, my son, not so. There is an 
outer baptism of water and an inner bap- 
tism of the Spirit; the material is only a 
type and sign of the immaterial and es- 
sential. The outer is for men’s eyes, the 
inner is that which Christ seeks. This is 
the great question, Dost thou believe in 
Jesus of Nazareth ?” 

“T am so ignorant,” said Philip hum 
bly. “I hardly know what it is to be- 
lieve, I have only been taught to doubt; 
but I know that when I hear the name 
of Jesus, my soul leaps up to meet it; 
that before the simplicity of his words, 
doubts and mysteries flee like mists be- 
fore the rising sun; that I would count 
it my highest glory to bear the sign of his 
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and that the thought of him puts 
in my heart a strange tenderness toward 
all men—even yon soldier seems like a 
dear brother in one common Saviour; 
that the only pain I feel in the prospect 
ofanear-approaching death, is that I shall 
have no time to prove how I love him; to 
bear to men perishing, as I was, the price- 
less boon of eternal life !” 

While thus speaking they had entered 
the city, and were in the midst of throng- 
ing crowds of the populace, who had al- 
ready been excited against them by the 
artifices of their enemies, and murmurs 
of hatred and reproach began to be heard. 
There were cries of, “‘ Away with them! 
To the lions! To the lions!” “Itis they 
who have brought the sickness to Rome ; 
cursed are the Nazarenes!” Philip heard 
all this, and more than once the blood 
mounted to his cheek at some disgraceful 
qpithet, and he tried to move on faster, 
but the guards restrained him, It was 
their object to excite the people as much 
as possible without producing violence, 
and it was not till stones began to fly 
that they closed in their ranks and cut 
their way through, with the prisoners in 
the centre, turning into the Via Sacra 
near the Forum. 

But yesterday the young Greek had 
walked in that building with some of the 
noblest of the Roman youth, with health, 
talents, fortune, and an honored name, to 
encourage him to look forward to a pros- 
perous’ future ; to-day, he walked past it 
in company with the poorest and most 
despised in the land, ignominiously chain- 
ed like a common felon, with nothing in 
prospect but a prison and a shameful and 
cruel death. Deeply he felt the change 
in his situation. It is a hard thing to 
bear disgrace, even if we know it to be un- 
deserved. Severe physical pain is often 
easier to endure than the mocking laugh 
of a former friend, the scorn and contempt 
of those who but lately looked upon us as 
equals, perhaps even considered us their 
superiors. Such thoughts passed through 
Philip’s mind in all their bitterness; but 
then came another. Even as one had 
walked the streets of Jerusalem loaded 
with the obloquy of his fellow-men, so he 
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now walked the streets of Rome for his 
dear name’s sake, following in his foot- 
steps. He was beginning to confess him 
before men, and he had that very day 
heard the blessing which is annexed to 
that confession. His heart began to fill 
with a new and intense joy. He lifted 
his head, which had been hanging on his 
breast, tossed back the hair from his 
brow, trod with a firmer step the dusty 
pavement, and fixed a gaze so eager, so 
expectant, on the sky, already. glowing 
with the glories of sunset, that they 
reached the prison before he perceived 
it; and it was only when the gates of the 
Mammertine clashed behind him, when 
the roar of the populace was hushed to a 
low murmur, when the confined air of the 
gloomy stone chamber into which he was 
conducted struck chilly on his fevered 
cheek, that he awoke from his happy 
dream. 

The room in which all the prisoners 
were placed was spacious, though low, and 
dimly lighted by two emall, barred win- 
dows. Their guards having unbound 
them departed, leaving them to find what 
rest they could on a few rough benches 
and bundles of straw. Even this poor ac- 
commodation was welcome to the wearied 
band, and the coarse food which was 
given them at nightfall, was gratefully re- 
ceived. As the shadows gathered the 
good bishop called all together for even- 
ing prayer. In simple, touching words, 
the old man commended one and all to 
the guardianship of a loving Father during 
the hours of the night, and then every 
voice rose with his in the evening hymn. 

To Philip the words were not familiar, 
so that he could not join in with the 
others, but he drank in the meaning from 
their lips, and his heart sang, though his 
tongue was silent. Then he turned to 
look for Marcella. Until then he had 
been too much occupied to think of her. 
The new love which had been poured into 
his heart was overflowing upon his com- 
panions in faith and sufferings, and he 
had been busy in aiding them so far as 
his inexperience would allow. He had 
hushed a little wearied, crying child, ar- 
ranged the straw more comfortably for an 
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aged woman, and chafed the numb hands 
of the good old bishop. 

At first he did not see her. Darkness 
had gathered rapidly. The last sobbing 
child had sunk to sleep, the room was 
very quiet, and Philip, fearing to disturb 
the sleepers, paused at one of the win- 
dows. Then he felt a hand laid on his 
arm, and turning, met Marcella’s glorious 
eyes gazing, filled with tremulous love, 
into his. 

“Philip! I welcome you as a prisoner 
of the Lord !” 

“Yes. But, O Marcella! what an un- 
worthy one!” 

“A prisoner of the Lord Jesus is a 
prisoner of hope. Our insufficiency is 
his sufficiency, his strength is made per- 
fect in our weakness. O Philip! what 
could we do in this hour if we could not 
trust in him; if we had to look back on 
our own works ; if the eternal life were 
nota gift as free as it is glorious, as certain 
as is the existence of God? Eternal life ; 
incorruption for corruption; power for 
weakness ; glory for shame; endless joy 
for temporal pain! Truly when this is 
atcomplished, shall come to pass the 
words which were spoken—Death shall 
be swallowed up in victory. O Death! 
where is thy sting? O grave! where is 
thy victory? Thanks be to God who 
giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ !” 

Philip had never heard these words be- 
fore, but they expressed so perfectly the 
joy of his heart that he felt their inspira- 
tion, and turned with an exclamation of 
delight toward his cousin. 

She was leaning against the window, 
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her face very pale from weariness, but her 
eyes beaming witlt their strange, unearth. 
ly brilliancy, her lips parted; her hands 
clasped, her gaze fixed on the little spot 
of fading crimson sky which the prison 
bars had not entirely shut out, but he 
vision seemed fo pierce far beyond that 
distant barrier and revel in things unut- 
terable. It is. that look which is said to 
belong only to the faces of those who die 
young, a sight which embraces more of 
the future than the present, more of the 
spiritual than the material, more of the 
unseen than the seen. Philip had noticed 
this before, but had never understood it, 
it had seemed to him weird, unnatural, 
unearthly ; he now saw that though in- 
comprehensible to the heathen atheist, it 
was not so to the Christian believer. It 
was not of earth but it was of heaven, 
heavenly. For himself the vision was 
not yet so clear, the illumination was not 
yet so bright. He watched Marcella as 
we watch one who, having attained the 
summit of the hill from which home is 
visible, stands rapt in the beautiful viston 
which only painful climbing can reveai to 
us. 
“OQ Marcella! tell me, what is beyond, 
what do you see?” 

The brightness died away from her 
face as the crimson had done from. the 
sunset cloud. 

“It was only for a moment,” she said, 
so wearily, leaning her face on her clasped 
hands, “only a moment, but it was very 
beautiful. O Philip! the joy is worth 
the suffering, the crown many times re- 
pays the cross.” 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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You said: “The twilight hath a softening 
power ; 
And music’s sweet and tender influence, 
Thrown o’er the soul in that mysterious hour, 
Ennobles every sense— 


“So that whate’er of grief or hate there be 
In the stern toil and garish light of day, 

That shadowy gloom and gentle melody 
Can banish or allay. 


“Such hour, and in such manner, would I 
choose 
To have, by absent ones, my life called o’er ; 


For foes their pity could not then refuse, 


And friends would love me more !”’ 


You spoke, and soft rehearsed a poet’s lay 
Of blessed charity and generous thought; 
A sacred proof on which your words to stay, 

Words with deep meaning fraught. 
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How well my memory recalls the time ! 
Th’ oppressive sweetness of the summer 
air, 
And you, in womanhood’s bewitching prime, 
Weaving your golden hair ; 


And speaking with such calm, indifferent 


grace, 
As one would deem the tones but single 
chords 
Of your soul’s daily music, set in place 
To common household words ! 


Why was that strange defense and watchful 
look ? 
Wert planning then my love’s sad over- 
throw ? 
And did prophetic eonscience fear to brook 
My future wrathful woe ; 


And, fearing, prompt the flattering lip to give 
A gem of thought that, in my memory, 
Its ray at twilight should as sure revive 
As stars in twilight sky ? 
Often, as now, within the darkening room, 
My fingers, wandering idly o’er the keys, 
Utter my grief, as through the outer gloom 
Sighs the low autumn breeze. 


The mournful story of a life forlorn 
Speaksin the varying cadence of the air: 
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Your cruel falsehood, and my bitter scorn, 
Your wrath, and my despair ! 


*Tis well my woe should find such harmless 
course, 
Nor, vengeful, seek to mar your proud ca- 
reer, 
For music is of heaven the sweet discourse, 
And angels bend to hear. 


E’en now I feel their pity in my heart, 
The power to soften and subdue my pain, 
While, by their aid, ‘all discords harsh depart 
From the soul-speaking strain. 


Such be the full forgiveness of my life, 
So sweet the melody at twilight hour, 
But learn, O pitiless one! how deep the 
strife : 


That needs this soothing power! 


A strife that no relief nor rest could know 
In the stern toil and tumult of the day, 
Nor could calm evening’s shade the peace be- 
stow, 
Nor gentle music sway ; 
eTill the strong cry, by hopeless sorrow riven, 
Borne on the plaintive lay, was heard 
above ; 
And to my soul was quiet patience given, 
And charity and love! 


- Oo  -—t— 
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Low breathes the wail of woe, 
Wild bursts the cry of grief’; 
The bitter waters flow, 
Nor earth can bring relief. 
Friends o’er thee mourning bend, 
And would thy flight suspend. 
O'er the casket in ruins, so cherished by them, 
They weep, all unthinking that safe is the gem. 


Stayed would the torrent be, 
From grief would gladness spring, 
Could the torn spirit see 
Our bird upon the wing, 
With her plumage so bright, 
And her look of delight ; 
Her robes aside flinging, 
No more to earth clinging, 
Her happy way winging, 
Each blessed moment bringing 
Her nearer and nearer, 
Where clearer and clearer 
She hears the sweet singing 
Through the blue arches ringing, 
Till through the pearl gate she speeds her 
swift flight, 
And enters forever her Eden-home bright. 


Hushed is the wail of woe, 
Stilled is the cry of grief; 
The tears have ceased to flow, 
The soul hath found relief. 
There’s light within our home : 
The angel Faith has come, 
And shown to the heart our own precious gem, 
Resplendently bright in the Lord’s diadem, 


Calmed is the anguish keen, 
From sorrow joy doth spring, 
The weeping soul hath seen 
Our bird upon the wing, 
With her plumage so bright, 
And her look of delight ; 
Her robes aside flinging, 
No more to earth clinging, 
Her happy way winging, 
Each blessed moment bringing 
Her nearer and nearer, 
Where clearer and clearer 
She hears the sweet singing 
Through the blue arches ringing, 
Till through the pearl gate she speeds her 
swift flight, 
And enters forever her Eden-home bright. 
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THE LARGEST CEDAR IN B’SHERREH GROVE. 


THE CEDAR FORESTS 


Tur “ glory of Lebanon” has departed. 
Ichabod is written as if with a pen of 
iron on her barren heights and almost 
treeless ranges. The eighty thousand 
wood-cutters of King Solomon did a 
truly devastating work, and that temple, 
which was the pride of God’s chosen 
people, was arrayed in the borrowed 
glory of Lebanon. This goodly moun- 
tain, then a heathen province, paid: a 
costly tribute to that earthly tabernacle 
of the most high God. 

Not that Solomon’s heavy levies ex- 
hausted the cedar forests of Lebanon, but 
he set the example which has been fol- 
lowed by successive generations even 
to this day, until now the cedars are 
few and widely scattered, the silent and 
yet eloquent memorial of a departed 


Most books of Syrian travel tell us that 
there is but one solitary grove of cedars 
left in the whole Lebanon range. Dr. 


IN MOUNT LEBANON. 


Robinson himself, whose eagle eye and 
untiring zeal allowed few objects to escape 
him, although he passed within rifle-shot 
of one of the largest of the existing cedar 
forests, only credited the existence of 
cedars other than the well-known grove 
of B’sherreh, on the authority of Ehren- 
burg and others. 

What I wish to indicate in this article, 
is the fact that notwithstanding the deso- 
lations of past ages, there are now no less 
than eleven distinct groves of cedars. in 
Mount Lebanon, two of them of great 


‘size and numbering thousands of trees. 


Five of these groves are in Northern and 
six in Southern Lebanon, and their situ- 
ation and relative altitude above the sea 
are such as to indicate that at some time 
in the past, the whole Lebanon range, at 
an average height of from 3000 to 7000 
feet above the sea, was covered with for- 
ests of this imperial tree. 

Mount Lebanon is not a single peak 
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like Ararat or Etna, but a vast mountain 
range seventy miles long and twenty-five 
miles wide, running parallel with the coast 
line of the Mediterranean. 

The diagram on the accompanying 
map will show with sufficient plainness 
the general contour of a section running 
from the sea level on the west to Anti- 
Lebanon on the east. The ridge or water- 
shed of the Lebanon range is on its east- 
ern side, about twenty miles from the sea, 
the slope from the sea to this ridge being 
very gradual. The highest peaks are 
Dhuhr el Kodeeb (10,061 feet) and Jebel 
Makmel (9558 feet) southeast of Tripoli 
in Northern Lebanon, and Jebel Sunneen 
(8162 feet) northeast of Beirut and about 
midway in the range. That part of the 
ridge which lies south of the Damascus 
road does not attain an elevation of more 
than 7800 feet. Mount Hermon, which is 
the southern extremity of Anti-Lebanon, 
is 90583 feet above the sea. These allti- 
tudes I have taken from the chart of Cap- 
tain Mansell, of the British Admiralty, 
published in 1860, 

It is not probable that cedars ever ex- 
isted on the very summit of these highest 
peaks. They are bare and desolate, coy- 
ered with snow nearly eight months in 
the year, and none but the most hardy 
shrubs can exist there. 

In order to render this account of the 
eleven cedar groves less prosaic, let us 
visit them in order, taking as a guide our 
own journals, written at different times 
during the past ten years: 


Duma, Mount Lesanon, 
August 19, 1856. 


This picturesque mountain village is the 
summer retreat of the missionaries at the 
Tripoli station. Though in the midst of a 
district of bigoted Maronites, its people 
are all Greeks, and hence are outwardly 
friendly, and we find it a safe and health- 
ful residence. Hemmed in on all sides 
but one by lofty beetling crags of white 
and reddish limestone, and surrounded by 
vineyards and mulberry orchards, with 
cool air and ice-cold water, you forget the 
rudeness of the wild people, the mud- 
floored houses teeming with fi—s, and 
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the horrible roads to be traversed in reach. 
ing it, and can give yourself up to the 
enjoyment of the works of God;..., 
for “only man” and the roads are 
“vile” in Lebanon. On one side, the 
north, we have a magnificent prospect, 
embracing among other features a “ look- 
out” to the northeast, toward the great 
mountain amphitheatre in which stand 
the famous “Cedars of Lebanon. We 
have been here for six weeks, and as it is 
only an eight hours’ ride to the cedars, we 
set out this morning early to visit them, 
That is, we rose early and intended to 
start early, but the muleteers quarreled, 
as is their custom, and delayed us seri- 
ously. Yezbek threw off his load and 
deserted us at the last moment, obliging 
us to use a donkey, much to our disgust, 
Taking tent, beds, and kitchen utensils, 
and not forgetting baby Mary, we finally 
left the village. The first hour and a half 
was a rocky rugged descent northward, to 


the river Jowz. We then turned east- 


ward and ascended again for three hours, 
up the steep smooth face of the naked 
ledges, ona road such as General Putnam 
himself would not have ventured to gal- 
lop over, until we reached the cliffs south- 
east of Neaha, and directly south of Hl 
Hadeth. We afterward found that our 
muleteers, Zekka and Ibrahim, had inten- 
tionally misled us, in order to prolong the 
road and make our trip to the cedars two 
days instead of one; and as we were not 
well matured either in a knowledge of 
muleteer nature or of Eastern traveling, 
we followed their lead in innocent sim- 
plicity. 

But our loss in time was more than re- 


paid in the magnificent view which burst 
upon us when we had reached the sum- 


mit of the ridge. We were on a point 
probably never before trodden by a Eu- 
ropean foot. AlJl around us were pinna- 
cled rocks, fluted by the rains of ages, 
and thick tangled forests. To the south 
we looked down into a gorge nearly 2000 
feet deep, and dark and rugged beyond 
description, while far beyond could be 
seen the snow-streaked summit of Sun- 
neen. ‘To the east, directly in front of us, 
rose the lofty backbone of Lebanon, yel- 
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low and glaring in the sun, only two miles 
away, from which point it sweeps abrupt- 
ly ten miles to the east, then two miles 
north, and then returns westward for ten 
miles again to Ehden, forming an amphi- 
theatre of the most stupendous dimen- 
sions. ‘This great semicircle of moun- 
tains, opening toward the sea, holds in 
its eastern centre that famous grove of 
trees known as the Cedars of Lebanon, 
which we could now discern as a small 
dark spot amid the surrounding sterility. 
To the northwest we looked over sharp 
diffs and through ravines down upon the 
plain of Tripoli, and far out on the “great 
and wide” Mediterranean. The effect of 
this vast landscape view was almost 
overwhelming. Man nowhere feels his 
own littleness so much as in the presence 
of such sublime mountain scenery. 

Yet our thoughts were not too much 
absorbed by the distant view to notice 
what was immediately around us. We 
were in the midst of a vast forest of ever- 
green trees which reminded me strongly 
of the spruce and fir-trees of Pennsylva- 
nia, They were growing in wild luxuri- 
ance in this almost inaccessible spot, and 
their dark green shades were most re- 
freshing to the eye wearied with gazing on 
the burning yellow glare of the treeless 
ranges above and around us. The mule- 
teers called the trees “ Arz”’ or cedar, the 
same name with the grove we were going 
to visit, and the thought occurred to us 
that these too might be cedars similar to 
the ancient grove. We broke off branches 
and cones, and put them on our loads, so 
as to make the comparison on our arrival. 
Down to our left we could see other trees 
toward El Hadeth, but they could not be 
distinguished at so great a distance. There 
seemed to be thousands of a dark ever- 
green tree scattered along the northern 
slope. 

From this point we plunged down to- 
ward the east, over a descent never in- 
tended to be trodden by man or beast. As 
the Syrian maid who was carrying Mr. L.’s 
little Mary had already fallen from her 
mule once in the ascent, it was deemed 
prudent that all now dismount and climb 
down the precipitous descent. Half an 
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hour’s wandering through rocks and forests 
brought us to the usual traveler’s road 
leading from Akoora to Hasroun, and we 
were obliged to climb down that never-to- 
be-forgotten “deraj” or staircase, as the 
Arabs call it, at imminent peril to life and 
limb. 

A venerable missionary brother who 
often visits the Cedars, tells with much 
animation of a donkey boy who once rode 
before him down this “ deraj” on his bare- 
backed donkey, lying at full length on the 
back of the long-eared beast and holding 
on to his tail, and then asked for bukh- 
shish for the exploit. 

The sun was nearly setting when we 
reached Hasroun, but we pushed on 
through its green gardens and abundant 
streams, hoping to reach the cedars before 
dark. They seemed so near that all were 
on the tiptoe of expectation. But patience 
must have her perfect work. Zekka kept 
close to us with the baggage, but Ibrahim 
with the maid and baby could nowhere 
be found. We were beyond Bkakefra, on 
high land, seemingly within a stone’s throw 
of the cedars, but the shades of night were 
falling fast. Mr. L.’s paternal instincts 
settled the question of a halt, and leaving 
us to pitch the tent and get supper in the 
open wilderness he hastened back, calling 
Ibrahim at the top of his voice. Before 
it grew entirely dark we found a little 
spring of clear cold water and dug it deep 
enough to supply all our wants. It was 
dark before Mennie was found, and her 
little charge was brought to her mother 
as quite a trophy. All things must be 
learned by experience, and this day’s ex- 
perience taught us two things: never to 
trust a muleteer’s word again, and never 
to allow the party to be separated on a 
journey in Lebanon. The muleteers in- 
sisted that they had lost the road, though 
we ascertained that they had planned the 
delay in order to make two days of one. 
Ibrahim swore in the most horrible man- 
ner that Zekka had misled him, and Zekka 
swore by the beard of his donkey’s grand- 
father that no man ‘living could go from 
Duma to the Cedars in one day. 

Soon after sunrise, Aug. 20th, we enter- 
ed Arz-er-Rub, the “Cedars of the Lord.” 
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This ancient grove, so long supposed to 
be the only cedar-grove in Lebanon, has 
been described by so many tourists during 
the past three centuries, that I need not 
enter here into full particulars. In num- 
ber they are few. “A child may write 
them.” They number 393, or more if you 
reckon the double trees as two instead of 
one. Travelers are always disappointed 
in the diminutive size ofthe grove. Twelve 
of the trees are of immense size. The 
largest is forty-eight feet in circumference, 
and the remaining eleven vary from twen- 
ty to thirty feet. A block cut from the 
oldest indicated by the annual rings which 
mark each year’s growth, that its age must 
be nearly three thousand years. The 
Maronites of the neighboring villages look 
upon them with superstitious reverence. 
Every one returning from a visit to them 
is asked for a “‘barakeh,” or blessing, by all 
who meet him. The twelve giant trees 
_are reputed to have grown from the staves 
of the Twelve Apostles, whom the people 
in their ignorance of the New Testament 
suppose to have passed here with the 
Lord. An old man told me this, and I 
asked him what brought the Lord and his 
apostles here? “They came to see the 
cedars,” saidhe. ‘What cedars?” Iasked. 
“This sacred grove,” said he. “How 
could that be if they planted the twelve 
oldest trees?” ‘*Saheah,” said he, “‘haida 
ma ijah fe balee.” “True enough, that 
never came into my mind before.” 

The Maronites have a chapel in the 
midst of the grove, a tolerably strong in- 
dication that there was once a temple of 
Baal here. 

In the spring and summer, after the 
deep snows of winter are gone, a monk 
from the monastery at B’sherreh lives here 
to perform daily mass and beg a bukh- 
shish from travelers. An old monk with 
a snow-white beard was sitting under one 
of the trees during our visit, and after con- 
versing with him for some time, I asked 
him if he had a Bible. “ A Bible!” said he. 
“Whatis that?’ Ishowed him an Arabic 
Bible, in which he made out to spell out a 
few words. He had always read his pray- 
ers in ancient Syriac, and could hardly 
read Arabic. “Wonderful, wonderful !” 
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said he. ‘TI have been in the monastery 
of Mar Elisha for fifty years, and haye 
never seen a Bible before. If I can get 
permission of the Patriarch, I will get one 
before I die.” He said he could not take 
this one without a special order from his 
holiness! There is no part of Syria more 
priest-ridden than this so-called “holy 
mountain.” Of such holiness as priests 
and monks have there is a great abun. 
dance. There are forty priests in the one 
village of B’sherreh. The people are kept 
in gross ignorance. They are absolutely 
forbidden to buy the Bible, even that 
printed in Rome, and the priests can only 
buy it by special permission of the Patri. 
arch. The people are told that no one 
but the Pope has the Bible complete, and 
it is so immense in size and so voluminous 
that a camel can not carry it all at once. 

This old man had never heard of Europe 
or America. He thought France was a 
big town somewhere beyond Tripoli, and 
supposed that the sun when it set went 
into a cave under the earth, passed through 
to the east, and came up over the mountain 
in the morning. 

A shepherd lad stood near, listening 
with gaping mouth and staring eyes. 
“What is your name, my son?” “ Your 
humble servant Jidry,” that is, Small-Pox. 
I had heard of a Protestant Syrian girl 
named “Civil War,” rather an ominous 
name for whoever should marry her, though 
happily she is of a most amiable disposi- 
tion; but it seemed too bad to entail upon 
an unsuspecting child such a repugnant 
name as small-pox. So I asked him why 
they called him Small-Pox? He answered 
by asking, “Ana barif?” “Do I know?” 
An older youth volunteered the explana- 
tion that the small-pox was raging in the 
village when he was born, and they named 
him in memory of the pestilence! The 
girl, named Fetny, or Civil War, was also 
thus named for the reason that she was 
so ill-starred as to be born during the civil 
war of 1845. Think of naming a child 
Cholera Smith, or Rebellion Jones! Yet 
this is a favorite custom in Syria. 

The B’sherreh grove of cedars owes its 
preservation very much to the superstitions 
of the people. They imagine that the 
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under the trees is hollow, and that 
saints and spirits are assembled there 
ready to visit with their curse any one 
who should presume to cut down one oi 
the trees without the permission of the 
Patriarch. He can give permission, as he 
did not long since, to the Archbishop of 
Toulouse, to cut down and saw up a tree 
to make the altar in his cathedral. Some 
of our native friends who have mercantile 
business with the Patriarch have some- 
times secured for us fragments of limbs 
which have been broken off by the winter 
storms and lightnings, when 


“The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars, 
The Lord breaketh the cedars of Lebanon.” 


"The pulpit desk in a little country church 


in Northern Pennsylvania is veneered with 
cedar wood taken from a branch of the 
largest cedar in the grove, which was blown 
off in a storm in the winter of 1855-56. 

The trees in this B’sherreh grove are of 
all sizes, from one foot in diameter to six- 
teen feet; but there are no saplings, and 
although thousands of the cones fall annu- 
ally to the ground, and sprout and grow, 
the grove does not increase. Thousands of 
goats are pastured in the vicinity of the 
cedars, and are continually passing through 
them, destroying every green thing which 
appears above the surface. I have at 
times found these freshly sprouted cedars 
just beginning to grow, which had escaped 
the omnivorous goats; and were these 
creatures kept away there is no reason 
why the whole amphitheatre should not 
be covered again with a forest of cedars 
as in times of old. 


Sepremper, 1856. 


. . A second visit to the cedars 
bas taken me again through the great for- 
est between E] Hadeth and Neaha, which 
Iam now satisfied is the veritable cedar 
of Lebanon: My traveling companion, 
Rey. Mr. A., was of the same opinion, yet 
as neither of us were botanists, we could 
not be dogmatic in our views. Mr. Hur- 
ter informs me that Dr. Paulding of Da- 
mascus once passed through this grove, 
but pronounced the trees to be botanically 
different from the cedars of B’sherreh. I 
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could not agree with him, and came to the 
conclusion that Dr. Paulding must have 
pronounced his opinion upon specimens 
of the fir or juniper which are intermingled 
with the arz or cedar, the latter having 
escaped his observation. 

There are plainly two groves at El Ha- 
deth, the one on the high bluff where we 
lost our way last month, and the other 
on the slope of the mountain further north. 
In the latter the trees are literally innumer- 
able, extending for a mile along the range, 
and containing cedars enough to build a 
city of temples. 


Aveust, 1858. 


I have just returned from a visit to the 
celebrated monastery of Kannobin, where 
Asaad Es Shidiak was martyred many 
years ago. It is nearly at the bottom of 
the great ravine of the river Kadisha, and 
can only be reached by descending 1000 
feet down a stone staircase. A servant 
showed me the place where it is said 
Asaad was walled up in a cell to starve 
to death because he would not give. up 
the gospel. 

I spent a day at Ehden, which the Mar- 
onite priests claim was the Eden of Gen- 
esis. I fear that our first parents with 
their scanty apparel would hardly have 
endured a winter here 6000 fegt above the. 
sea, for in this month of August I have 
found it difficult to keep warm. 

This village is one of the strongholds 
of the papacy in Lebanon. Thus far no 
American missionary has been able to 
spend a full summer here. There are 
twenty Maronite priests. The Rev. Isaac 
Bird was driven out by violence thirty 
years ago, and the Rev. D. M. Wilson and 
family were driven out by fire and mob 
violence some years later. , Our Vice- 
Consul from Tripoli was spending the 
summer here, and when I arrived at his 
house, word was given out that the great 
Consul from Beirut had come, and about 
a dozen priests called to pay their respects. 
Food was soon brought, and at Yanni’s 
request I asked the blessing. Such a 
stampede as then followed! The bevy of 
priests, seeing their mistake, and finding 
that they had been honoring a “ Biblishy” 
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or Bible man, became panic-stricken, and 
fled in dismay. Yanni’s wife, Kareemy, 
said that the moment the prayer com- 
menced the old priest whispered to the 
rest, ‘‘ What, do consuls-pray too? What 
a land that America must be!” Another 
replied, “No, it must be the missionary 
from Tripoli,” and then followed the stam- 
pede. 

Though Yanni is a Protestant, yet being 
a merchant, and having large dealings 
with their bishop, (all Syrian bishops are 
wealthy and engage extensively in trade) 
he is on good terms with them. But 
when the crowd of priests is too great, 
and dinner-time comes, Kareemy, who is 
a shrewd housewife and understands their 
nature, brings out to her husband the 
Arabic Bible, the sight of which disperses 
them instantly. 

After dinner we walked along the aque- 
duct to the convent of Mar Sarkees, where 
I observed a small grove of cedars of the 
same character as those in the sacred 
grove. I was much interested in this fact, 
as another proof of the wide distribution 
of the cedars in ancient times. 

On my return to Duma, I made a third 
visit to the El Hadeth grove. This time 
I rode through the lower grove, which lies 
on the direct road from Neaha to El 
Hadeth. It thus appears that there are 
two El Hafleth groves, the upper and 
lower. These trees are identical with 
those of the sacred grove. The cones 
which I gathered are the same with those 
ofthe latter, and can not be distinguished 
from them. The shape of the trees, the 
wide-spreading horizontal branches, the 
flat upper surface of the limbs, the foliage 
being matted together like a Persian car- 
pet, and covered with the blunt oblong 
cones, and that peculiar tout ensemble 
which makes the “ cedar of Lebanon” un- 
mistakable, whether in its own native 
wilds or in the Jardin des Plantes in 
Paris, convinced me that here was at 
length a refutation of the statement that 
the cedars of the sacred grove of B’sherreh 
are the sole remnants of the once mighty 
cedar forests of Lebanon. 

We have also found a few cedars above 
Duma, our summer residence, though they 
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are small and of no significance, except as 
showing that the cedar did once grow at 
an altitude not exceeding 2300 above the 
sea. 

We have thus visited jive different 
points in Northern Lebanon where the 
cedar still flourishes. The great wilder. 
ness north of Ehden may contain others, 
but it still remains to be explored. 


Ar Zxrnarten, September, 1858, 


A ride of four days along the heights 
of Lebanon has brought me to this retired 
village. In the whole journey from Duma 
we have not seen a tree which could be 
identified with the cedar. There are 
walnuts and oaks at Afka and pines at 
B’skinta, but no cedar. The people of 
this village speak of a tree called “ Ab- 
hool” in the mountain range above us; 
and the Rev. Mr. Lyons, who summered 
here in 1855, tells me that there are cedars 
above Ain Zehalteh. We can see dark 
spots on the lofty mountain overhanging 
the village, but want of time prevents our 
scaling the ascent to-day. We spent a 
half hour at the marvelous fountains just 
below the village, from which an ice-cold 
river runs impetuously, bearing life and 
beauty along its banks all the way down 
to the sea. These “streams from Leb- 
anon” have a charm about them which 
to me is irresistible. They are “cold 
waters in a thirsty land.” But for these 
magnificent fountains of Lebanon a 
great portion of the mountain would be 
a desert. 


Berrut, June, 1864. 


My friend, the Rev. H. B. Tristram, of 
Greatham, England, has just returned 
from his six months’ scientific tour 
through Palestine and Syria. He has 
made large collections of the fauna and 
flora, the land-shells, and fossil remains 
to be found in this interesting land. In 
addition to many other points of interest 
which he has visited, he is quite enthusi- 
astic about the El Hadeth grove of cedars, 
having never heard of them before. It is 
satisfactory to find that his testimony and 
that of the botanist of his expedition con- 
firm the fact that these cedars are the 
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genuine “ Pinus Cedrus” of the original 


mhcmscn, of The Land and the 
Book, states that he had known of the 


fi Hadeth grove, but was never clear as 
to their botanical character. 


Doma, July, 1865. 

The summer heats of the plain, and ill- 
ness in the family of a missionary brother 
stationed in Tripoli, and now summering 
in Duma, led me to leave Beirut on the 
twelith instant for a fortnight’s visit to 
these familiar scenes. My traveling com- 
panion was a young English merchant of 
Alexandria, a son of Dr. Pye Smith, the 
geologist. We found the little invalid 
quite recovered ; and as we had passed 
long months of wearying labors on the 
plain, we gave ourselves up to mental re- 
laxation and repose. 

On our way from Beirut we passed 
large bodies of armed men following their 
leader, Yusef Keram, who was hurrying 
south to Ghazir to avenge a pretended in- 
sult to one of his Maronite retainers. 
This Yusef Keram is a petty mountain 
sheikh, a devoted papist, a slave of the 
priests, and an unprincipled scoundrel. 
By his reckless raids he is bringing mis- 
ery upon thousands of his co-religionists, 
who are his dupes, and he bids fair soon 
to bring down upon himself the whole 
power of the Turkish government. This 
part of the mountain has had no govern- 
ment since my arrival in Syria; and Datd 
Pasha, the new: governor of Lebanon, is 
now absent in Constantinople, trying to 
get military force enough to bring this 
holy mountain into subjection. During 
his absence Yusef is rampant, and has 
put all this region into a ferment. Yet 
we are so familiar with the people, and 
80 well known to them, that we have 
visited the cedars of Lebanon again. To 
the rest of the party all was new. The 
cliffs of Neaha and Ehden, the El Hadeth 
cedars, the fearful gorge of Kannobin, the 
fountains of the Kadisha, the great am- 
phitheatre, and the ancient B’sherreh 
grove, all evoked from them exclamations 
of surprise and delight. 

We did not take Zekka as a muleteer 
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this time. Zekka has become a great 
man in his village. He has been in for- 
eign parts, since he swore by the beard 
of his donkey’s grandfather. In com- 
pany with another fellow-member of the 
Orthodox Greek Church, he planned a 
crusade in holy Russia. Stealing the seal 
of the Greek bishop, they forged certifi- 
cates of recommendation to all the clergy 
of the orthodox apostolic church in the 
land of “Muscobe.” They were wel- 
comed in Russia, and reaped a golden 
harvest. But their vaulting ambition 
overleaped itself. They forged the seal 
of the Prefect of Moscow, commending 
them to all the government officials as 
worthy brethren from the Holy Land, 
seeking aid in building a church in their 


‘beloved native land. The forgery was 


detected, and Zaccheus, not voluntarily, 
like him of Jericho, but through dire com- 
pulsion from his dear Muscobe brethren, 
disgorged his ill-gotten treasure, and was 
only saved from a journey to Siberia by 
the aid of a fellow-Syrian, Mr. Selim No- 
fel, now professor of Arabic in the Impe- 
rial University. 

We saw Zaccheus. He had returned a 
wiser man. He looked humbled, but in- 
sisted that Nofel did wrong to publish an 
exposure of him in the Arabic journal of 
Beirut. He thought it would injure the 
good name of Syria! Poor Zekka! He 
has heard gospel truth enough to teach 
him better, and is outwardly our friend, 
but his conscience has been trained in the 
Greek Church, whose confessional, like 
that of the papacy, teaches the people 
impunity in sin. He, no doubt, thought 
that the sin of forgery would be atoned 
for by giving a tithe of his spoils to the 
church ; and as for the lying and stealing, 
any Greek priest in Syria would quiet his 
conscience with a guarantee of pardon for. 
twenty-five cents! 

Zekka was not with us now. We 
brought a Protestant muleteer from Bei- 
rut. We visited the El Hadeth grove 
again, and gathered great branches cov- 
ered with the beautiful cones. 

There are in this grove some of the 
rarest gems of scenery to be found any- 
where in the land. It is a limestone for- 
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mation, and the rocks are worn by the 
water into the most grotesque shapes. 
There are pyramids and towers and pin- 
nacles and spires shooting up their white 
points among the dark foliage of the ce- 
dars in the most striking contrast. Then 
there are caverns and ravines and broken 
hillocks, with the old and young trees 
scattered over them on every side. At 
least two thirds of these trees are young 
enes, though some of them are hoary with 
the mosses of age. This grove is worthy 
of being a resort for tourists, and will be, 
no doubt, as soon as it is generally known, 
and the guide-books have been adjusted 
to meet the facts in the case. It is less 
than half an hour from El Hadeth, and 
El Hadeth is named in all the books of 
travel. 

We found the Wakeel of the Maronite 
patriarch engaged in building a new chap- 
el at the old sacred grove of B’sherreh, 
and glad to be civil to us, in hope of a 
bukhshish on our departure. Though in 
the month of July, we had a shower on 
our arrival at the grove, and the dark 
clouds were all around and below 
us. 
The next day being clear, we took a 
guide and rode up the Baalbec road to the 
ridge, and thence along the narrow back- 
bone of the range due north over Jebel 
Makmel to Fim el Mezab, the next to the 
highest peak. Dhuhr el Kodeeb is a lit- 
tle higher, being ten thousand and sixty- 
one feet. The view from this point is in- 
describable. The sea, the plain toward 
Palmyra, the whole of Coelo-Syria, Anti- 
Lebanon, Hermon, and the valley of the 
Jordan, were around and beneath us. 
The peak itself is so narrow that the 
view, especially from the eastern edge, 
makes one dizzy. Fossil oyster-shells 
(Ostreea Syriaca) were strewn all over the 
summit. Turning to the west, we de- 
scended into a vast funnel-shaped cavity, 
in which we rode over a snow-bank a 
quarter of a mile long, sixty feet thick, 
and hardened almost into ice. Flocks of 
_ cattle and sheep belonging to Arab shep- 
herds were drinking from the water which 
oozed from the melting mass of snow. 
This basin has no outlet, and the water 
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sinks into the heart of the mountain, feed. 
ing the perennial fountains, 

The descent from this point to the oo. 
dars is precipitous and not a little danger. 
ous; but to save time and prevent our 
being enveloped and lost in the rapidly 
gathering clouds, we made good our de. 
scent. ‘“*Facilis descensus ;” and for a 
full hour, by dint of running and leaping 
to keep our horses from falling upon us, 
we reached the level of the cedars, and 
twenty minutes’ ride over the undulating 
moraines brought us to our tent, thankful 
that no accident had befallen us, Re- 
turning to Duma by way of Ehden, we 
were invited to call upon Yusef Keram, 
who is trying to get into the good graceg 
of the American Consul, as all the other 
consuls have dropped him, but we begged 
to be excused. He is an outlaw, and it 
becomes all order-loving residents in Sy- 
ria to discountenance him. 

Leaving Duma my companion and my. 
self bade farewell to the two missionary 
families, and pressed on southward along 
the Lebanon range. The cholera was rag- 
ing in Egypt, and was just declaring it- 
self on the Syrian coast, and for’ two 
weeks we had been without news from 
the outer world. We found on reaching 
Abeih that Beirut was deserted by the 
great part of the Christian population, 
who had crowded the mountain villages to 
overflowing. Quarantines were establish- 
ed on every side, so that traveling about 
was almost out of the question. We 
could only get into Abeih after a consid- 
erable detention outside the village. Our 
Beirut congregation was all in the mount- 
ain. The press was closed, as were all 
the schools. Only three Protestant men 
remained in the city. Should we descend 
we could not return without undergoing 
a fifteen days’ quarantine in the open fields 
without even a tent, exposed to sun by 
day and dews by night. 

We had remained in Abeih but a few 
days when a telegram came from Mr. Yan 
ni, in Tripoli, that the American families 
in Duma had been attacked by a mob, and 
their lives were in danger. An order was 
sent in reply from the American Consul, 
that he should send up an armed janizary to 
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them. Word'was sent to the gov- 
emment of Lebanon, and promises were 
made that the offenders would be arrested. 
As Dafid Pasha was absent from Syria, 
and Yusef Keram’s rebellion was becoming 
more and more developed, we thought it 
best on the whole to go to Duma with ani- 
mals enough to bring away the mission 
families. 
Aveust, 1865. 
Mr. B—— and myself headed the expe- 
dition, reached Duma in safety, and found 
all well. The stars and stripes with the 
janizary had restored order. We made 
immediate inquiry as to the nature of this 
most unexpected outbreak. It seems that 
astranger from Bukfeia, named Nasif Per- 
fection, a man of low character and intem- 
perate habits, in league with a renegade 
from Akoora, who had committed murder, 
came to the conclusion that it was time to 
gect the Protestant missionaries from Du- 
ma, where they had summered for ten 
years without molestation. On the Sun- 
day following our departure they drank 
freely of arak, the Syrian whisky, and hay- 
ing gathered a crowd of Maronites from 
the market-place in the western quarter 
of the village, they proceeded, armed with 
dubs and guns, to the house of my broth- 
a, to order him out of the village. Dr. 
P—— had just come in for an evening 
service ;-and, seeing the crowd, supposed 
they were coming to attack Antonios, a 
young Protestant blacksmith, and stepped 
out to remonstrate with them. With the 
cry, “That is the man!” they rushed 
upon him, snapped a gun and pistol at 
him, both of which missed fire, and at 
length a club struck his shoulder inflict- 
ing a slight wound. Upon this the vil- 
lagers from that quarter of the town came 
to the rescue. The mob was driven off, 
the friendly party not allowing the mis- 
sionaries to step outside the door again. 
It was a night of anxiety and alarm. 
Armed men came from the neighboring 
Villages to join in the mélée. The priests 
of the village publicly cursed any one who 
should sell any thing to the missionaries, 
or even speak to them. Priest Job of the 
eastern quarter alone refused to join in the 
curse. Zekka came back the next day 
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from a neighboring village. “How I wish 
I had been here,” he said; “I would have 
broken the heads of the whole western 
mob!” The old feud between the eastern 
and western quarters was thus overruled 
for the safety of the Lord’s servants. But 
the appearance of the janizary had a most 
composing effect on the people. Two del- 
egations of armed men from neighboring 
Maronite villages, who had come to join 
in the crusade, suddenly conceived great 
affection for the missionaries, and offered 
to bring them food daily while the “curse” 
lasted in Duma. At midnight one man 
would quietly place a back-load of wood 
on the porch, a poor woman would steal 
in with chickens, another with eggs and 
milk, another with jars of water ; so that, 
though no one came by day, ere long the 
night visitors supplied their every want. 
Nasif fled. A Turkish commission was 
sent to investigate, took bribes, and did 
nothing. Yusef Keram, the rebel, anx- 
ious to get occasion to prove that none 
could govern Lebanon but himself, sent 
word to the missionaries, and offered to 
come and burn the village as a punishment 
to the people, but this polite offer they 
politely declined. Among the priests who 
cursed the missionaries was a tall, sallow 
Greek Catholic priest, who, years ago, chal- 
lenged me to a trial as to which of us was 
the true successor of the apostles. The 
trial was to be by fire. The town oven 
(a hole in the ground the size of a flour- 
barrel) was to be heated red-hot, and then 
both of us go down into it headforemost, 
and the one whose beard came out un- 
burned would be the true successor of 
Peter. I assented on condition that I 
build the fire and he go down first, and if 
his beard were not burned off I would 
yield the point. He turned and said to 
the people, it is not lawful even to talk to 
these Protestants, and thus ended the trial 
by fire. 

In the latter part of the month we all 
came away from Duma to the south. The 
political sky was thickening, and it seem- 
ed no longer desirable to remain. Our 
friends mourned our departure and the 
priests were jubilant, while the guilty 
portion of the people were in great alarm 
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lest deserved punishment should now be- 
fall them. At Akoora we had a ceremo- 
nious call from a renowned Metawaleh cut- 
throat, the Emir Suleyman el Harfoosh, 
who came to our tent to ask the news and 
offer his aid in punishing Duma. He had 
just returned from a predatory tour to 
Baalbec, and brought back great spoil of 
cattle and sheep. Said he, “The Turks 
have outlawed me, and I must live in 
some way.” We were glad to know that 
he was not intending to sleep near our en- 
campment. He afterward joined Yusef 
Keram, fought against the army of Daid 
Pasha, fled to a cave near Hamath, was 
caught, and my brother saw him brought 
to Hums a prisoner in chains, with his ac- 
cusation written on a card tied around his 
neck. He died in prison the night he 
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reached Damascus. The Arabic name for 
corrosive sublimate is suleymany. The 
people, in speaking of his death, say that 
the Emir Suleyman died of suleymany! 

As a sequel to the Duma riot, Yusef 
Keram’s Maronite horde, during the sub. 
sequent war with Daid Pasha, quartered 
themselves in Duma for weeks, and plun. 
dered the people until they were in dan- 
ger of starvation. The sheikh of the yjl. 
lage, a Greek, was obliged to turn Maron. 
ite, with many of the people. The Greek 
priests fled. Their cattle, sheep, horses, 
wheat, cheese, and poultry, were swept 
clean ; and some of their leading men, on 
coming to Tripoli, told the Greeks that it 
was a just judgment of God upon them 
for allowing unoffending missionaries to 
be assaulted and driven away. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE GRAND EXPOSITION OF 1867. 


Tr is a striking fact that the Emperor 
of the French should have chosen, as a 
site upon which to celebrate the progress 
of civilization, the most famous parade- 
ground in Europe. It really seems as if 
the sword were indeed to be turned into a 
ploughshare when the field of the god of 
war is selected as the spot whereon to 
display the triumphs of the arts of peace. 
Mars gives place to Mercury, to the god- 
dess of letters, and to the muses. This 
wide and barren expanse, where the mili- 
tary heroes of France were wont to review 
their armies before leading them to the 
battle-field ; whither they returned to dis- 
play with martial pomp the trophies of 
their victories ; where no sound was heard 
except the tramp of columns, the grum- 
bling roll of artillery, and the clattering 
rush of mounted squadrons ; this desolate 
plain is to-day transformed into an im- 
mense, busy, buzzing hive, where are 
being reflected the industrial products of 
the civilized and semi-civilized world. 
Above the footprints of armies returned 
to dust has arisen a temple devoted to 
civilization ; and, round about, where 
lately there was but blank space, gardens 


and arbors, fountains and cascades, ave- 
nues and pretty knolls appear ; artificial 
rivers glide by spiral turns in among ver- 
dant banks, flower-laden ; and from their 
midst rise little islands, verdant and grace- 
ful. On this same spot, where Napoleon 
I. symbolized the era of conquest by the 
distribution of the eagles, Napoleon IIL 
inaugurates a better and brighter era of 
generous rivalry in science, agriculture, 
and letters. Thus, the Champ de Mars, 
in its successive aspects, represents the 
contrast between the first and the second 
empire. The first Bonaparte built his 
power upon the number of his troops and 
the glories of war. The second Bonaparte 


seeks dynastic safety by urging forward 
the thrift, the energy, and the inventive 


genius of his people. There is reason to 
believe that he has abandoned, once and 
forever, the policy of encroachment upon 
foreign soils ; that he sees the folly of that 
jealousy which views with fear the prog- 
ress of a rival people; and that he rests 
his own security upon the development 
in France, if not of liberty, (and in this 
point, no doubt, he errs) at least of a 
spirit of emulation in the substantial arts 
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of a busy peace. Napoleon I. displayed 
on the Champ de Mars the tattered flags, 
the efptured cannon, the battle-field relics 
of his defeated neighbors. Napoleon III. 
performs an office at once more graceful 
and more shrewd in inviting those neigh- 
bors to the same spot as the guests of 
France, and summons them to a contrast 
which will invigorate alike the victorious 
and the conquered. However much, 
therefore, one may deprecate the political 
career of the present emperor, it is not 
possible to withhold from him that praise 
which is due to every sovereign who man- 
ifests an ambition to put the world for- 
ward in civilization. The energy, too, 
with which he has pushed the prepara- 
tions to receive his guests, the anxiety 
which he has evinced to accord every pos- 
sible privilege and comfort to all, the per- 
sonal interest which he has taken in every 
minutest detail, prove a worthy pride in 
making the enterprise the most memora- 
ble of its kind in the annals of modern 
times. 

Our object, however, in the present arti- 
de, is to give some account of the Exposi- 
tion itself; to describe the ground, the 
edifices, the arrangements, and the present 
prospect ; and to point out, in such a gen- 
eral way as the limits of a paper like the 
present will admit, the prominent features 
of the design. Doubtless very many of 
those who read this magazine are deeply 
interested in the approaching festival of 
the nations ; some who propose to enter 
into the noble competition for which it will 
give so grand an opportunity ; many more 
who are promising themselves a personal 
inspection of its varied glories. 

The writer took occasion recently to 
visit the Champ de Mars. Nothing could 
be more striking than the change which 
has been wrought in its whole appearance. 
Those who formerly, from curiosity to see 
a spot so noted in French annals, visited 
it, were often greatly disappointed in its 
bare, desolate aspect. It was nothing 
more than a vast plain, without foliage or 
shade, extending from the Ecole Militaire 
to the Seine, which bounded it on two 
sides. The only possible attraction which 
then drew people to it, besides historical 
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significance, was an occasional review, at 
which royalty was present, or the celebra- 
tion of féte days. On ordinary days it 
was as solitary, and in summer as hot 
and cheerless, as a desert. The tourist 
need not be told that the Champ de Mars 
lies at the western extremity of Paris, on 
the lower side of the Seine, and in the 
direction of St. Cloud. A little to the 
eastward (a block of houses intervening) 
is the Hotel des Invalides, and its broad 
esplanade reaching to the river quays. 
At the rear of the Champ de Mars stands 
the Ecole Militaire, built in a style similar 
to the Louvre, but less ornate.. Beyond 
that curve of the Seine which forms its 
western limit, one discovers the sparsely 
built suburbs of the city, which stretch 
out with irregular groups of buiidings 
toward Sévres. It is a goodly distance, 
therefore, from the centre of Paris, which 
we might fix at the Palais Royal; at least 
the principal hotels, whither the tide of 
travelers reaching Paris sets, are in that 
neighborhood. 

The easiest as well as pleasantest route 
to the Champ de Mars is through the 
Place de la Concorde, along the right 
bank of the river, and so across the Pont 
de Jena, at the further end of which you 
find yourself immediately facing the Exhi- 
bition Palace. Those who prefer to ride 
may take the horse railway, or, as it is 
called, the Chemin Américaine, which runs 
between the Place de la Concorde and 
Sévres, and passes directly by the Pont de 
Jena; and you are put down here at the 
moderate charge of four sous. The main 
building of the Exposition, like the general 
design, is quite original. An edifice in 
greater contrast to those previously built 
in Paris and London for a similar pur- 
pose could hardly be imagined. The ef- 
fect, at first, is a trifle disappointing. The 
building reminds one somewhat of a new- 
fashioned iron railway station, still more 
of a stupendous gasometer. To one look- 
ing at it from any given point it seems to 
be round; a circumambulation of it dis- 
covers it to be rather oval than round, 
rather oblong than either. The architec- 
ture is light and not wanting in grace; 
rows of narrow iron pillars support a roof 
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of the same material, and are in turn sup- 
ported by a gallery which is upheld by a 
lower and longer series of iron pillars. 
These pillars with their girdles contain no 
less than 13,500 tons of metal; 10,000 of 
this are employed in the outer gallery. 
Six millions of-rivets have been used in 
the building, and fifteen millions of holes 
bored. The roofs are covered with zinc, 
and more than one thousand cubic metres 
of rafters and 53,000 square metres of 
plank aided in their construction 

The roofs curve gradually to the upper 
row Of pillars, and the whole iron work is 
painted a dull brown. This is the first 
impression of the exterior. The whole 
building, according to the plan, is 110 
metres (39} imperial feet each) long, and 
884 wide, the corners being rounded. Six- 
teen hectares (24 acres each) of ground are 
thus covered. The centre of the building 
is nearly the centre of the old Champs de 
Mars, and there is a considerable space 
between its northern side and the quays, 
and also between its southern side and the 
Ecole Militaire: The edifice is built in 
concentric circles ; that part of it which we 
have described as the exterior, with the iron 
pillars and roof, being the exterior and 
greater circle. In the centre of the small- 
est and most interior circle is a plot of 
ground, which is now being laid out as a 
garden and promenade; this plot contains 
half a hectare, or one acre and a quarter 
of land. The galleries which run around 
the respective circles are intersected by 
other galleries which radiate from the in- 
terior garden, cutting the circles at right 
angles to the outer circle. Observe the 
advantage of this design: all the series of 
products of the same kind or department 
are to be arranged round the circles ; each 
nation, on the contrary, is to have a space 
running between the galleries which radi- 
ate from the garden. So that, by follow- 
ing the circular galleries, the visitor sees 
in juxtaposition the same product or sim- 
ilar ones, as displayed by the several 
countries ; while, by proceeding from the 
central garden outward, he is able to view 
the various products of each separate 
country. France will, as might be expect- 
ed, occupy a greater part of the eastern 
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section of the main building. The re. 
mainder of the space will be distributed 
as follows: starting from the west end of 
the main entrance and turning eastwar 

Great Britain and her colonies will be 
found in the first section; then, in this 
succession, Central and South America, 
the United States, Tunis and Morocco, 
Persia, China, Siam, Japan, Egypt, Turkey, 
the States of the Danube, Rome, Italy, 
Russia, Scandinavia, Denmark, Greece, 
Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, Austria, Ger. 
many, and Prussia; the latter bordering 
on the main avenue leading from the garden 
outward toward the Ecole Militaire, which 
is regarded as the post of honor. Belgium 
and Holland will have small spaces beside 
the French department in the eastern sec. 
tion of the palace. There are thirteen 
circular galleries, and sixteen radiating 
from the centre outward. The whole ed- 
ifice, with the exception of the two gal- 
leries nearest the garden, is built of iron; 
those two galleries are of mason work, 
The two interior galleries are to be devot- 
ed to the fine arts and the history of 
labor. Over the garden will be an awning, 
six metres in width, while there will be 
plenty of light, as the awning will only 
stretch over the centre of the open space, 
leaving wide crevices between it and the 
inner circle at either end. The arrange- 
ments which have been made for the in- 
troduction of air, light, and heat are well- 
nigh perfect, and are in themselves a curi- 
ous iflustration of the progress of modern 
science. Underneath all the galleries, both 
circular and radiating, are covered con- 
duits, which are connected with exterior 
subterranean conduits laid under the park, 
and which convey sufficient quantities of 
air to amply ventilate the structure. Air 
will be pumped into these exterior conduits 
by steam machinery already erected for 
the purpose, and will find escape in per- 
forated gratings in the floors of the respect- 
ive galleries. To supply an adequate 
amount of light by which the spectators 
may examine every thing minutely, sky- 
lights have been introduced at short in- 


tervals in all the zinc roofs, besides the 


numerous windows, over two hundred in 
number, which are to be observed in the 
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exterior circular gallery. In order to 

against disastrous effects from heavy 
rains, which are apt to occur in Paris dur- 
ing the spring, a system of drainage sewers 
has been put into execution, which com- 
municate with the ground in every direc- 
tion, and are sufficient to carry off the 
water from all localities where it would be 
apt to stand. By underground tunnels, 
communicating with the Seine, water is 
introduced into the edifice to serve the 

se of cleansirig, and for the use of 
guests and exhibitors. 

Of course, the restaurant department 
will be one of the most important in the 
exhibition—important in the same degree 
as people enjoy ministering to the creature 
comforts compared with the pleasures of 
sight; no one need be told of the French 
tendencies in this regard. A large portion 
of one of the galleries, then, on the ground 
floor, is to be devoted to the restaurants ; 
and as people must have ice and cool 
wines and fresh meats, vast cellars be- 
neath them have been completed under- 
ground. These cellars are vaulted and 
are 1800 metres long and ten wide. The 
other subterranean passages, for the pur- 
poses which have been mentioned, which 
run parallel with the galleries radiating 
from the garden, are 2000 metres by five. 
Those which run parallel with the circular 
galleries are of the same dimensions. The 
extent of the windows may be imagined 
when it is stated that 45,000 square metres 
of glass have been used in their construc- 
tion, while 20,000 metres of glass are to 
be found in the roof sky-lights. The work 
which has been performed by the masons 
comprises 52,000 cubic metres, of which 
the foundations absorb 87,000, the two 
interior galleries 10,000, and the walls of 
the outer gallery 5000. 

These are, in brief, the general measure- 
ments and statistics regarding the main 
building, which convey some idea of its 
extent, the immense amount of labor which 
has been necessary to its conclusion, and 
the elaborateness and completeness of the 
plans upon which it has been constructed. 

These plans were finally adopted, with 
the sanction of the Emperor and the Min- 
ister of Public Works, early in August, 
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1865. But some time was necessary to 
close the great number of contracts, and 
the work was not fairly begun before Oe- 
tober, 1865. Within a year after the be- 
ginning of the foundations the edifice was 
completed, and the windows inserted ; and 
it only remained to finish off and decorate 
the interior. If the exhibition opens on 
the first of April, only a year and a half 
will have elapsed between the adoption of 
the definite plans and the inauguration. 
It is almost incredible that a building so 
enormous, so complicated, and requiring 
so much delicacy of workmanship, should 
have reached its finishing touches in so 
brief a period; and, before a single product 
is placed within its walls, it stands as a 
wonderful triumph, not only of modern 
architectural science, but of the energy, 
the perseverance, and the admirable man- 
agement of its projectors. 

But the construction and successful 
completion of the main edifice is only a 
part of the work which was accomplished 
between October, 1865, and October, 1866. 
Possibly those who, during the coming 
spring and summer, take advantage of the 
cheap excursion tickets, will find the pal- 
ace the least attraction of the Champ de 
Mars. The homely and trite old adage 
about variety being the spice of life is 
made an imperative law in the design. 
On all sides of the palace is laid out an. 
extensive park, and this is interspersed 
with many buildings, some of which are 
to be occupied by exhibitors, others de- 
voted to the convenience of the nation’s 
guests. 

Directly opposite the west end of the 
Pont de Jena is erected the long covered 
gallery which is to serve for the grand 
opening, and afterward for the conven- 
ience of those who wish to proceed directly 
to the main edifice. This is connected 
with the grand entrance, which has some- 
thing of the appearance of a triumphal 
arch, being adorned with bas-reliefs and 
sculptural conceits, and comprising a large 
central arch, and tyo smaller ones on 
either side of it. The gallery itself: is. 
formed into two aisles, between which is 
a broad, open Avenue; and before reach-. 
ing the main entrance the two aisles 
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curve round to the right and left, forming, 


directly in front of the entrance, a half. 


circular piazza, after the manner of the 
colonnade of St. Peter’s at Rome. The 
grand arch of the main entrance is to be 
profusely decorated, and will be adorned 
by"flags of all nations ; and here the grand 
ceremony of the opening, participated in 
by the Emperor of the French, and other 
crowned heads who will probably be pres- 
ent, will take place. In that part of the 
park which is immediately at the right of 
the covered gallery, as one looks toward 
the entrance, rises the edifice of the Inter- 
national Club, an imposing building, with 
an air of comfort appropriate to the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. The 
club-house consists of two stories, above 
the ground floor. The first floor above 
the ground floor will contain a single spa- 
cious hall; here will be found the princi- 
pal journals and magazines of the werld, 
which will arrive regularly ; large black- 
boards, whereon will be posted daily tele- 
grams from all quarters of the globe, mar- 
ket quotations, late commercial news, and 
such other items of information as shall 
be deemed of interest to the visitors ; and 
along the side of the room will be placed 
writing-desks and every convenience for 
correspondence, which the guests will be 
free to use. Here, too, one may find in- 
terpreters learned in all the languages ; 
and not the least valuable of the advan- 
ipeve which the club will offer will be the 
ullest information as to where lodgings 
and meals are to be obtained, ahd at what 
prices. A post-office will be established, 
whither letters and other mail matter may 
be addressed; and boxes for the receipt 
of out-going mails will be set up at con- 
venient intervals. The hall will be ele- 
gantly furnished and decorated, and fully 
supplied with the comforts of air, heat, 
and water. 

The upper floor of the club-house will 
be converted into a vast restaurant for 
the accommodation of the club-members. 
This will comprise a large hall where 
tables @héte will be served to all who 
have gregarious or economical propensi- 
ties. Leading out of this will be smaller 
apartments of various capacity, some di- 
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vided from others by folding-doors, ang 
thus capable of expansion. These are for 
tétes-d-tétes or small parties, indispensable 
needs, at least of the Parisian world 
The small compartments into which the 
ground floor beneath the principal hal] 
is divided are to be let out to tradesmen, 
who will drive a brisk trade in so fre. 
quented a spot. The international ex. 
change, the main object of the club, will 
be one of the most commendable and im. 
portant features of the exhibition. Here 
merchants of different nations will meet 
together, discuss the business enterprise 
and interest of each and all, familiarize 
themselves more intimately with the prod- 
ucts and capabilities of the various coun. 
tries, and thereby unquestionably do much 
to stimulate commefcial activity every. 
where ; for half an hour’s chat between 
two merchants is better for business than 
a score of letters; and where there is a 
convention of thousands the good results 
of intercommunication must be incalcu- 
lable. 

Both the upper stories of the club-housoe 
are supplied with balconies; the lower 
one is a wide covered porch, protected 
from the inclemency of the weather by a 
graceful roof, and affording the advantage 
of a pleasant promenade and an admirable 
lookout, whence to view the pageants 
and processions, and the ever-interesting 
sight of the multitudes pouring in dense 
streams hither and thither. This porch, 
it may be conjectured, will be resorted to 
for social relaxation, and will afford a 
pleasant retreat where one may enjoy his 
cigar in peace after a wearisome tour of 
sight-seeing. The privileges of the club 
are to be open to the exhibitors during 
the period of the Exposition, on payment 
of a fee of one hundred francs. Those 
visitors who wish to do so will be admitted 
on the same terms, if recommended by 
two exhibitors, or by the commissioners 
of their own country. The shops on the 
ground floor are fitted up in grand style, 
and when they receive their stock of jew- 
elry and fancy material will present 
bright and cheerful aspect. 

Immediately behind the club-building is 
erected the houses of Protestant missions ; 
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and further westward is a space set apart 
for Morocco, while in the vicinity stands 
the unique palace of the Bey of Tunis. 
Among the most curious sights to be seen 
at the Exposition will certainly be the 
models of Eastern and African palaces, 
habitations, streets, and huts. The palace 
of the Bey of Tunis and of the Viceray 
of Egypt, the reproduction of a street of 
Grand Cairo, with its shops, dwellings, and 
bazaars, and representations of the chdlets 
of North-African herdsmen and peasants, 
will give a more vivid picture of the cus- 
toms and habits of those semi-civilized yet 
ingenious people than a library of books 
of travel. Southward from the bey’s 
palace just mentioned are plots divided 
off for the reception of Chinese and Japan- 
ese buildings and curiosities ; a little be- 
yond one sees the Persian gardens in a 
state of progress, near by the Egyptian 
temple, (a magnificent copy of that ancient 
one wherein the Ptolemies worshiped) 
and, beside this, the ground where the ex- 
terior display from the Brazils will be 
noticeable. Between the section of the 
park accorded to these attractive exhibi- 
tionsand therear main avenue leading from 
the Exposition Palace toward the Ecole Mil- 
itaite, are situated the spaces given for the 
out-of-door shows of Great Britain and the 
United States of America; behind that 
occupied by the latter nation are to be 
found the plots for Turkey, the States of 
the Church, and Italy. 

The northeastern corner of the park, op- 
posite the International Club, is occupied 
by France. Here the most noticeable ob- 
ject is the Pavilion of the Emperor Napo¥ 
leon, This is a curious edifice, somewhat 
oriental in its style of architecture, and 


surmounted by a profusitn of imperial. 


eagles, leaving no doubt in the mind of 
the purpose for which it is intended. The 
top represents an imperial crown. Near 


by is a Roman Catholic chapel, built by_. 
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stands nearer the entrance ayehue. There 
will also be a Protestant church in the 
French ground. Between the building of 
Photosculpture and the north-east corner 
of the Exposition Palace is a lovely minia- 
ture lake, with its rocky island, whence 
rises a most picturesque light-house; and 
at the end of the lake is a noble cascade, 
a faithful imitation of rugged nature, moss- 
covered, eccentric, and disposed with a rare 
eye to effect. Beyond the imperial pavil- 
ion are some model houses of Mulhausen 
workmen, and the great boiler of Thomas 
& Powell, and other model boilers, while 
nearer the Seine are the model workshops 
and houses of Parisian artisaris. In the 
south-eastern section of the park, that is, 
between the Hotel des Invalides and the 
main avenue going toward the Ecole Mili- 
taire, will be a varied collection of such 
curiosities as improved hot-houses, aquaria, 
horticultural systems, etc. Nearer the 
avenue is an edifice to be occupied by a dis- 
play of the fine arts, on either side of which 
appears a noble equestrian sculpture ; fur- 
ther on, toward the Ecole Militaire, will 
be found restaurants, cafés, aviaries with 
every variety of birds, botanical exhibi- 
tions, conservatories of rare shrubs and 
trees, vegetables, flowers, and fruit hot- 
beds, aquaria on a comprehensive scale, 
monumental yards, winter gardens, the 
“humming-bird’s palace,” (which will be 
charming enough) and, in the midst, the 
pavilion erected in honor of the Empress 
Eugénie. East of the great palace are sit- 
uated the principal exhibitions of fruit 
and vegetables, hot-houses, extensive 
varieties of rare plants, and collections 
of agricultural products in general. Along 
the south-western boundary will be found 
# model farm and husbandman’s shop. To 
the south-west, on the opposite side of the 
year main avenue from the British and 
American ground, are situated those— 
first, of Prussia, who always has the place 


one of the French bishops at his own exf of honor, (such is another result of Sadowa) 


pense; and here will be exhibited” the 
ecclesiastical ornaments of the Romish 
Church. The Photosculpture building, 
designed for displays of the latest improve- 
ments in photographic science, and which 
somewhat resembles a Gothic chapel, 


then Germany, Austria, Norway and Swe- 
den, Spain, Portugal, and Lower Denmark, 
(that is, Schleswig and Holstein) in this 
order. Of these the edifice of Austria bids 
fair to attract the most attention. In this 
corner there will be an active rivalry be- 
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tween the several Teutonic nations. The 
Austrian building is in the shape of a 
quadran;.:e, with eight sections, having in 
their centre an open square. Here will be 
found a restaurant after the Vienna style, 
and, near by, an Austrian kitchen. The 
different sections are divided between the 
Galicians, Hungarians, Wallachians, Styri- 
ans, Tyrolese, and the North-Austrians. 
South of the western entrance to the park 
we find the Russian space. Here will be 
exhibited various phases of-Muscovite and 
Circassian manners and mode of living; 
among other things, a Circassian hut and 
drinking-saloon. Among the attractions 
which will merit the attention of visitors 
to Paris for the first time will doubtless 
be the theatre on the French ground, the 
cafés chantants, and the open-air restau- 
rants, very marked indications of French 
character and habits. 

The lake, situated between the imperial 
pavilion and the great palace, with its 
rocky bed, its green sloping banks, its cool, 
ornamented little island surmounted by a 
miniature light-house, its cascade imitative 
of rude picturesque nature, its curious fish 
and unique barges, will certainly afford 
refreshing relief from the toils of sight- 
seeing, where one may pause and find rest 
alike for mind and body. There will be 
copses of young trees, arbors, and sylvan 
retreats, a pretty winding river fed by 
Mother Seine, fine avenues bordered on 
either side by flower-gardens and diverg- 
ing paths, and leading rapidly from one 
scene to another of the varied panorama. 
The animal wants of the multitudes will 
be abundantly provided for. There will 
be restaurants and cafés at frequent inter- 
vals. If one, upon trial, is perchance not 
pleased with the materials of the French 
cuisine, he may find restaurants in the de- 
partment allotted to his own country, 
where he may procure dishes to which he 
has been accustomed, served in the home 
style. The eatable and potable peculiarities 


of each nation will be illustrated after their 
own fashion, by their own professional rep- 


resentatives. You will not only find the 
Parisian and Austrian restaurant, the Ger- 
man lager-beer saloon, Turkish and Chi- 
nese booths, but English chop-houses and 
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American bar-rooms, with native superin- 


tendents and appliances. Rooms will be : 


provided where the ladies, on entering, may 
disburden themselves of supplementary 
articles of clothing, and paters familias 
of the umbrellas, little bags, scarfs, and 
shawls with which he has been loaded down 
by mamma and the girls on issuing from 
the hotel. 

A difficulty not lightly to be passed over 
arises when we ask the question, Where 
will the immense throngs who will visit 
Paris during the Exposition be able to pro- 
cure “a local habitation” ? Is there room 
enough in the city for them all? Will not 
those who conie up from the French proy- 
inces alone fill every vacant room? If so, 
where will the Russians, the Americans, 
the Englishmen seek for places to lay their 
heads? By the time this article appears 
in print, the rooms of all the hotels—good, 
bad, and indifferent—will have been pre- 
engaged. New houses will be built, tempo- 
rary lodgings put up; but can the build- 
ers work fast enough to erect accommoda- 
tions for all? One answer is that very 
many will seek sojourning places in the 
environs of the city ; and such a plan we 
should not hesitate to recommend to all 
those who have not already secured rooms 
within the barriers, or who have no friends 
resident in Paris into whose houses they 
will be received as guests. The access to 
the city from St. Germain, St. Cloud, Ver- 
sailles, Montreuil, Mantes, Sévres, Meudon, 
St. Denis, Sceaux, and the other beautiful 
suburban towns, of which so many are 
found in the immediate vicinity, will be 
easy and constant. Trains will run back 
and forth to and from all these localities, 
at least half-hourly, day and evening; s0 
that those who choose a sojourning place 
in the suburbs may be on the Exposition 
grounds as early in the morning as they 
please, arid return to their lodgings after 
the theatres and displays at night. 

There is hardly any thing left to desire in 
the arrangements made by the government 
and the commission to afford a cheap and 
comfortable transit to the visitors. Railway 
fares will be greatly reduced ; trains will 
go for the especial accommodation of those 
whose means will not admit of expensive 
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traveling; the excursion system will be 
fr more liberal and comprehensive than 
ever before; the serious vexation, delay, 
and uselessness of luggage examinations 
by custom-house officials will be suspend- 
ed; and, as far as possible, regulations 
tending to check extortion and swindling 
will be actively enforced. 

It is well, however, for all who design 
being present during the period of the Ex- 
position, and more especially for those 
who are promising themselves the pleas- 
ure of witnessing the pageant of the 
grand opening, to guard well against the 
attempt which will certainly be made on 
every side to take advantage of their inex- 
perience and necessities by imposition. 
And this need be no reflection on the 
honesty of the French as a people, It 
would be difficult to mention a country 
where imposition would not be extensively 
attempted on a similar occasion. Every 
article will naturally rise somewhat dur- 
ing the Exposition. The simplest axiom 
of political economy justifies such an ex- 
pectation. It is not too much to antici- 
pate, however, that in many instances 
prices will be asked altogether exorbitant. 
No one, therefore, should go to Paris ig- 
norant of the approximate value of those 
things which he intends to purchase, and 
of what he will be under the absolute ne- 
cessity of paying for. Those who are 
familiar with the Continent and its trade, 
with the tricks of sale and the devices of 
shopkeepers, with the art of bargaining as 
carried to high perfection by the French, 
should be consulted; or if not, at least 
the guide books should be studied, and 
sufficient knowledge of French acquired 
from the little manuals de conversation 
to enable one to make his way alone. 
Those shops only should be patronized 
which are recommended by trustworthy 
persons, if possible by acquaintances res- 
ident in, and accustomed to, Paris, who 
have had practical knowledge of them. 
As a rule, shops which announce that 
“English is spoken here,” should be 
avoided, as in most cases the luxury of 
indulging in one’s own tongue, and hear- 
ing it murdered by counterjumpers and 
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grisettes, is paid for by an extra tax on 
the goods bought. 

The competitions for the numerous 
prizes to be offered by the commission 
and by private persons will serve to give 
a spice to the course of the Exposition. 
Among these will be yacht races and boat 
trials, experiments with rival pieces of 
mechanism of all kinds, tests of the com- 
parative skill and workmanship of artisans 
of the different countries, competing cho- 
ral societies, prizes offered for the best 
plan of accommodating and “ developing 
the capacity” of laborers. Many quite 
original objects of competition will be in- 
cluded. Hardly an art or science which 
will not only be represented on a broad 
scale, but will be experimented upon, and 
made trials of, during the progress of the 
exhibition. Agriculture and fisheries, 
manufactures and the operations of all 
sorts of machinery, will receive minute 
and scientific attention. Literature will 
also have a place in the consideration of 
the general plan ; for, first of all, a curious 
mélange about Paris will be published, 
including chapters written by several of 
the most celebrated of modern French 
authors — among others, Victor Hugo, 
Michelet, and George Sand. This will be 
followed by a host of other books of all 
degrees of merit and interest ; and period- 
icals, fewilletons, and journauz amusants 
without number. 

Doubtless, many of the French (who 
are an enthusiastic race) are inclined to 
over-estimate the favorable results of the 
Grand Exposition of 1867. If one were 
to believe the prophecies of the Parisian 
press, and of those persons who congre- 
gate in the club-rooms, the Exposition is te 
remodel the world’s habit of thought, to 
change the whole current of future events. 
Peace, and her attendant arts, according 
to them, will -thenceforth rule mankind. 
The social and commercial ideas of each 
nation will be impressed upon the others, 
and a new era will see the mending of the 
confusion which arose under the Tower 
of Babel. But without anticipating so 
sudden and so great a stride toward the 
millennium as these prophecies imply, we 
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may readily believe that not only will the 
effect “of the Exposition’ be far more im- 
portant than any previous project of its 
nature, but also that that effect will be 
exercised upon the world wholly for good. 
The civilized nations are experiencing 
every year unexpected and radical changes 
in their political, social, religious, and in- 
dustrial constitutions. ‘We must, accord- 
ing to Victor Hugo, wait until the twenti- 
eth century before Europe can exclaim, 
shuddering, “What! I had kings?” But 
within the memory of small children, 
America has put herself in a position to 
wonder, saying, “ What! I had slaves ?” 
Within a year or two the effect of the 
growth of ideas on both continents has 
been almost visible to the natural eye. 
The whole phase of things changes and 
re-changes instantaneously, as the bits of 
glass in the kaleidoscope. In the midst 
of this rushing, headlong, torrent*like 
progress, France calls the nations of the 
world to witness, at her capital, its visible 
results, to compare notes, to talk up affairs 
which concern all, to engender and nour- 
ish in all, if possible, cosmopolitan ideas 
and aspirations.. If the Exposition were 
to accomplish nothing more than this, the 
bringing together of thousands of men 
and women from every country, surely a 
great benefit will have passed to man- 
kind. In another age it would have, per- 
haps, been looked upon with suspicion of 
some sort; the object of the projector 
would have been sought for in an hun- 
dred mysterious conjectures and unsatis- 
factory conclusions, In this time, how- 
ever, no one can doubt that the purpose 
of the Emperor of the French, if not a 
wholly philanthropic one, is, at least, one 
not undeserving of commendation. To 
glorify France, and display one more iter 
of evidence that she is the banner nation 
in the army of civilization, may be, nay is, 
probably, the first idea which has given 
so remarkable an impetus to the design. 
To prove alike to the world and to the 
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French themselves that the era of vigor. 
ous peace and internal development js 
henceforth decreed within her territory, ig 
a good ambition which there is no reason 
for hiding. In certain other less laudable 
ambitions the emperor has notably failed, 
The ambition to found states upon the 
ruins of foreign systems, and thus to ac. 
complish what England has accomplished 
in India and America, led to disasters 
which threatened ruin to the Imperial 
dynasty. In other wars, though success. 
ful to a degree, Napoleon found that the 
dynastic theories of the first Empire 
would not suffice at this late day to hold 
a nation together and insure themselves 
from revolution. Wisely he has turned 
back upon his steps—he has begun over 
again; this time he has a fine start, and 
bids fair to be crowned with a gratifying 
and an honorable success. To be the 
mediator, the peace-maker, instead of the 
disturber and terror of Europe, is a noble 
office to aspire to and win ; it is far better 
for kings, for countries, for men to be 
trusted than to be feared. And if, in 
projecting this gigantic exhibition, the em- 
peror does the world a service by bringing 
together, in intimate communion, intelli- 
gent representatives of all the nations; 
if thus commerce receives a wholesome 
impetus ; if incitement to greater inventive 
competition is created ; if intimacy breeds 
good nature, more implicit confidence, a 
more literal estimation of others; if thus 
misapprehensions and misunderstandings 
become less frequent as the result of ac- 
quaintance with foreign habit and thought; 
we will not grudge the glory of a certain 
sort which will come to him and to 
France. 

As no harm can proceed from the event, 
but as, on the contrary, certain and very 
important benefits must result therefrom 
to the whole world, let us welcome, not 
only with good wishes, but also with cor- 
dial enthusiasm, the advent of the Grand 
Exposition of 1867. 
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JAMES GATES PERCIVAL* 


Or no great American author has there 
g0 little been generally known as of Per- 
cival. During his lifetime, and while his 

were the theme of admiration in 
all literary circles, the number of those 
who enjoyed his personal acquaintance 
was exceedingly limited, and of those, 
but a small minority appreciated his won- 
drous genius, or sympathized with his 
peculiar failings. Since his death his 
name and memory have been cherished 
by the same band who knew him while 
upon the earth, but save through a few 
ephemeral sketches in the magazines, the 
majority of the admirers of his poems 
have had little opportunity of Becoming 
familiar with his personality, 

To those who were associated with him 
inhis various literary and scientific labors, 
or who were brought into social or busi- 
ness relations with him, he was known to 
have possessed an intense inner life, whose 
depth of mystery and beauty they could 
not fathom ; by all others he was spoken 
of only as a man of shocking eccentrici- 
ties, who was supposed to have been en- 
dowed with marvelous genius. 

This biography of Mr. Ward will do 
much toward enlightening the lovers of 
Percival’s poetry in regard to the battles 
and sorrows of their anomalous author. 

The selection of Mr. Ward as the 
biographer was a most felicitous one, 
although, as he states in his preface, he 
had never been favored with the personal 
acquaintance of his heso. His educational 
course at Yale, and the acquaintance there 
formed with many of Percival’s most con- 
fidential friends, his painstaking industry 
and critical tact, and, more than all, his 
evident deep sympathy with and appreci- 
ation of the peculiar nature of his subject, 
especially fitted him for the labor of love. 

The life of Percival was unusually 
eventless, and yet its history, as here pre- 


*The Life and Letters of James Gates 
Percival. By Julius H. Ward. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields, 


sented, is one of the most charming 
biographies in the language. The story 
is mainly told through his correspondence 
and through communications from his 
most intimate friends, the biographer re- 
stricting ‘himself in the main to the very 
difficult task of compilation. 

Professor William OC. Fowler, who was 
at one time on most intimate terms with 
Percival, and who had been repeatedly 
urged to prepare his life, has well atoned 
for his neglect by a lengthy and carefully 
arranged communication, that forms in 
many respects the most interesting portion 
of the volame. 

James Gates Percival was born in Ken- 
sington, town of Berlin, Connecticut, Sep- 
tember 15, 1795. He was the second son 
of Dr. James Percival, an able physician 
of that town, and a man of powerful con- 
stitution, and of decided intellectuality. 
He was active and successful in his pro- 
fession, “‘ uniformly kind, affectionate, and 
indulgent in his family,” and thoroughly 
respected by his neighbors, although he 
mingled but little in social life. His 
mother was one of those delicate, exqui- 
sitely tuned organizations, that are to be 
found in our country farm-houses, even 
more frequently than in the halls of re- 
finement and fashion. Her perceptions 
were keen, ‘her imagination poetical and 
active, and she had enjoyed, for those 
days, superior educational advantages; 
but her nature was essentially introver- 
tive, and she was at times the victim of 
the most gloomy self-brooding. It was 
from her that James inherited that. rare 
and unfortunate sensitiveness, that made 
him all his life long a prey to unreason- 
able and unreasoning fears. Though 
neither Dr. Percival nor his wife were 
members of the church, yet the influence 
of their home was moral to the highest de- 
gree; and it was not from them James 
derived the skeptical notions which in. 
his maturity and decline so imbittered 
his own existence and grieved his nearest 
friends. 
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Of the three brothers, Edwin, James, 
and Oswin, only the latter survives. The 
daughter, who died at the age of seven- 
teen, was less sensitive and melancholy 
than her brothers, and if she had lived 
would, no doubt, have exercised a power- 
ful influence for good on the character of 
James. Kensington was noted for the 
beauty and variety of its natural scenery, 
and its advantages in this respect were 
doubtless well improved by ouf youthful 
poet. At school Percival was precocious, 
distancing all his competitors in the race 
for scholastic honors ; at home he was an 
omnivorous and desultory reader. His 
father dying in 1807, the brothers were 
shortly afterward placed under the care 
of their uncle Hart, rector of St. George’s, 
Hempstead, Long Island. In connection 
with his studies he still pursued his mis- 
cellaneous reading, and at the close of 
the year, had devoured one hundred and 
seven volumes. For a short time he was 
in the family of Rev. Mr. Woodward, of 
Wolcott, Ct., but at the expiration of the 
year, returned to the school of his uncle 
at Hempstead. He was at that time 
a shy, awkward, sensitive, mysterious 
youth, just as afterward he was an eccen- 
tric, anomalous man; and probably very 
few ever saw through that marble, secret- 
ive face, and read the prophecies of future 
fame that were written in the deep 
chambers of his soul. He partook in 
no boyish sports, he joined in no holi- 
day rambles, but wandered alone, as 
always in later years, by retired brook- 
sides, or dark, forest paths, gathering 
specimens of rocks and stones, and giving 
them names. 

It seems that he did not wholly enjoy 
‘the school at Hempstead. His uncle, a 
‘brusque, hale, and stout-hearted man, had 
very little in common with the aspiring, 
introvertive youth intrusted to his charge. 

Such was Percival’s destiny, more or 
less, all his life long, to be associated 
with, and dependent on those whose 
hearts were not in unison with his own. 

In his fourteenth year, while at Hemp- 
: stead, he composed a mock-heroic poem, 
The Commerciad, of two thousand two hun- 
dred and sixty-eight lines. It is remark- 
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able that Bryant wrote on the same 
theme, and at about the same age. The 
poem bristles all over with faults, but yet 
displays something of the gracefulness 
of diction and affluence of imagery that 
characterized his maturer efforts. 

After reviewing his studies under Rey, 
Joab Braer, D.D., he entered Yale Ool- 
lege in 1810, as a member of the Fresh- 
man class. 

Into his university life he carried the 
reserve, the morbid shyness, the agonizing 
sensitiveness, the child-like tenderness, 
the lofty aspirations for fame that marked 
his boyhood. He indulges in long, soli- 
tary walks, rarely speaks to his chum, 
records at odd moments the poetic inspi- 
rations that visit him during his saunter- 
ings, and before the close of the Freshman 
year offers the manuscript of a volume 


. of poems to General Howe, a leading pub- 


lisher of New-Haven. The usual fate of 
unknown authors is accorded him. His 
manuscripts are not even looked upon, 
and with an emphatic declaration, “I 
don’t care, I will be a poet,” he strives to 
nerve himself to other conflicts. Perse- 
cution and ridicule follow, and in the 
spring of the second year he leaves col- 
lege and becomes a farmer in Kensington, 
He attempts to teach school in Wolcott, 
but soon throws up his situation in disgust 
and returns to New-Haven on a load of 
apples. Through his contributions to the 
Brothers in Unity, he became recognized 
and respected as @ poet of more than or- 
dinary genius, and the persecutions of the 
previous year were forgotten. Even in 
those days his dress attracted attention 
by its oddity—while others wore their 
hair long his was short; while others 
shaved, he allowed his beard to grow, and 
throughout his course he never even 
blackened his boots. 

He graduated in 1815 with the salu- 
tatory appointment, which was just one 
grade below what he justly deserved. 
After his graduation he returned to Ken- 
sington, studied the medical books in the 
library of Dr. Ward, his father’s succes- 
sor in Berlin, and made arrangements to 
enter the office of the famous Dr. Ives, 
of New-Haven. By the invitation of his 
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dassmate, Rev. Horace Hooker, he visited 
Hartford; but his uncontrollable peculiari- 
ties and painful shyness prevented his be- 
coming a favorite in society, and he left 
the place in great depression of spirits. 
A beautiful and accomplished lady, the 
daughter of the village pastor, and sister 
of “Peter Parley,” attracted his atten- 
tion and inspired his love. With her he 
“hotanized in the fields, and poetized 
in the library,” and finally offered his 
hand in a carefully composed poetic let- 
ter. The negative reply “ engaged,” writ- 
ten in plain prose, blasted his romantic 
hopes, and from that time forth, more 
‘ than ever before, he was a prey to horri- 
ble despair. This was probably the dis- 
appointment that cankered his whole life 
and character. In that tender heart that 
sorrow ever lay— 


. “With a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life.” 


According to agreement he entered 
the office of Dr. Ives, but shortly left it in 
avery unaccountable manner and return- 
ed home. 

In a fit of indecision or of semi-despair, 
he thought of studying law because he 
“could obtain that profession better with 
equal expense than medicine,” although 
the latter was by far the most congenial 
to his mind. 

That Percival, with his strong literary 
taste and rare poetic genius, should have 
had a longing for the study of medicine is 
not so strange as it might at first seem. 
Literary biography furnishes a number of 
parallels. In all ages the study of medi- 
cine has attracted the very opposite styles 
of character—the grossly sensual and the 
exquisitely refined. Between literature 
and law there is an inherent antagonism, 
which very few have will enough to over- 
come, Those who consecrate themselves 
to its dry details, must usually expect to 
crucify their love of the ideal and roman- 
tic. On the other hand, not a few of de- 
cided literary affinities have displayed an 
equal if not greater love for the science, if 
not for the practice of medicine. Goethe 
was for a considerable time a medical stu- 
dent, and though he was never a practi- 
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tioner, he never lost his interest in one of 
the noblest of human sciences. Schiller 
served in the army in a medical capacity 
for years before he decided to become a 
man of letters, and earn his bread by do- 
ing hard work at starving prices. Zim- 
merman framed the thoughts that have 
immortalized his essay on solitude while 
undergoing the drudgery of a country 
practice. Locke was a physician, and 
even in his later days did not feel himself 
incompetent to write a prescription for a 
suffering friend. Sir Thomas Browne of 
the last generation, and John Brown of 
the present, have done equal honor to the 
art of healing and the art of writing. In 
our own country Dr. Holmes, in the midst 
of his manifold literary pursuits, has never 
flagged in his devotion to science. 

It was not strange, then, that Percival 


, was drawn toward the study that had en- 


listed the devotion of some of the best and 
greatest of his successors in the world of 
letters; nor, on the other hand, can we 
wonder that he afterward found the de- 
tails of medical practice to the last degree 
uncongenial. Ill health and despondency, 
those relentless foes of genius, afflict him 
while he is canvassing the question of con- 
tinuing in his profession. In a fit of de- 
spair he takes up Blackstone, but soon 
lays it by to write the Suicide. He accepts 
a position as private tutor in the family of 
Judge Chauncey of Philadelphia. In 1817 
he returns to New-Haven, and again com- 
mences the study of medicine in the office 
of Dr. Ives. At this time is dated his 
first acquaintance with Professor William 
C. Fowler, J. S. Barnes, and Horace Hook- 
er, who ever afterward remained his near- 
est and dearest friends, sympathizing with 
him in his literary efforts, bearing with his 
weaknesses, cheering him in his hours of 
darkness and melancholy, and aiding him 
practically by their wise and kindly coun- 
sels, 

In 1819 we again find Percival in Phila- 
delphia in the capacity of private tutor to 
the daughter of Dr. Neil. He falls in love 
with his pupil, but happening to touch her 
hand by accident one day while listening 
to a recitation, he becomes bewildered and 
leaves the room forever. 
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He finally obtained his M.D. in New- 
Haven, in 1819, after passing an examina- 
tion of more than ordinary severity. He 
now enters upon that transition period, 
which is always so trying to all professional 
men, and more especially to young phy- 
sicians starting out in general practice. 
Sterner and stronger natures than Perci- 
val’s often kneel in the furrow beneath the 
discouragements of this experience, and 
we can hardly be surprised that he was 
unequal to the emergency. 

His experience now becomes rapidly 
and painfully changeful. The year sub- 
sequent to his graduation in medicine was 
the saddest portion of his very sad exist- 
ence. He practices a brief ‘season; but 
disgusted with his ill-success in the treat- 
ment of a malignant disease, he abandons 
his profession, though not forever. Plung- 
ed in the murkiest gloom, he proposes to 
his former pupil, Miss Neil, but is refused. 
In various ways he attempts self-destruc- 
tion, but finally works off the furor of his 
passion by laboring on the closing stanzas 
of the Suicide. He became an author by 


the publication of a yolume of poems in 
1821, the whole edition of which was sold 


in one year and four months, In 1822 he 
goes to Charleston and puts out his sign 
as doctor, but he is compelled to fall back 
on his pen. After a few months he re- 
turns to New-Haven, and makes an unsuc- 
cessful application for a Cambridge pro- 
fessorship. About this time he published 
Clio, in two parts, both of which received 
some appreciative criticism. A sudden 
spasm struck him, and he writes to a friend 
about taking holy orders. 

In 1828 he edited the Connecticut Her- 
ald, but the proprietors failed, leaving him 
their creditor to the amount of ninety dol- 
lars, Again he thought of resuming the 
practice of his profession, and declared 
that he would live and die a country doc- 
tor like his father before him. Through 
the influence of his friend, Prof. Fowler, 
he was appointed professor of chemistry 
at West-Point, but he soon became dis- 
gusted, and with his habitual fickleness 
he applied to be transferred to Boston; but 
as soon as this desire was gratified he 
mourned bitterly that he had not sought 
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a clerkship at Washington. In 1829 he 
commenced those labors on Webster's 
Dictionary, in the prosecution of which ho 
so bitterly tried the patience of his friends 
by his unpliable exactness and unreagop. 
able obstinacy, 

In 1825 he and Prof. Charles U. Shep. 
hard were appointed State geologists for 
Connecticut, Five long years Percival 
labored upon his department, and finally, 
after encountering the derision of the chief 
executive, as well as of the legislature, ho 
produced one of the most thorough, pains. 
taking, and exhaustive geological reports 
ever published. 

From 1843, until he began his western 
geological survey, Percival lived in an- 
choritish seclusion in New-Haven, keep. 
ing a dismal bachelor’s hall in a corner 
of the State hospital; subsisting on the 
smallest and meanest possible quantity 


‘of food; wearing his tattered garments 


until they became familiar to the child- 
ren of the streets; avoiding with almost 
insane shyness the pleasures of social ex- 
istence; absenting himself from his room 
for days at a time, and returning as mys- 
teriously as he left, giving no account even 
to those nearest friends with whom he con- 
descended to hold intercourse through his 
half-opened door; dwelling on his loved 
themes in long and brilliant conversation 
on the street-corners, on raw and windy 
midnights, insensible to cold or hunger or 
lapse of time ; ‘‘ penetrating into all sub- 
jects and sciences, waiting andrummaging 
in all libraries ;” accumulating, partly by 
credit, partly by economy, and partly by 
miracle, a large and valuable collection 
of books, that are to him society, family, 
money, food, and attire. 

We can almost see him now—that in- 
habitant of another world, as it were— 
sauntering forth from his home on some 
summer’s evening, as the twilight shad- 
ows are deepening to darkness; or again 
at morn, as the gray of the horizon is red- 
dening to the lustre of day, we can see 
that melancholy spectre pacing mourn- 
fully through the hurrying crowd, with 
that old coat torn and soiled by years of 
service; those patched, dangling pants, 
the repairs the work of his own hands; 
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that immortal, weather-beaten glazed cap, 
with ear-pieces of sheep-skin,.and “the 
woolly side in ;” while the unappreciative 
throng point with curiosity or contempt 
at the “old stone-breaker,” not dreaming 
that those uncouth habiliments concealed 
one of the greatest scholars that ever hon- 
ored the streets of that proud city. 

We come now to the last, but, on the 
whole, the least unhappy act of this sin- 
gular tragedy. In 1853 Percival was en- 

by the Hon. Mr. Phelps to investi- 
gate the lead mines of Illinois and Wis- 
consin, and the satisfactory manner in 
which he performed his duties led to his 
appointment as State Geologist of Wis- 
consin. He was accustomed to say that 
the short period of his residence in Wis- 
consin was the happiest portion of his life. 

Severe exposure and over-work resulted 
in a depressing attack of indigestion, that 
compelled him to lay aside his geological 
report,, which he was so anxious to com- 
plete. He was attacked with no acute 
disorder; but slowly and surely the vital 
powers gave way, and, after flickering 
through a distressing winter, his lamp 
went out, because there was no more oil 
in it. 

He was buried on Sunday, May 24th, 
1856, with the rites of the Episcopal 
church. 

Such is an imperfect sketch of the life 
of this anomalous creation. Just as we 
took up this deeply interesting and pathe- 
tit story, we had finished the perusal of 
the life of Percival’s fellow-townsman, co- 
temporary, and friend—the late Professor 
Silliman ; and we have been particularly 
impressed with the powerful contrast in 
the characters, the manners, and the ex- 
periences of these justly distinguished 
men, Percival was, indeed, so anoma- 
lous, that he could be studied only by 
contrast; in some respects, his history 
is without a parallel. 

Both Percival and Silliman came from 
the country, and were brought up among 
farmers ; but the childhood of the latter 
was joyous and healthful, while that of 
the former was gloomy and morbid. Silli- 
man, thoroughly in sympathy with his 
fellows, entered with bounding enthusi- 
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asm into all the recreations of his age and 
time; while Percival, in play and frolic, 
was never a boy, though in calmness, 
or consistency of purpose he was never 
aman. Silliman was early called to a 
higher position than he had ever dreamed 
of attaining, and during a long and most 
useful life he fulfilled its oftentimes trying 
duties with acceptance, and with great 
honor to himself and to the science he 
loved; Percival failed in securing some 
of the humblest situations for which he 
sought, and when at last appointed to a 
comfortable station, disgusted the friends 
who had toiled for his promotion by his 
fickleness and manifest inaptitude for his 
easy responsibilities. 

Silliman, far from being a genius, yet 
with splendid native intellectual gifts, 
finely balanced by a strong moral pur- 
pose, disarmed even his bitterest ene- 
mies by his uniform wisdom, courtesy, 
and Christian love, and made of earth 
a heaven; Percival, with nothing but gen- 
ius, crowned with an imperfect moral na- 
ture, and encased in a fleshly tabernacle 
of more than womanly delicacy, exasper- 
ated even his warmest friends by his 
vagaries, inconsistencies, and gross im- 
politeness. Silliman, inspired by a lofty 
faith in the unseen and eternal, through 
all his serene existence walked joyfully in 
the light of the countenance of God, and 
died in the humble consciousness that he 
had finished his work, and that hence- 
forth there was laid up for him a crown 
of righteousaess ; Percival, skeptical in all 
matters but the seen and the temporal, 
groped always in darkness and amid pit- 
falls, knowing not at what he stumbled, 
and when, after a life of storm and con- 
flict that knew no abating, the grave 
closed over his eyes at Hazel Green, he 
was no nearer victory than on the day 
of his birth, 

In the analysis of Percival’s character, 
first of all we observe the depth and in- 
tensity of his inner life. He had, indeed, 
no outward life; among men he walked, 
but not of them. What others lived, walk- 
ed, enjoyed, he thought, felt, suffered. In 
the deep chamber of his poetic soul was a 
little world of itself, with all the joys, the 
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griefs, the strugglings, the aspirations, the 
hopes, the fears, that mark the lives of us 
all. But those joys were sometimes purer, 
those griefs far deeper than ours. Never 
was a nature, not excepting Cowper, Keats, 
and Shelley, so delicately strung as was Per- 
cival’s. The chords of his soul were drawn 
to the most exquisite fineness, and in ten- 
der years they were strained or broken. 
Shall we wonder that the music of his after 
life was painful discord ? 

It is natural to inquire what was the 
nature of this inner life of Percival. Was 
it one of absolute misery? Did no ray 
of light or hope ever penetrate that dark- 
ness? From the glimpse that we catch of 
his inner life as revealed in his writings, 
(all of which are intensely subjective in 
their nature) there is reason to believe 
that when he shrank away like the sensi- 
tive plant from earthly touch, he did not 
sink, but rose into a higher and purer 
region—that amid the green pastures and 
beside the still waters of that ideal ex- 
istence, he dwelt, at times, in almost per- 
fect bliss. He was a flower, beautiful, 
fragrant, but too delicate for the chilly 
air of life, so he closed his leaves, and 
stood alone, unblooming, but within 
fragrant and beautiful still. There are 
passages in his poetry that seem to have 
been inspired by a more than earthly joy. 
Observe the following : 


“Tt is joy ineffable to dwell upon the lines 
That register our feelings and portray 
Emotions that were sanctified and loved. 
Yes, I have sat entranced, enraptured, till 
The spirit would have utterance, and words 
Flowed full of hope and love and melody.” 

And again : 

“T could walk 
At the pale hour of twilight on the path 
In a deep loneliness, and yet feel more 
That has in it an ecstasy, than in all 
Hope ever promised to my ardent youth 
In the bright path of honor, or the way 
That winds through roses, sweetly leading on 
Its eager victim to the Bower of Love.” 


“T lived in Beauty, and it was the sum 
Of all my thoughts and feelings, and it threw 
Its mantle o’er all creatures, and it gave 
An all-pervading color to my life: then I 
formed 
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Visions of paradise, which to have known 

And felt one fleeting moment in their ful] 

O’erpowering presence, it is more, oh ! more 

Than a whole age of cold and heartless years 

Spent in one round of animal wants and 
toils,” 


Not only these beautiful passages, but 
his writings generally, show that he was 
conscious of his joys as well as of his 
genius. 

In Percival we observe a wonderful 
blending of the mathematical and _poeti- 
call elements of character. Rarely are 
these uncongenial companions joined in 
wedlock. Percival is one of the few in- 
stances that biography affords. His 
fancy, affluent and rampant as that of 
Keats, was held in check by a mind as 
accurate and logical as that of La Place. 
From the careful survey of cliffs and pas- 
tures, he could turn, with facile adapta- 
tion, to the creation of love-songs ; wearied 
with long wandering in regions of fancy, 
he could bind himself at will within lines 
and angles. In his survey reports, he 
was tediously minute and exhaustive; 
in his poems, he was excessively care- 
less, writing often with great rapidity, 
rarely revising or erasing. 

Few are born into this world with 
greater capacity for scholarship, and few 
with less capacity ef making their ac- 
quirements directly useful to themselves 
or to others than was Percival. His ac- 
quisitions were indeed marvelous. He 
was at home in many languages and 
in nearly all sciences, and was ever ac- 
knowledged as authority on disputed 
themes. But the lips that were dewy 
with classic and modern lore, rarely 
opened with acceptance before a popu- 
lar audience. While the profoundest 
scholarship of New-England bowed hum- 
bly, reverently, at his feet, he was al- 
most starving in the lonely cell, the an- 
nual rent of which he always failed to 
pay. He could strike out rich veins of 
thought, but it was reserved for others to 
follow out the leads and gather the shin- 


ing ores. His poems are beautiful, charm- , 


ing, filled with the essence of immortality, 
but he realized from them almost as little 
as did Milton from his great epic, 
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There are reasonable grounds for be- 
jieving that Percival was all his life par- 
tially insane. If the theory recently 
advanced by Moreau de Tours be true, 
that nearly all. prominent eccentricities 
of character, and particularly the crotch- 
es of men of genius, are simply mani- 
festations of different grades of mental 
disease, then certainly ought Percival to 
be classed among the semi-lunatics. His 
precocious fits of melancholy, his morbid 
aversion to the sports and fellowship of 
childhood, his icy indifference to the ties 
ofkindred, his early and repeated attempts 
at self-destruction, his absurd terror in the 
presence of females, his outrageous viola- 
tions of the simplest courtesies, and most 
unnatural ingratitude toward his benefac- 
tors, his life-long vacillations and puerile 
inaptitude for business details—in a word, 
all the thousand and one vagaries of his 
unhappy career can be better explained 
on this theory than on any other. That 
he himself believed that his mind was not 
healthy is evident from the poem : 


“There is a middle place between the strong 
And vigorous mind a Newton had, 
And the wild ravings of insanity ; 
Where fancy sparkles with unwearied light, 
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Where memory’s scope is boundless, and the 
fire 

Of passion kindles to a wasting flame, 

But will is weak, and judgment void of power ; 

Such was the place I had.” 


There are those who cast aside this in- 
teresting memorial, declaring that Percival 
is a dead poet. If to be known and ad- 
mired and sympathized with only by a 
select circle of appreciative souls is to be 
dead, then indeed was Percival dead while 
even in life, 

If to have created works of genius that 
shall inspire the souls of a choice few in 
every generation is to be dead, then is im- 
mortality snatched from the memories of 
some of the proudest names of literature. 
Percival is dead only to those who are ig- 
norant of the wondrous lesson of his life 
or are incapable of appreciating the wealth 
and beauty of his creations. 

As long as his name and memory shall 
be cherished by any band, however small, 
nay, even as long as the musicof his verse 
shall awaken responsive strains in the 
heart of any one, however humble, how- 
ever remote, so long shall Percival de- 
serve to be classed among the immor- 
tals. 


RURBIS. 


No. VIII. 


VILLAGE GREENS AND RAILWAY GARDENS. 


Ir I enter a little quiet plea for the old- 
fashioned Village Greens, I hope I shall not 
be decried by the reformers, Village 
Greens are not quotable at the “ Board.” 
Our friend Mr. Urban can not dash 
through them with his equipage. There 
are no patches of choice exotics upon the 
village green—possibly not even a serpen- 
tine path; no fountain, I am sure, that 
shows the spasmodic gush of the city 
fountains. And yet the name—Village 
Green, is somehow, tenderly cherished ; it 
rallies to my thought a great cycle of 
rural memories belonging to song, to child- 
hood, to story and to travel—wherein I 


see, in bountiful procession, broad-armed 
elms, dancing peasants, flocks of snowy 
geese, shadows of church spires, boys 
with satchels, bonfires of fallen leaves, 
militia “trainings,” and some irate Betsey 
Trotwood, making a soldierly dash at in- 
truding donkeys. It is quite possible that 
these ill-assorted memories may confound 
public and private Greens, as well as Eng- 
lish and American, but all have their 
spring in that good old name of the Vil- 
lage Green. I hope that it is not a 
strange name, and that it will never grow 
strange while grass is green, and villages 
are founded. 
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In old days of stage-coach travel one 
came, after a tedious, lumbering drag 
over hills, and through swampy flats, 
(where, if season favored, wild grape- 
vines, or white azalias, tossed their rich 
fragrance into coach windows) upon some 
lifted plateau of land, where the white 
houses shone among trees, flanking a level 
bit of greensward, and geese grazed the 
common; and where was a whipping- 
post, may be—possibly a decaying pair 
of oaken stocks, and a court-house with 
its belfry. Ido not think such old vil- 
lage commons of New-England, (and I sus- 
pect they were rarely to be seen in other 
parts of the country) were ever very 
nicely kept. The geese cropped the grass 
short, to be sure; but geese are not a 
tidy animal ; the pool, too—if any pondlet 
of water broke the surface of the level— 
was apt to show the stamp of adventurous 
hoofs and a muddy margin; for all this, 
however, such eyelets of green space in 
the centre of country towns, around 
which and upon which all the gayety and 
cheer of the settlement might disport it- 
self, were very charming. I do not know 
but I would rejoice to see +he village 
stocks brought into use again,’ for the 
sake of the broad common where they 
stood: certain it is, that if they were 
ever serviceable, (I speak of the stocks) 
they would be serviceable now. I think 
I could mention a fat grocer or two, and 
two or three editors, or more, (Hours at 
Howe being out of question) who would 
look well—sitting in the stocks. And as 
for the whipping-posts, who would not re- 
joice to see their revival, provided only 
he could name the incumbents of the post- 
office ? 

But I have no right to speak of the Vil- 
lage Green as wholly a thing of the past, 
although such symbols of order and dis- 
cipline as the stocks and the whipping- 
post have gone by. 

Travelers rarely meet with them, it 
is true; but we do not travel by stage- 
coach nowadays. We do not face the 
old orderly frontage of quiet, outlying 
towns, as we did when we clattered down 
the main street to the common and the 
tavern and the pump. If we travel thith- 
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erward, we are thrust into the back. 
sides of towns upon some raw cut of a 
railway, amid all manner of debris anq 
noisome smells. Now I suppose that old. 
time villagers took a pride in their Com. 
mon, with its stately trees—in their court. 
house, their breadth and neatness of high. 
road, as being the objects which must of 
necessity fasten the regard of those from 
the outside world who paid their town a 
visit. The two deacons who lived oppo- 
site would never coquette in their door. 
yards, or fences, for the entertainment of 
each other, but rather for the admiration 
of the public, which must needs pass their 
doors. But yet—and it is a curious fact 
in the history of public taste—in these 
times, when old villages are disembow- 
elled by the railway, and all their show- 
iness turned inside out, there seems very 
little regard paid to the observation of 
that larger public which is hurtling by 
every day in the cars. 

The former traveler along the high 
road was cautiously placated with orderly 
palings, neat door-yards, an array of grass 
and flowering shrubs, with a church in 
imposing position; but the larger public 
that now visits the locality is greeted with 
a terrific array of backsides, of lumber- 
ing styes, disorderly fences, and no token 
that the village world is cognizant of their 
presence, or careful of their judgment. 
Of course the habit of a village life can 
not be changed so quickly as a railway 
cutting is made—the new world of pro- 
gress may be upon them before they are 
aware; but when actually present, why 
not meet it with something of the old 
tidiness and pride ? 

Can any rural philosopher explain us 
this matter? Does the whirl of the world 
into sudden sight of all our disorderly do- 
mesticity, break up self-respect, and weak- 
en faith ‘in appearances ? 

Here and there, indeed, I,observe one 
who newly paints his rear door, and trims 
his hedges, and plants his arbors, and 
gravels his walks, so as to impress favor- 
ably the new passers-by of the rail; but 
for one, who shows this solicitude respect- 
ing the new public, a dozen keep to a 
stolid indifference, and living with their 
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faces the other way, leave the pigs and 
s mangy dog to squeal, and bark a re- 
ception to the world of the railway. 

Ican not quite explain this. Most of 
us love to carry a name for respectability 
and good order and decency, and do not 
like to be discovered kicking the cat, or 
indulging in any similar personal gratifi- 
cations, or wants. It is true we do not 
know one in a thousand of the ten thou- 
sands who hurtle past our homesteads ; 
but how many of those who make up 
the body of that public opinion, in the 
eye of which we wish to live with de- 
cency and order, do we know ? 

What all this may have to do with the 
topic of Village Greens may be not quite 
dear to the reader ; but I will try and de- 
velop its bearings. All the lesser towns 
through which or near to which a railway 
passes, have virtually changed face; they 
confront the outside world no longer upon 
their embowered street or quiet common, 
but at the “station.” There lies the 


point of contact, and there it must remain 
until the mechanicians shall have devised 
some airy carriage which shall drop visit- 


ants from the clouds upon the threshold 
of the cosy old hostelrie. There being 
thus, as it were, a new focal point of the 
town life, it wants its special illustration 
and adornment. The village can not ig- 
nore the railway: it is the common car- 
rier; it is the bond of the town with civ- 
ilization ; it lays its iron fingers upon the 
lap of a hundred quiet valleys, and steals 
away their tranquillity like a ravisher. 
Whatthen? Every village station wants 
its little outlying Green to give charac- 
ter and dignity to the new approach. Is 
there any good reason against this? Nay, 
are there not a thousand reasons in its 
favor? In nine out of ten wayside towns, 
such space could be easily secured, easily 
held in reserve, easily made attractive ; 
and if there were no room for a broad ex- 
panse of sward, at least there might be 
planted some attractive copse of ever- 
greens or shrubbery, to declare by grace- 
ful type the rural pride of the place. He 
would be counted a sorry curmudgeon 
who should allow all visitors to make 
their way to his entrance hall, through 
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wastes of dust and piles of offal; can 
not the corporate authorities of a town be 
taught some measure of self-respect, and 
welcome the outside world with indica- 
tions of orderly thrift, blooming and car- 
rying greeting to the very threshold of 
the place ? 

First impressions count for a great deal 
—whether in our meeting with a woman, or 
with a village. Slipshoddiness is bad 
economy in towns, as in people. Every | 
season there is a whirl of citizens, tired of 
city heats and costs, traversing the coun- 
try in half hope of being wooed to some 
summer home, where the trees and the 
order invite tranquillity and promise enjoy- 
ment, A captivating air about a village 
station will count for very much in the de- 
cision. There will be growth, to be sure; 
in favored localities, in spite of disorder. 
I could name a score of little towns along 
the line of the New-Jersey and Erie and 
Hudson Railways, with their charming 
suburban retreats near by, to which the 
occupant must wade his way through all 
manner of filthiness and disorderly debris, 
making his landing, as it were, in the 
very dung-heap of the place, and smack- 
ing with a relish, it would seem, these pre- 
fatory incidents of his country home. 

Is there no mending this? Are select- 
men all swine or swineherds? Do city 
residents count for nothing or care for 
nothing in the health or air of the railway 
centre of the towns of their adoption ? 
Dram-shops and oyster-shops, and as dirty 
land offices, will, doubtless, in the present 
civilization, have position somewhere; but 
must they needs be foisted upon the area 
about the village station? Is no redemp- 
tion possible? Must we always confront 
the town with its worst side foremost? 
Suppose for a moment that the old village 
green were translated to the neighborhood 
of the station, or a companion spot ot 
rural attractiveness established there, 
around which the waiting equipages might 
circle in attendance—suppose a pleasant 
shade of elms spreading itself upon that 
now dusty area—suppose the corporate 
authorities keenly alive to the aspect 
which their town and its approaches may 
wear in the eye of the world which looks 
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on, and forms its judgment every day by 
thousands—suppose an inviting inn, duly 
licensed, swings its sign under some 
near bower of trees, will all this count 
nothing toward the growth, the reputation, 
the dignity of a country locality? I know 
I am writing in advance of the current 
practice in these respects; but I am 
equally sure that I am not writing in ad- 
vance of the current practice fifty years 
hence, if only the schools are kept open. 
The reputation of a town for order, for 
neatness, for liberality, for taste, is even 
now worth something, and it is coming to 
be worth more, year by year. 

I have alluded to the railway station 
and its surroundings, because it seems to 
me that—in the lessons of public taste 
which are being read from time to time 
by those competent to teach on such 
topics—this new junction of the world with 
country localities is being sadly over- 
looked. Where indeed can there be a 
hopeful opening for any sesthetic teaching, 
if this inoculation and grafting point of 
the business world with the world rumi- 
nant and rural, is allowed to fix, with all 
its ugly swell of swathing bandages and 
pitch and mud, uncared for ? 

The question of proprietorship might 
give some difficulty, but it is one whose 
difficulties would vanish, if only the cor- 
porate authorities of town and road could 
be brought to act in harmony. Nor is 
there any reason in the economies of the 
matter why they should not. The road 
secures a limited area for the establish- 
ment of its station, and some outlying 
grounds, in most cases, to guard against 
future contingencies—which grounds usu- 
ally rest in a most forlorn condition, giving 
refuge, may be, to condemned sleepers or 
wreck of wheels—possibly tenanted by 
some burly night porter, who thrusts his 
stove pipe through the roof of a dismantled 
car—showing just that disarray, in short, 
which declares no pride or proof of owner- 
ship. If there chance to be any half-filled 
pits upon the premises, enterprising Celtic 
citizens of the neighborhood count them 
good spots into which to shoot their gar- 
bage. All this the town authorities regard 
as a matter which concerns only the dis- 
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tinguished corporation of the road. Thus, 
between them, the most unkempt anj 
noisome wilderness about the half of such 
of our country towns as are pierced by rail. 
ways is apt to lie in the purlieus of the stg. 
tion. Yet railway directors are, some of 
them, professing Christians, and so are 
town authorities—at times. What now if 
these good people (hee verbi magnificen. 
tia!) would lay their heads together to 
compass what might prove a gain to the 
town thrift, and so indirectly to the road, 
without positive loss to either? What if 
the town were to extend the area of the 
corporation lands at its own cost, so faras 
to establish a little bowling green, that 
should give piquant welcome to every 
stranger, and grow to be an object of 
town pride? What if care of all grounds 
adjoining the station should be subject 
to some custodian, bound to control them 
after some simple prescribed rules of 
order, whose fulfillment would work an 
ecofomy to the company, and add agrace 
to that portion of the village ? 

I can not help recalling to mind here, 
some of those charming wayside stations 
upon the continent—in France, Germany, 
and Switzerland—where the station-mas- 
ter is also manager of a blooming garden, 
(the property of the company) which he 
manages with such tender care that the 
blush of the roses and the muffled scent of 
the heliotropes come to me again as I read 
the name of the station upon the Guide 
Book. And yet those French, those Ger- 
man, those Swiss corporators, who encour- 
age their station-masters to such handi- 
craft, are shrewd money men. They find 
their account in all this; they like to 
make their roads attractive; the way-side 
villagers encourage them in it to the full 
bent of their capacity. 

In one quarter (among those stations of 
which I speak, but I can not now just 
say where) I was provoked into special in- 
quiries: “This nice treatment involved a 
great bill of expense doubtless ?” 

“Very great care—grand labor 

“Tt must make a heavy bill for the com- 
pany to foot ?” 

“ Pardon, monsieur, the work is mine 
and the gain is mine.” 
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“Not very much, it is to be feared.” 

“Pardon” again: the station-master 
(twas only an out of the way country 
station) has sold enough of bouquets to 
passing travelers to establish his boy at a 
pension : he hopes every thing for his boy. 
The story gave a new fragrance to the roses, 
and to the marguerites which he handed 


me. 

Now, I am afraid our station-masters, 
whether in Massachusetts or along the 
Hudson, will not be capable of making 
themselves good florists at a bound; but 
yet the hint has its value. What objec- 
tio can there possibly be to the careful 
culture of such strips of land as come 
within the jurisdiction of every station- 
master upon our iron roads? In not in- 
frequent instances he has the lea of some 
deep cutting for shelter; he has the eyes 
of an observing crowd (who are debarred 
from pilfering) for an incentive; he may 
have his thousand customers for floral 
offerings every summer’s day. Could not 
the townsfolk aid, with prudent foresight, 
inany such diversion of the waste strips 
of railway lands? The area in gross is 
not small; miles upon miles of bank cut- 
ting, of marsh land, of embankment, of 
green level, each one of which will grow 
its own crop after methods which a wealthy 
and intelligent railway corporation might 
surely direct. Osiers upon the low lands, 
shrubs upon the raw cuttings, (binding 
them against wash) grasses upon the ver- 
dant lands, a flame of flowers around every 
station. Does any body doubt that this 
thing is to be in the yearsto come? Does 
any body doubt (who believes in progress) 
that some day the directors, now so stolid 
and indifferent, will make a merit of it, 
and take a pride in pointing out their hor- 
ticultural successes upon their league-long 
strips of garden ? 

One very great advantage in that nice 
culture which is to be observed about 
many of the British and continental rail- 
way stations lies in the fact, that the cul- 
ture and its success are submitted every 
day to thousands of eyes. What you or 
I may do very well and successfully, and 
in obedience to the best laws of*taste and 
vegetable physiology on some back coun- 
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try property, may really benefit the pub- 
lic very little, for the reason that the pub- 
lic will never put eye upon it; but what 
our horticultural friend at a railway station 
may do (if done well) is of vastly more 
profit. It is in the way of being seen; 
it is in the way of being seen of those 
who are not immediately engrossed with 
other care than the easy care of travel; 
it gives suggestions to them in their 
most accessible moods. To this day I 
think I have fixed in my mind many a lit- 
tle gracefully arranged parterre of bloom, 
only petunias and pansies and four o’clocks, 
may be, which I saw only a few moments 
on some day, now far gone, in other lati- 
tudes, and of which the scant memorial is 
but some jotting down upon a foreign note 
book, followed by a scant penciling of the 
actual adjustment, so far as the brief stay 
allowed of transcript. 

The chemists tell us that the air of cities 
and their neighborhood is richer in availa- 
ble nitrogen (in shape of ammonia or nitric 
acid) than the air of the country, by reason 
of the outpourings from so many chimney- 
tops, and the attendant processes of com- 
bustion. May not the cinders and the 
fine ash and the gases evolved from a great 
highway of engines always puffing and 
smoking in the lower strata of the atmos. 
phere contribute somewhat, and that not 
inconsiderably, to the plants found along 
the lines of such highway? I am not 
aware that experiment has as yet deter- 
mined any thing on this score; and what- 
ever such determination might be, it is 
certain that abundant sources of fertiliza- 
tion might be secured at every country 
station, sufficient amply to equip an in- 
vesting garden. Upon the oldest roads 
very much could be done still in way of 
this charming investiture, and in way of the 
adjoining bowling-green, under encourage- 
ment of the town, or of neighboring proper- 
ty-holders ; and upon all new lines of rail- 
way, wherever new stations are established, 
every thing could be done. To make a 
township attractive, the approach to it 
must be attractive. Will not our Western 
burghers who are interested in the growth 
of townships make a note of this fact, and 
do somewhat for the benefit of the coming 
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generation as well as for their own advan- 
tage, by so ordering the establishment of 
railway stations as to determine and insure 
the attractive features I have named ? 

While upon this subject of railway gar- 
dens and culture, I have a word to say to 
all who have lands adjoining upon these 
iron clamps of our present civilization. A 
great accession of responsibility comes to 
them by reason of their position. A slat- 
ternly wall, a disgraceful method of til- 
lage, a reeking level of undrained land, in 
far away districts, may corrupt but few 
young farmers and confirm them in bad 
practices, by reason of their isolation. But 
upon a great highway of travel, where a 
thousand eyes measure the shortcomings 
day by day, a good or a bad example will 
have a hundred-fold force. 

It would seem, indeed, as if a shrewd 
business economy would commend care 
and nicety of tillage. The adventurous 
hair-dressers and fabricators of a myriad 
nostrums,~paint their advertisements on 
the rocks; what better advertisement of 
a farm or garden or nursery or wood or 
meadow, than such equipment of them 
all, with the best results of thorough care 
and culture, as to fasten the eye and 
pique investigation? I know a suburban 
architect, who, by the harmonies and or- 
der of a homestead, in full view of a thou- 
sand travelers a day, has doubled his 
business. So the grace of a parterre, or 
the artistic arrangement of a terrace or a 
walk, in the eye of so many, may make 
the reputation of a gardener. Every 
dweller, indeed, upon a line of railway, 
has a reputation to make or lose in all 
that relates to his treatment of ground, 
whether as woodland, farm, or garden. 

If the homestead be so near to the clat- 
ter of the trains as to give too great ex- 
posure of the domestic offices, good taste, 
as well as the quiet which most country- 
livers enjoy, will suggest a planting out 
of the line of traffic by thickets of ever- 
greens; and these, by their careful ad- 
justment, and occasional openings for a 
glimpse at the more attractive features of 
the situation, will themselves give such a 
place a character. If, however, the house 
be 80 remote as to admit of all desired se- 


clusion about the dooryard, and to yield 
only distant views of the trail of carriages 
whirling up their white curls of steam, a 
mere hedge may mark the dividing.line, 
or some simple paling, and the lands be. 
tween, whether in lawn or tillage, may be 
so ordered as to greet the eye of every in. 
telligent traveler, or impress upon him 
such rural lessons as every adjoining pro. 
prietor should make it a virtue to teach. 
When a farm or country-seat is travers. 
ed by a deep cutting for the railway bed 
—so deep as to forbid any extended side 
views—a tasteful proprietor may still mark 
his lands noticeably, and well, by arrang. 
ing—in concert with therailway officials— 
an easily graded slope upon either side of 
the cutting, which, by a few simple dress. 
ings, shall be brought into a grassy sur. 
face—telling a good story for the flats 
above, and showing upon their extreme 
height a skirting hedgerow or coppice, 
or possibly the trellis of some rustic pal- 
ing blooming with flowers, and (if con- 
venience of pathway require it) stretching 
upon either side of a bridgelet, across the 
chasm of the road. Even where such cut- 
ting is through cliff, nothing is to forbid 
the dressing of the higher ledges with a 
few crimson bunches of columbines, to nod 
their heads between the eye of the travel- 
er and the sky, and make good report, 
from their little corners, of the people 
whose every-day’ walk skirts the cliffs, 
If a gradual slope, or terraces, are admis- 
sible by the nature of the cutting, it isa 
question if these may not be made to 
carry their parterres of flowers, or of 
blooming shrubs, to give charm to the 
borders of an estate. I have somewhere 
seen such slope, whereon an adventurous 
nurseryman had given advertisement of 
his name and calling by an ingenious ar- 
rangement of his box-borders in gigantic 
lettering—not, perhaps, a very legitimate 
rural decoration, or such as a severe taste 
would commend—and yet I can not but 
think that a little trail of fiery flowers, 
scattered, as it were, upon a bank of 
lawn, and spelling out some graceful 
name, (of the homestead) which should 
be discernible only one swift moment 
as the train flashed by, while to one look- 
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ing forward or backward, it should be only 
4 careless ribbon of flowers flecking the 

m—I say I can hardly fancy that this 
would smack of tawdriness. However 
this may be, devices there are, innumer- 
able, for conferring grace upon such sud- 
den slopes as I have hinted at: a slope 
to the north will carry admirably its tufts 
of rhododendron and of kalmia, or its 
confused tangle of hemlocks and Deodar 
cedars. 

The English ivy, too, will grow admir- 
ably in such situations, upon a ground 
surface, taking root here and there, and 
covering all the lesser inequalities with 
its glossy network of leaves. Such con- 
dition of growth, moreover, (trailing over 
the surface of the ground) insures pro- 
tection by snows ; or, if that be wanting, 
a thin coating of litter spread over the 
creeper will be an ample defense. The 
ivy is winter-killed not so much by ex- 
treme cold as by sudden alternations of 
temperature, and exposure of its stiffened 
leaves to the scalding sunbeams which 
sometimes belong even to a northern win- 
ter. Protection from the January sun is, 
Ibelieve, as important as protection from 
extreme cold. 

Where the railway passes through a 
country property upon the same general 
level with a lawn surface or farm lands, 
the rules for adjustment—of crops or of 
decorative features—so as to carry their 
best landscape effects will be compara- 
tively easy. All right lines—whether of 
annual crops, hedgerows, or avenues— 
will, of a surety, lose effect by being 
established parallel to the line of road. 
At what angle they should touch upon 
it, will be best determined by the nature 
of the surface and by the conditions of 
the background. 

I know that it is the habit of many who 





- control large estates adjoining railways, 


to ignore, so far as possible, this iron 
neighbor, and to make all their plans of 
improvement with a contemptuous dis- 
regard of the traveling observers who 
count by thousands, considering only the 
few who look on from the old highroad, 
or those, still fewer, who have the privi- 
lege of the grounds. But in a republican 
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country this is monstrous; monstrous, 
indeed, in any country where a man prop- 
erly reckons his responsibilities to his 
fellows. If he has conceived new lessons 
of taste, it is his duty so to illustrate them 
as to make them command the acceptance 
of the multitude. He has no right to 
ignore the onlook of the world, and be 
careless if the world condemns or ap- 
proves. 

A high railway embankment traversing 
the low lands of a country estate, if at a 
good remove from the homestead, is not so 
awkward a matter to deal with as might at 
first be supposed. A few years of well- 
tended growth in a forest screen may be 
made to exclude it altogether; but care 
should be taken lest such screen, by 
its uniformity, should present the same 
tame outlines with the embankment it- 
self. To avoid this, the woody plantation 
should flow down in little promontories 
of shrubbery upon the flat; it should 
have its open bays upon the embankment 
itself, disclosing at intervals a glimpse of 
the passing trains ; and, above all, the 
bridge or culvert, which keeps good the 
water-courses of the land, should be dis- 
tinctly indicated, and might have its sim- 
ple decorative features. 

All this, if picturesque effect only is 
aimed at: but if it be desirable to utilize 
such monster embankment, it may be re- 
membered that its shelter, if looking to 
the south, would almost create a summer 
climate of its own, and would make ad- 
mirable lee for the forcing-houses of the 
gardeners, and for the growth of whatever 
plants or vegetables crave the first heats 
of the spring sun. The traveler will re- 
call the “little Provence” in the garden 
of the Tuileries, where, by the mere shel- 
ter of a twelve-foot terrace wall circling 
around against cool winds, a summer 
balminess is given to the locality even in 
winter, and phthisical old men and feeble 
children find their way thither to luxuriate 
in the sunshine, 

Tf, on the other hand, such embankment 
flank the north, its shadow will offer capi- 
tal nursery-ground for the rhododendrons, 
ivies, and all such plants as are impatient 
of the free blast of the sun. 
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And, after all, if these happy accidents 
of position and opportunity did not favor 
such special culture, it should be the duty 
and the pride of the true artist in land- 
work to ascertain what other growths 
would be favored by exceptional disturb- 
ances of surface. The finest and highest 
triumphs in landscape art are wrought out 
in dealing with portentous features of 
ugliness, and so enleashing them with 
the harmonies of a given plan as to ex- 
tort admiration. 

The railway, with its present bald em- 
bankments, and its baldnesses of all sorts, 
is a great feature in many of our suburban 
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landscapes. It can not be ignored, and 
the study must be to harmonize its Sweep 
of level line, its barren slopes, its ugly 
scars, its deep cuttings, with the order and 
grace of our fields and homes. Rains 
and weather stains and wild growths 
are doing somewhat to mend the harsh- 
ness; but a little artistic handling of its 
screening foliage, and adroit seizure of 
opportunities furnished for special cul. 
ture, will quicken the work. And it is 
to this end that I have thrown out these 
hints upon so novel a subject as that of 
Railway Gardening. 


——————— 


THE MOTHER OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Woman owes an incalculable debt to 
Christianity, which made her what she is 
in modern society. Among heathen nations 
she is to this day little better than a slave. 
Among the ancient Greeks she was shut 
up in a retired apartment of the house, 
and spent her life ‘with the slaves. In 
Athens she was treated as a minor during 
lifetime, and could not inherit except in the 
absence of male heirs. To the question 
of Socrates, “Is there any one with whom 
ye converse less than with the wife?” 
his pupil, Aristobulus, replies, ‘‘No one, 
or at least very few.” Plato recommends 
even community of women -to the class of 
warriors in his ideal republic, as the best 
way to secure vigorous citizens. Lycurgus, 
in his laws, for similar reasons, encouraged 
adultery under certain circumstances. Ac- 
cording to. Aristotle, woman has no will of 
her own, and is hardly capable of a higher 
virtue than the slave. .In case of adultery 
she had among the ancients no recourse 
to law, but only the husband. Adultery 
was not considered and punished as a 
crime against the character and honor of 
the woman, but only as an outrage upon 
the rights of a freeman. Concubinage 
was no crime at all, but universally al- 
lowed and legalized as a secondary mar- 
riage with a woman of inferior rank. If 
females occasionally excelled in Greece, 


by superior beauty, wit, and culture, like 
Aspasia, Phryne, Lais, Theodota, and at- 
tracted the attention and courtship of ear- 
nest philosophers like Socrates, or states- 
men like Pericles, they generally belonged 
to the disreputable class of amice, who, in 
Corinth, were attached to the temple of 
Aphrodite, and enjoyed the sanction of re- 
ligion for the practice of vice. These dis- 
solute women were esteemed above house- 
wives, and became the representatives of 
female culture and social elegance. The 
virtue of chastity, which lies at the very 
base of private virtue and domestic happi- 
ness, was known among the ancient hea- 
thens only as an exception to the rule, and 
is foreign to heathen society to the present 
day. Juvenal calls a chaste wife a rara 
avis in terris. Under Augustus, free-born 
daughters could no longer be found for 
the service of Vesta, and even the severest 
laws of Domitian were unable to prevent 
the six priestesses of the pure goddess 
from breaking their vow. 

Such was the condition of society when 
Christianity, with its doctrine of the sanc- 
tity of marriage, with its injunction of 
chastity, and with its elevation of woman 
from her half-slavish condition to moral 
dignity and equality with man, began 
the work of a silent transformation 
which secured incalculable blessings to fu- 
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ture generations. It abolished polygamy, 
which destroys the dignity of woman and 
demoralizes the family ; it made woman 
the equal partner of man and a fellow-heir 
of the same salvation; it opened to her a 
field for the exercise of the noblest and 
loveliest virtues, and for the highest use- 
fulness in the family and the church. 
Henceforth we find woman the pride and 
joy, instead of the slave and tool, of her 
husband, the loving mother training her 
children for heaven, the ornament and 
treasure of the household, the faithful 
sister, the self-denying friend of the poor 
and suffering, excelling in every work of 
charity, the martyr with superhuman cour- 
age, the guardian angel of peace, the shin- 
ing example of purity, humility, gentle- 
ness, and fidelity unto death. Even the 
heathen orator Libanius, the enthusiastic 
eulogist of Grecian culture, must exclaim 
as he looked at Anthusa, the pious moth- 
et of Chrysostom, “What women the 
Christians have !” 

Among the Christian mothers of the 
early centuries of the church, who stood 
out in striking contrast with surrounding 
heathen corruption, Anthusa, Nonna, and 
Monica occupy a most conspicuous place 
for their purity, devotion, and immortal 
merit in training their distinguished sons 
—Chrysostom, Gregory Nazianzen, and 
Augustine—to the greatest influence and 
usefulness in the Church of Christ. 

We shall briefly sketch the character of 
Monica, the noblest of this noble triad. 
Her son, in filial gratitude and leve, has 
erected to her a monument more imper- 
ishable than marble in his Confessions 
—the most honest, remarkable, and edi- 
fying autobiography ever written. 

Monica was born in the early part of 
the fourth century, in North-Africa. She 
was a woman of superior mind, of tender 
affection, and all-conquering love. Her 
excellent natural gifts were developed by 
& good education, and sanctified by the 
spirit of Christ. She lived in the small 
town of Tagaste, in the fertile province of 
Numidia, not far from Hippo Regius, the 
former residence of the Numidian kings, 
now called Bona, where Augustine labored 
and died as bishop. She delighted in 
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the daily reading of the Holy Scriptures 
and the regular attendance upon the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary, not, as Augus- 


‘tine says, “‘to listen to vain fables, but to 


the Lord, in the preaching of his servants, 
and to offer up to him her prayers.” She 
esteemed it a precious privilege to lay on 
the altar each day a gift of love, to bestow 
alms on the poor, and to extend the rites 
of hospitality to strangers, and especially 
to brethren in the faith. 

Monica was married to Patricius, who 
was a member of the city council, a man 
of influence, of kindly disposition, but 
irritable temper and sensual passion, and 
an unconverted heathen. She opposed to 
the outbreaks of his anger an angelic 
meekness, and after the storm was over, 
she reproached him so tenderly that he 
was always shamed, while the reproof, 
had it been administered sooner, would 
only have fed the unhallowed fire. His 
conjugal infidelity, which was almost uni- 
versal among heathen husbands of the 
degenerate Roman empire, she bore with 
patience and forgiving love. Her highest 
aim was to win him over to the Christian 
faith, not so much by words as by exam- 
ple, a truly humble and godly life, and 
the most conscientious discharge of her 
domestic duties. In this she succeeded 
at last. Her husband, a year before his 
death, became an humble disciple, was 
baptized, and departed in the faith of a 
Christian. 

But it is especially as a mother that 
Monica is worthy to be held help up as a 
model to the encouragement and comfort 
of Christian parents. She had three child- 
ren, two sons, Navigius and Augustine, 
and a daughter, a pious widow, who pre- 
sided over a religious society of females. 
She brought them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, and with a de- 
gree of spiritual care and devotion that is 
truly touching. She succeeded at last in 
seeing all her children professing Christ 
and adorning their profession by a holy 
life. But this result, in the case of Au- 
gustine, was not gained without the sever- 
est trial of faith and patience. For thirty 
long years she prayed for the conversion 
of this her most distinguished son, until 
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at last, a short time before her death, after 
harassing cares and burning tears with- 
out number, in the midst of which she 
never either murmured against God or 
lost hope, she found her prayers answered 
beyond her boldest expectations. Truly 
said Augustine of his mother: “I can not 
sufficiently express her interest and affec- 
tion for me, and with how much greater 
pain and solicitude she travailed with me in 
spirit than her body had in bringing me 
into the world.” 

To appreciate her fully in this most im- 
portant aspect, as the mother of Augus- 
tine, we must call to mind the early his- 
tory of this grea tand good man, whose 
praise is still in all Christendom. 

Aurelius Augustinus was born on the 
18th of November, 354, at Tagaste. He 
inherited from his heathen father a pas- 
sionate sensibility, from his Christian 


mother a noble soul, and that deep yearn- 


ing toward God which he so grandly ex- 
pressed in the introductory sentence to 
his Confessions: ‘‘ Thou hast made us for 
thee, O God, and our heart is restless till 
it rests in thee!” This yearning, the 
grateful love to his devoted mother, and 
his reverence for the sweet and holy name 
of Jesus, which she taught him to adore 
and love in early childhood, though crowd- 
ed into the background, attended him in 
his studies at the schools of Madaura and 
Carthage, on his journeys to Rome and 
Milan, and on his tedious wanderings 
through the labyrinth of carnal pleasures, 
Manichzean mock-wisdom, Academic skep- 
ticism, and Platonic idealism ; till at last 
the prayers of Monica, the sermons of 
Ambrose, the biography of St. Anthony, 
and, above all, the Epistles of Paul, as so 
many instruments in the hand of the 
Holy Ghost, wrodght in the man of three 
and thirty years that wonderful change 
which made him an incalculable blessing 
to the whole Christian world, and brought 


even the sins and errors of his youth into 
the service of the truth. 

A son of so many prayers and tears 
could not be lost. If ever there was a 
thorough and fruitful conversion, next to 
that of Paul on the way to Damascus, it 
it was that of Augustine, when, in a gar- 
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den of the Villa Cassiciacum, not far from 
Milan, in September of the year 886, 
amidst the most violent struggles of mind 
and heart—the birth-throes of the new 
life—he heard that divine voice of a child: 
“Take, read,” and he “ put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” (Rom. xii. 14.) It is g 
touching lamentation of his: “TI haye 
loved thee late, thou Beauty, so old and 
so new; I have loved thee late! And Jo! 
thou wast within, but I was without, and 
was seeking.thee there. And into thy 
fair creation I plunged myself in my ugli- 
ness; for thou wast with me, and I was 
not with thee! Those things kept me 
away from thee, which had not been, ex- 
cept they had been in thee! Thou didst 
call, and didst cry aloud, and break 
through my deafness. Thou didst glim- 
mer, thou didst shine, and didst drive 
away my blindness. Thou didst breathe, 
and I drew breath, and breathed in thee, 
I tasted: thee, and I hunger and thirst, 
Thou didst touch me, and I burn for thy 
peace. If I, with all that is within me, 
may once live in thee, then shall pain and 
trouble forsake me; entirely filled with 
thee, all shall be life to me.” 

From Ambrose in Milan, on Easter Sun- 
day, 887, he received baptism, in company 
with his friend and fellow-convert Alypius, 
and his natural son Adeodatus, (given by 
God.) It impressed the divine sealrupon 
the inward transformation. He broke 
radically with the world; abandoned the 
brilliant and lucrative vocation of 4 
teacher:of rhetoric, which he had fol- 
lowed in Rome and Milan ; sold his goods 
for the benefit of the poor; and thence- 
forth devoted his rare gifts exclusively to 
the service of the church, and to that ser- 
vice he continued faithful to his latest 
breath. 

The day of Augustine’s conversion and 
public profession of Christianity, after so 
many wayward wanderings in the laby- 
rinth of sin and error, was the happiest 
day of Monica in this world. She had 
followed him to Milan to hasten and to 
witness this glorious event. Her highest 
expectations and hopes were now fulfilled. 
She was lost in gratitude and admiration 
of God’s redeeming mercy. She felt that 
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her work on earth was done, and that she 
was ready to depart to her Lord and 
Saviour. 

She accompanied her son on his home- 
ward journey to Africa. But on arriving 
at Ostia, the seaport of Rome, (now Civita 
Veechia) she was seized by a violent fever 
which proved fatal. During those days 
of sickness she was filled with holy joy 
and peace. Her mind and heart were 
given to meditation of those things which 
no eye has seen nor ear heard, but which 
God has prepared for his children in heaven. 
Augustine and Adeodatus never forsook 
her chamber, and soared with her to the 
contemplation of future glory. Never 
were nobler themes more nobly discussed 
than by this circle. Here was the loftiest 
and profoundest genius who appeared in 
the history of Christianity after the days 
of St. Paul, and the noblest Christian 
mother of the ancient church, a woman 
ofa highly-intellectual cast and deeply in- 
terested in theological problems; both 
fresh from the experience of a wonderful 
exhibition of God’s mercy in the conver- 
sion of a sinner and in answering prayer, 
bound together by the ties of blood and 
natural affection and the stronger ties of 
spiritual union in Christ and communion 
of holy love, cénversing on subjects most 
dear to their hearts in the face of death 
and eternity and at the very threshold 
ofheaven. Augustine, in his Confessions, 
gives the following graphic description of 
his last days with his mother: 

“Forgetting the past, and looking only 
toward the future, we asked ourselves, in 
the presence of the Truth, as thou art, 
what the eternal life of the saints will be? 
And we opened longingly the mouths of 
our hearts to receive the celestial overflow- 
ings of thy fountain—the fountain of life 
that is with thee, that being bedewed from 
it according to our capacity, we might med- 
itate carefully upon this solemn subject. 
When, now, our discourse had reached that 
point, that no pleasure of corporeal sense, 
regarded in what brilliant light soever, 
durst for a moment be named with the 
glory of that life, much less compared with 
it, we mounted upward in ardent longings, 
and wandered step by step through all 
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the material universe, the heavens, from 
which sun, moon, and stars, beam down 
upon the earth. And we rose yet higher 
in inward thought, discourse, and admira- 
tion of thy wonderful works; and going 
in spirit, we rose above these also, in order 
to reach yon sphere of inexhaustible full- 
ness, where thou dost feed Israel to all 
eternity upon the pastures of truth, where 
life is and truth, by which all was made 
that was there and will be: but it itself 
was not made; it is as it was and always 
will be; for to have been and to be are not 
in it, but being because it is eternal: for 
to have been and to be are not eternal. 
Whilst we were thus talking and desiring, 
we touched it gently in full rapture of 
heart, and left bound there the first fruits 
of the Spirit, and turned again to the sound 
of our lips, where the word begins and 
ends. And what is like thy Word, our 
Lord, who remains unchanged in himself, 
and renews all? Wespake thus: ‘If the 
tumult of the flesh were silent, and the 
images of earth, sea, and air were silent, 
and the poles were silent, and the 
soul itself were silent, transcending its 
own thoughts; if dreams and the revela- 
tions of fancy, and every language, and 
every sign, and every thing represent- 
ed by them were silent; if all were silent, 
for to him who hears, all these say, We 
have not made ourselves, but he who 
made us dwells in eternity ; if, at this call, 
they were now silent, with ear uplifted to 
their Creator, and he should speak alone, 
not by them but immediately so that we 
heard his own word, not through a tongue 
of flesh, not through the voice of an angel, 
not through the roar of thunder, not 
through the dark outlines of a similitude, 
but from him himself whom we love in 
them, and whom without them we heard 
as we now mounted, and with the rapid 
flight of thought touched the eternal 
truth that lies beyond them all; if this 
contemplation should continue, and no 
other foreign visions mingle with it, and 
if this alone should take hold of and ab- 
sorb, and wrap up its beholder in more 
inward joys, and such a life as that of 
which, now recovering our breath, we have 
had a momentary taste, were to last for- 
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ever; would not then the saying, ‘Enter 
into the joy of your Lord,’ be fulfilled ?” 

In the presentiment that she would soon 
enter into the joy of her Lord, Monica, 
struck by the inspired words of her son, 
said, “Son, what has befallen me? Noth- 
ing has any more charms for me in this 
life. "What I am yet to do here, and why 
I am here, I do not know, every hope of 
this world being now consumed. Once 
there was a reason why I should wish to 
live long, that I might see you a believing 
Christian before I should die. God has 
now richly granted me this beyond meas- 
ure, in permitting me to see you in his ser- 
vice, having totally abandoned the world. 
What yet have I to do here ?” 

.Five or six days after this conversation 
and foretaste of the eternal Sabbath-rest 
of the saints, the pious mother was attack- 
ed by a fever, which in a short time ex- 
hausted her vital powers. Augustine was 
now indeed more than ever bowed down 
with regret that he had caused her so many 
tears and pains, and sought by the last 
tender offices of love to make as much 
amends as possible. Monica read his 
heart, and assured him with tenderest 
affection that he had never spoken an un- 
kind word to her. Before, it had always 
been her wish to die at home, and rest be- 
side the grave of her husband. But now 
this natural wish was merged into loftier 
resignation to the will of God. ‘“ Bury 
my body somewhere here,” said she, “and 
do not concern yourselves on its account ; 
only this I beg of you, that you will be 
mindful of me at the altar of God, where 
you will be.” 

To the question, whether it would not 
be terrible to her to be buried so far from 
her fatherland? she replied, “ Nothing is 
far from God, and there is no fear that he 
will not know at the end of time where to 
raise me up.” : 

‘Thus, in the fifty-sixth year of her age, 
«on the ninth day of her sickness, this 
moble-hearted woman expired in the arms 
of her son, at the mouth of the Tiber, on 

the shore of the Mediterranean Sea, which 
separated Italy from her earthly home. 
Yet long after her death has she consol- 
ved and comforted thousands of anxious 
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mothers, and encouraged them in patient 
waiting and perseverance in prayer, Her 
memory remains forever dear and blessed 
to the church. Adeodatus cried aloud, 
Augustine himself could scarcely restrain 
by force the gush of tears, and quiet the 
overpowering feelings of grief which were 
rushing into his heart. He believed it 
was not becoming “to honor such a 
corpse with the tearful wailings and 
groans which are usually given to those 
who die a miserable, yea, an eternal 
death.” For his mother had not died 
miserably ; she had merely entered into 
the joy of her Lord. When the weeping 
had subsided, his friend Evodius took up 
the Psalter: “I will sing of mercy and 
judgment; unto thee, O Lord, will I 
sing,” (Ps. ci. 1) and the whole house 
joined in the response. After the corpse 
had been buried, and the holy supper 
celebrated on the grave, according to the 
custom of the age, in the consciousness of 
a communion of saints uninterrupted by 
death, and Augustine found himself at 
home alone with his God, then he gave 
his tears free vent, and wept sorely and 
Jong over her who had shed before God 
so many tears of maternal love and solici- 
tude on his account. But he begs his 
readers to fulfill the last wish of his 
mother, and remember her at the altar of 
the Lord with thanksgiving and prayer. 
“Tn this transitory light let them remem- 
ber my parents with pious affection, and 
my brothers who, under thee, the Father, 
are children in the mother, the Catholic 
church, and my fellow-citizens in the 
heavenly Jerusalem, after which thy peo- 
ple sigh from the beginning to the end of 
their pilgrimage, so that what she asked 
of me in her last moments may be more 
abundantly fulfilled to her by the prayers 
and confessions of many than by my pray- 
ers alone.” 

The death of his mother caused an in- 
terruption of his homeward journey. He 
spent a few months in Rome, engaged in 
writing books against the dangerous er- 
rors of the Manichzwans, which had held 
him spell-bound for nine years preceding 
his conversion. Then he crossed the 
Mediterranean, and spent three years with 
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his friends Alypius and Evodius, on an 
estate in his native Tagaste, in ascetic and 
literary retirement. In 391 he was chosen 

byter against his will, by the voice of 
the people—which, as in the similar cases 
of Cyprian and Ambrose, proved to be 
the voice of God—in the Numidian mari- 
time city of Hippo Regius; (now Bona) 
andin 895 he was elected bishop in the 
same city. For eight and thirty years, 
until his death, he labored in this place, 
and made it the intellectual centre of 
Western Christendom. 

His outward mode of life was extremely 
simple and mildly ascetic. He lived with 
his clergy ® one house in an apostolic 
community of goods, and made this house 
aseminary of theology, out of which ten 
bishops and many lower clergy went 
forth. Combining, as he did, the clerical 
life with the monastic, he became unwit- 
tingly the founder of the Augustine order, 
which gaye the reformer Luther to the 
world. He lived almost entirely on vege- 
tables, and seasoned the common meal 
with reading or free conversation, in 
which it was a rule that the character of 
an absent person should never be touched. 
He had this couplet engraved on the 
table ; 


“Quisquis amat dictis absentum rodere 
vitam, 
Hanc mensam vetitam noverit esse sibi.” 


He often preached five days in succession, 
sometimes twice a day, and set it as the 
object of his preaching, that all might live 
with him, and he with all, in Christ. 
Wherever he went in Africa he was 
begged to preach the word of salvation. 
He faithfully administered the external 
affairs connected with his office, though 
he found his chief delight in contem- 


. plation. 


Augustine’s labors extended far beyond 
his little diocese. He was the intellect- 
ual head of the North-African and the en- 
tire Western church of his time. He took 
active interest in all theological and eccle- 
siastical questions. He was the cham- 
pion of the orthodox doctrine against 
Manichzean, Donatist, and Pelagian. In 
him was concentrated the whole polemic 
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power of the catholicism of the time 
against heresy and schism ; and in him it 
won the victory over them. He was un- 
questionably the greatest theological ge- 
nius of his age, and the most original, 
profound, and influential of all the church 
fathers. He had a mind uncommonly 
fertile and deep, bold and soaring; and 
with it what is far better, a heart full of 
Christian love and humility. We meet 
him on the giddy Alpine heights and in 
the awful depths of speculation, wherever 
thinkers before and after him have trod. 
With royal munificence he scattered ideas 
in passing which have set in mighty mo- 
tion the schoolmen, mystics, and reform- 
ers of later times. There are few ques- 
tions of theology and philosophy on 
which he has not opened new avenues of 
thought and determined the course of re- 
ligious speculation. Even to this day his 
character is alike revered, and his writ- 
ings are consulted with equal respect in 
all branches of the Christian church. 
Like a pyramid he towers above his age 
and looks down commandingly upon suc- 
ceeding generations. 

In his last years he took a critical review 
of his literary productions, and gave them 
a thorough sifting in his Retractations. 
His latest controversial works, against the 
Semi-Pelagians, written in a gentle spirit, 
date from the same period. He bore the 
duties of his office alone till his seventy- 
second year, when his people unanimous- 
ly elected his friend Heraclius to be his 
assistant and successor. 

The evening of his life was troubled by 
increasing infirmities of body and by the 
unspeakable wretchedness which the bar- 
barian Vandals spread over his country 
in their victorious invasion, destroying 
cities, villages, and churches without 
mercy, and even besieging the fortified 
city of Hippo, Yet he faithfully perse- 
vered in his work. The last ten days of 
his life he spent in close retirement, in 
prayers and tears and repeated reading 
of the penitential Psalms, which he had 
caused to be written on the wall over his 
bed, that he might have them always be- 
fore his eyes. Thus with an act of pen- 
ance he closed his life. In the midst of 
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the terrors of the siege and the despair 
of his people he could not suspect what 
abundant seed he had sown for the future. 
In the third month of the siege of 
Hippo, on the 28th of August, 430, in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age, in full pos- 
session of his faculties, and in the pres- 
ence of many friends and pupils, he pass- 
ed gently and happily into that eternity to 
which he had so long aspired. ‘Oh! how 
wonderful,” wrote he in his Meditations, 
“how beautiful and lovely are the dwell- 
ings of thy house, Almighty God! I 
burn with longing to behold thy beauty 
in thy bridal-chamber. . . . O Jeru- 
salem! holy city of God, dear bride of 
Christ, my heart loves thee, my soul has 
already long sighed for thy beauty. . 
The King of kings himself is in the midst 
of thee, and his children are within thy 
walls. There are the hymning choirs of 
angels, the fellowship of heavenly citizens. 
There is the wedding-feast of all who 
from this sad earthly pilgrimage have 
reached thy joys. There is the far-seeing 
choir of the prophets; there the number 
of the twelve apostles ; there the triumph- 
ant army of innumerable martyrs and holy 
confessors, Full and perfect love there 
reigns, for God is all in all. They love 
and praise, they praise and love him 
evermore. . Blessed, perfectly and 
forever blessed, shall I too bé, if, when 
my poor body shall be dissolved, .. . I 
may stand before my King and God, and 
see him in his glory, as he himself hath 
deigned to promise: ‘Father, I will that 
they also whom thou hast given me be 
with me where I am; that they may be- 
hold my glory which I had with thee be- 
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fore the world was.’” This aspiration 
after the heavenly Jerusalem found grand 
expression in the hymn De gloria 
gaudiis Paradisi: 


“ Ad perennis vite fontem mens sativit arida,” 


which is incorporated in the Meditations 
of Augustine, and the idea of which origi- 
nated in part with him, though it was not 
brought into poetical form till long after. 
ward by Peter Damiani. 

He left no will, for in his voluntary 
poverty he had no earthly property to dis. 
pose of, except his library; this he be. 
queathed to the church, and it was fortu- 
nately preserved from the depredations of 
the Arian barbarians. 

Soon after his death Hippo was taken 
and destroyed by the Vandals. Africa 
was lost to the Romans. A few decades 
later the whole West-Roman empire fell 
in ruins. The culmination of the African 
church was the beginning of its decline. 
But the work of Augustine could not per- 
ish. His ideas fell like living seed into 
the soil of Europe, and produced abun- 
dant fruits in nations and countries of 
which he had never heard. 

Such was the son of a pious mother; 
and wherever the name of Augustine, the 
man with upturned eye, with pen in the 
left hand and a burning heart in the 
right, is mentioned, there will Monica be 
remembered with respect and gratitude 
as the model of a Christian mother who, 
under God, had laid the foundations of his 
character and influence deep and strong 
in prayers of faith and tears of love, and 
stands out a shining example of the 
efficacy of a mother’s prayers. 
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Tue night is past! the long and weary night, 

That wore away in darkness and in tears— 

And morning, bright and beautiful, has 
dawned 

Upon her vine-clad hills and sunny vales, 

Her smiling plains, and blue, rejoicing streams. 

The manacles have fallen from her hands, 

The badge of servitude from her fair brow ; 

And, glorious in resurrected youth, 

She stands revealed in native loveliness. 


A shout goes up from brave, exulting hearts, 

And loyal banners float upon the breeze ; 

Afar, beside the silver-flashing sea, 

Comes in full diapason back the sound, 

While myriad voices murmur, “Thou at 
free !” 


Awake, Venetia! from thy long, long sleep ! 
Take to thy heart the glad, inspiring truth : 
Wake to a higher, nobler destiny ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Isro the life of man come moments 
when consciousness, beyond the then 
action of the mind, is lost; when the 
avenues by which material sensations and 
external impressions visit the individual 
seem choked; when the sunlight is not 
felt; when storms pass unheeded ; when 
hunger is as if it existed not. Such mo- 
ments came to David Chester in his 
mother’s presence on the night he con- 
ducted her home from Storm-Cliff. The 
words that were spoken were never re- 
vealed to mortals. 

After moments of silence, Mrs. Chester 
suddenly said, “‘ David, do you not hear 
a knock at the hall door ?” 

David Chester did not hear the sounds 
that rang through the house; did not 
hear his mother’s words, In those hours 
his powers of reception had been tried to 
the utmost; they lay dormant then. 

Mrs. Chester shook his arm. ‘“ David,” 
she said, as nearly frightened as her 
nature permitted, and for the instant 
willing to call him back by any means in 
her power, “it may be Olive! Possibly 
something has happened to Miss Mar!” 

It may have been the motion, it may 
have been the mention of Faye Mar’s 
name, that penetrated where other words 
could not gain access, that caused return 
to the outward world. 

He hastened to answer the summons, 

“Dear me, Mr. Chester,” said a fisher- 
man’s voice at the door, “I thought I 
should never make any one hear; they’ve 
found a man on Pinnacle Rock, been there 
a day and a night, is just alive, and that’s 
all. What I come for is to tell ye they’re 
going to land down to the cliff, and bring 
him up by hand. Robert Sing and ‘Man 
Tsaac’ say he wo'n’t last to get to the 
hotel. He must come up here. May be 
you'll have a place got ready.” 

“What is it I hear?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Chester, who had followed her son, and 
had only half way learned what the 
breathless man told. 
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“ Mother, it is Major Mar, I think.” 

“Yes, that’s the name. Robert Sing 
said he’d a daughter here,” said the man. 

A strange flow of something passed 
like a flood, half of light and half of 
shadow, across Mrs. Chester’s face. 

“David,” she said, “go down and . 
meet them; I will make ready.” 

For the first time in his life David 
Chester doubted his mother. With all 
her whims, with all her moods, there had 
been a certain something that foretold 
what might fellow, but for this change 
there had.been no parallel in the past. 

He went up to her, standing in the 
shadow, and attempted to take her hand. 
She withdrew it. “Thank you, mother, 
I will go,” he said, and a minute later was 
away. 

The little pony, who went at racing 
speed down Storm-Cliff lane, seemed all 
too slow for David Chester’s thoughts. 
He was anxious to reach the cliff before 
the boats came in. 

This man, who had brought the news, 
had been landed from one of the boats 
which left Pinnacle Rock in search of the 
missing Dimple, at a point below Storm- 
Cliff, and sent across if by chance he 
might announce their coming. 

The pony was made fast to the same 
gnarled cherry tree, and David Chester 
was making straight for the cliff when the 
man caught his arm, saying, “ It’s at Cliff 
harbor they meant to get him in.” 

David Chester and the two men trod 
the sands, never speaking, until they had 
climbed the rocks and looked down into 
the pit of water. 

Now Olive, from her out-look, had seen, 
in the moonlight, little white sails coming 
landward, a half mile down the beach; 
and, in her fear, still gently stroking the 
temples that throbbed under their first 
sorrow, she had watched and waited for 
Mr. Chester’s return. Noone came until 
the stars were paling into the early dawn. 
Neither Faye Mar nor Olive saw the little 
procession winding along the beach, and 
so on to the cliff road. 
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David Chester. could not comfort the 
sorrowing, for he had found no comfort in 
sorrow ; but, if there was in life any thing 
to be done, if material aid could bring 
relief, he was ready to proffer it. He had 
seen Miss Mar in her grief, and he hesi- 
tated to turn that grief into joy, lest the 
reaction should prove fatal. It is written 
that “joy never kills.” Possibly not; but 
I think that many human beings have 
felt that it might. David Chester so felt 
as he, for the third time that night, drove 
down Cliff-lane. He tried to put words 
into a formula that would suit the case; 
but no prepared sentence was of any avail, 
and he cast the last one aside as he climb- 
ed the cliff. 

Faye Mar’s eyes were closed. The first 
light of day was struggling through night, 
and falling across her face as it rested on 
Olive. The beating of the surf shut out 
all other sounds, so that no impression of 
David Chester’s coming was made until 
he stood beside them. 

“Come, Miss Mar!” were all the spoken 
words. 

Olive started in bewilderment at the 
expression in voice and face of the 
speaker. 

Miss Mar moved from her long-kept 
position, and stood erect before him, look- 
ing into his eyes an instant, then said : 

“Tell me what it is, Mr. Chester; have 
they found—his body ?” 

He did not answer. 

“Pray tell me—something has hap- 
pened, and I’ve been promising God, on 
this rock to-night, that if he would only 
let my poor father float on shore, I 
would—” 

She did not finish the sentence. David 
Chester interrupted her with the words: 

“The body és found.” 

“Tell me where it is, be quick!” and 
the little figure of the English girl was 
half-way down Storm-Cliff before Mr. 
Chester and Olive overtook it. 

“Mr. Chester, when did it come on 
shore? who found him? had—the sharks 
—touched it ?” she turned suddenly to ask, 

“No, my child, he came on shore down 
in the little harbor where we went last 
night.” 
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She was hastening that way, but David 
Chester drew her back, simply saying: 

“You will find him at my house, he 
has been carried there.” 

Just as the entrance was reached, Faye 
Mar, leaning forward, touched Mr. Ches. 
ter’s arm. 

“Please, Mr. Chester, if he does not 
look like himself, I won’t see him, for | 
want to keep my promise to God,” she 
added, almost in a whisper. 

The whisper was needless, for the little 
maid Olive was leaning back in the car. 
riage, weeping silently at the thought 
of her ocean-tossed dead one, whom the 
waves would never bring to shore. 

“Do not fear, Miss Mar,” Mr. Chester 
had said, when, in the walk, having 
emerged from a bit of hedge behind 
which she had been watching, appeared 
Mrs. Chester, close to the carriage. The 
day had dawned fully. Mrs. Chester was 
dressed with the utmost care; her face 
was so changed that Miss Mar for the in- 
stant did not know her, not until David 
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“Be careful, mother.” 

“‘ There’s no fear, David, he asks for her 
every moment.” 

One great bound of Faye Mar’s heart, 
and she sat perfectly still. She did not 
even heed the words Mrs. Chester used. 
The elegant congratulations of that lady 
were entirely lost upon the little figure 
which David Chester lifted to the ground. 

The shock set the wheels of life in mo- 
tion. Heeding no one, Faye Mar ran into 
the house. As if by instinct, she knew 
the room where they had carried him. 
She flashed into it, the light in her eyes 
gleaming, and, before hand or voice could 
arrest her, she was fainting on his bed 
Her eyes had done their work. They 
told that her father lived, and, blinded by 
too much joy, nature kindly let fall the 
curtain of unconsciousness. 

Mrs. Chester found her there, and 
would have removed her to the pearl- 
room, but Major Mar forbade them to 
take her from his sight. 


There was another meeting at sunrise. 
Robert Sing would not turn landward 
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after his release from the rock until the 
Dimple was found. The light-keeper was 
away at the first breath of light to tell on 
the land that there were men on a rock in 
the sea. Martha Sing was contented to 
stay on the island when he told her that 
be could get to land sooner with only one 
inhis boat. She was at the landing to 
bid him good-speed ; the light-keeper’s lit- 
tle daughter shouting out “ good-by,” was 
likea bird twittering in the breaking light 
of day. 

On the dawning, out gleamed the sails 
of the fishing boats. The lifeboat had 
met them on the ocean and told its story. 
They, with lifeboat in tow, came speeding 
island-ward. 

Martha Sing and little Ailee were on 
the shore to see the boats come in. 

“Mamma,” said Ailee, “I didn’t know 
‘anybody loved old folks who had white 
hair.” 

Martha Sing heard the child’s words, 
albeit enfolded in her husband’s arms, 
and tears came into her eyes at the 
thought of the love that might have been 
hers had not death drawn through the 
dark water-gates her little head of gold. 


CHAPTER V. 


Five years had passed in the life of 
David Chester since the events that have 
been told took place, and the night on 
which he went out into the great gale of 
the autumns from the presence of his 
wife, with the words with which my story 
opens. The breakers roared and thun- 
dered in their mad endeavors against 
their ancient enemy, the land. Fighting 
his way along the sands, drenched with 
sea spray and rain, it seemed to this man 
as if the fire-tipped waves were writing 
out his life before him. The night was so 
dark that except in lightning flashes there 
seemed nothing beyond the blackness 
edged with the fire of the sea. 

In the five years, these things had hap- 
pened. ; 

No one knows how the “man Isaac” 
had battled with death, to save Major 
Mar, during those hours on Pinnacle 

; how he never left him an instant 
lest he should sink to revive no more. 
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This “man Isaac,” of whom no one 
knew more than he chose to tell, was pos- 
sessed with a mania for battling with ex- 
piring nature. Had the circumstances of 
his life made him a healer of men, his 
skill would have astonished the world. 
He had restored from drowning more 
lives than all other persons on the coast, 
never giving up until the seal of death was 
fixed. 

All through the autumn following, 
Faye Mar had devoted herself to her 
father, scarcely leaving his side during 
the delicious days that stole, like a transit 
of heaven, across the earth. Her great 
delight was to win her father to the coast 
and to point to Storm-Cliff, and tell him 
how she had watched his coming there. 
Sometimes she would leave him on the 
beach long enough to climb the cliff and 
perch upon its summit, that he might see 
how she looked when waiting for him. 

Coming home from these rambles, 
David Chester watched Faye Mar wonder- 
ingly. Always dressed in white and 
wound about with wreathing vines, that 
she had coaxed from nature, either from 
tree, or rock, or earth, she had won them 
without even a thought of the eyes that 
watched her going and coming from a 
window in Storm-Cliff. 

This fancy of Faye’s to dress in white 
was born partly from her Indian habits, 
partly from her own taste for it, but kept 
up in northern climates to please her 
father. Sherarely appeared within doors 
in any color at any season. 

During all*this autumn of the year, 
Mrs, Chester played the agreeable hostess, 
making every thing in the household bend 
to the comfort of Major Mar and his 
daughter. He seemed so content to be 
there that Faye never told to him her first 
experience in that house. Even David 
Chester comprehended not the fancy of 
his mother to keep them at Storm-Cliff. 

This woman, Mrs. Chester, needs a few 
words in extenuation of her life. She 
had never yielded her will to God or man. 
Sometimes, as in dealing with her son, 
she had taken a right angle from her 
given course, simply because by that 
means she might conquer. In a decided 
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combat she was uncertain of the end; 
by the circuit she might reach her desti- 
nation. She had never been heard to say 
“if you please,” or “will you do me a 
favor?” or, “thank you,” by any’ human 
ears. If gratitude to her Maker lived in 
her heart, man never knew of it. 

Mrs. Chester did not love Faye Mar, she 
did not even like her; and this none 
knew but the child and herself. There 
was something in the opaline light of 
those beautiful eyes, that she saw in the 
morning sitting opposite to her at the table, 
that gave her a feeling of unrest, and as 
often as she met them during the day they 
revived it, until at night, she was glad to 
shut herself away and forget for a time 
that they were beneath the same roof. 
This keen woman knew, that just as often 
as Faye Mar met her son, those eyes were 
stealing down into his heart; but she 
could not—circumstances were too strong 
for her—create a separation there without 
defeating herself. In Mrs. Chester it was 
difficult to define what “herself” indica- 
ted. Love, as a sentiment, as an emotion, 
had never come to her, either through 
her husband or her children. She had 
mourned for them, not because she loved 
them, but because she wanted them to 
fill up the outline of her life. As Mrs. 
Chester, and the mistress of the white 
mansion called Storm-Cliff, she held a 
certain power and position that gave her 
satisfaction in that realm of her nature. 
As the mother and controller of the words, 
actions, and destinies of four fair young 
girls, she was a sovereign’in her own 
right, with no one to dispute her reign ; 
and when, one after one, those fair girls 
faded out of her sight, she put on the 
garments of mourning, and went about 
with a heavy heart, not because the warm 
love that her children might have wreath- 
ed her life in was taken from her, but be- 
cause shorn of her rights to rule over 
them. Only one child was left to her, 
and a fear entered her soul that she 
might not conquer him; and when this 
girl, English in her independent self-de- 
pendence, Indian in the grace of every 
‘motion, and with those wonderful eyes 
into which all the wealth of the Orient 
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seemed poured, came in between herself 
and her son, Mrs. Chester’s fear grew into 
a storm of feeling. How she kept it in 
control, hushing its thunders, and subdu. 
ing its lightnings into courtesy, she alone 
knew. Meanwhile Major Mar was be. 
neath her. roof, and day and night she 
studied to make it a pleasant place to 
him. 

The tranquil days of the autumn went 
by, and November winds swept leaves 
and verdure away. Major Mar began to 
talk, in quiet moments, to Faye, of going 
to a warmer climate. Mrs. Chester came 
upon them in one of their confidential 
moods, one day. “They were sitting in 
the library that looked out upon the sea, 
and were quite unconscious of her pres- 
ence. Faye was threading her fingers 
through the beautiful white hair of her 
father, standing by his side, and talking 
gleefully to him of something in their past 
that Mrs. Chester did not comprehend, 
when Major Mar, catching in his handa 
cluster of bittersweet that fell from Faye’s 
hair, exclaimed : 

“My pretty Tropie! I must take you 
where the real corals grow ; these are 
withering, even now.” 

“T do not care, papa; the desert, the 
jungle, or the valley of salt, so that you 
are with me—” 

“When shall we be away, Faye?” 

“Whenever you are quite strong. What 
can I do to give you strength ?” 

“You want to go, then, Faye ?” he said, 
looking up at the orient eyes beaming out 
their love upon him. 

“Papa, [am Faye Mar, D.D; don't for- 
get that,” she said; and looking suddenly 
in her rear, (why, she knew not, any more 
than did Ailee Lee) she saw the sweep 
of Mrs. Chester’s garments drawn silently 
across the angle of the doorway. 

Faye felt the wave of air that swept up 
to her from the motion, and it bent her 
nearer to her father! She almost whis- 
pered, with both arms tight about his 
neck : 

“Love me always, papa, better than 
you do anything else in this world.” 

“My child, you are all I have to love ” 
and the man who had fought in many bat- 
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fles struggled hard to beat back the tears 
that gathered with the words. 

Major Mar was a singularly handsome 
man—TI use the word singularly, because 
it is not often that a man of so few years 
jscrowned with such a glory of hair, white 
as the halo of a saint. 

Ufilike Mrs. Chester, he had governed 
s0 long, that when Faye grew up into the 
sweet tyranny of girlhood, he welcomed 
her control as one delights in the guidance 
of a hand at once strong and leal; her 
strength was in her love, her fealty was 
in her Scottish name and nature. 

When Mrs. Chester left the room in 
that quiet way, unseen except by Faye 
Mar, the latter felt in some mysterious 
manner that she was losing something 
out of her life. 

Ahalf hour passed—Mrs. Chester had 
been with her son, giving him a clever 
little maternal lecture on his want of 
civility to their guests, on his seclusion 
from their society, that in the end made 
the impression on his mind that he had 
been, in a manner, deficient in his atten- 
tions. Driven into action by the words, 
a little thereafter David Chester joined 
Major Mar in the library. Faye had 
gone to the pearl-room, intent on some 
action connected with the proposed going 
away. 

Olive was there. She had joined her 
fortunes and her heart in the service of 
Miss Mar, to whom she had once been a 
comforter, That little lady could be 
stately enough with the multitude, but 
with Olive her grandeur melted into kind- 
ness. She flew into the room that after- 
noon, and, hastily disentangling the wreath 
of bittersweet corals from her hair, she 
dropped them on the carpet, and, with a 
merry motion of her hand, caught the 
comb from Olive’s hair, letting it unroll 
of its own weight; then catching its end 
in her hand, she swung it around and 
around, to the confusion of the little maid, 
saying : 

“T shan’t have any further use for you, 
we're going where there are so many of 
your name.” 

“Going !” gasped Olive. 

“Yes, to the land of olives, and we'll 
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take you to show how large they grow in 
the North.” , 

“O Miss Mar! how you frightened 
me. I thought you were going away from 
me !” 

“Never, Olive! Where I go shall you 
go, until death, or your own will, part you 
from me.” 

Olive wiped her face on the dress she 
was making without even heeding it, and 
from this curious marriage service the 
little actor walked away into the dress- 
ing-room and straight to the mirror. She 
looked long and steadfastly into the eyes 
that she saw there. She watched the 
mist steal over them—almost put them 
out; but by beat of heart and the love 
that was within her, she stood steadfast, 
until the mist cleared, and the light shone 
out bright and clear as the noonday. 
Then she emerged from the inner place, 
saying : 

“Olive, I do not think my father has 
intimated his going to Mrs. or Mr. Ches- 
ter; say nothing regarding it until I give 
you leave.” 

She went down to the library, skipping 
into the room like a bird, and finding her 
father alone she perched upon his knee, 
and began to warble a little low song, 
made up of lark and nightingale, in such 
quaint proportion of trill and semibreve 
and demisemiquaver, that Major Mar sud- 
denly turned upward the little chin, and 
the song ceasing, he looked into her eyes, 
asking : 

“What ails you, darling ?” 

She held them firm, and answered: 

“Oan't I sing out my love for you with- 
out getting choked to death ?” 

He, laughing, let her go, just as Mrs. 
Chester entered the room, followed by 
her son. 

It was near November’s close. Yellow 
crisps floated hither and thither across the 
usually well-kept lawns, like ghosts of 
leaves doomed to wander under the skele- 
tons they once had clothed. 

“We soon shall have snows about us; 
how I dread their coming!” said Mrs, Ches- 
ter, crossing the room, and looking into 
the grate, as if to see that it was well 
cared for; then, no one replying, she 
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walked to the eastern window, near 
which Major Mar was sitting, Faye on 
a foot-cushion at his side. Down Cliff- 
lane, and away oceanward her eyes wan- 
dered, then came back to Faye. 

“You ought to be out this clear after- 
noon,” she said. ‘Don’t you see, Major 
Mar, that since our cold airs forbid your 
walks, this child is getting pale? Her 
bloom seems to have a blight coming over 
it ; she ought to be out in this fine air.” 

“You are right, Mrs. Chester. Come, 
Faye, we will go.” 

“No, papa, you are not able.” 

“But you will not go without me ; there- 
fore I must.” 

“Yes, I will,” said the daughter, with a 
surge of unthankfulness toward Mrs. Ches- 
ter, for having proposed any thing so dis- 
agreeable. 

“ Permit Mr. Chester to accompany you, 
pray do!” solicited Mrs. Chester ; adding, 
“Our beach is frequented by sportsmen at 
this time of the year. I really do not 
think it quite prudent, Major Mar, for your 
daughter to go alone.” 

David Chester had arisen. Mrs. Ches- 
ter had cunningly devised her plan. There 
was no escape for the two souls from this 
walk on the shore; and she who had forged 
the last link, looked quietly out upon the 
two as they went their way down to the 
great sea without a quiver in her heart at 
the deed she had done. But her work lay 
before her—she turned to it at the moment 
Major Mar lost sight of his child, for she 
had narrowly watched him as he gazed 
upon her. 

“Don’t you think that she is drooping, 
that she needs change?” she asked. 

“T had not thought of it in that light, 
Mrs. Chester, but perhaps it is so; my ill- 
ness has made me selfish. I have lingered 
here too long under your hospitable roof, 
thinking only of my own comfort. We 
had a talk of going, Faye and I, this after- 
noon.” 

“Pray do not look upon my words in 
that light; it was not that I meant—my 
son’s house is always open to our friends 
80 ‘long as they will stay. The words I 
spoke were entirely for your child’s benefit. 
The change I meant was more freedom 
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from indoor life. You know, Major Mar, 
that the chimney-corner period does not 
come at nineteen.” 

“But what can I do? I can not go up 
and down, hither and thither as I used, 
and Faye will not leave me.” 

“That is because she thinks herself 
essential to your happiness; it is one of the 
vanities of youth,” 

“She és essential to my happiness; it 
is not vanity in her to think so.” 

“Can you not make her less so ?” 

“How ?” 

There was a silence in the room for a 
moment, then Mrs. Chester spoke. 

“Major Mar, I am moved to speak to 
you in behalf of a motherless child, who is 
growing up to womanhood with one idea 
in her mind. She has revolved about you 
so long that other influences fall powerless 
to move her. You ought to have witnessed 
the demonstration she made when we 
thought you lost, even to going down in 
the dead of the night to the shore with my 
son. What should I have done if one of my 
daughters had been so willful? but they are 
gone, and I am alone.” For a moment a 
sort of film came up from the woman's 
heart, but her next words tore it into frag- 
ments. “You ought to arouse yourself 
from selfishness, and learn to live less for 
her and in her!” 

“Tell me how it is to be accomplished, 
and if it is for her good I will do it.” 

“Learn to live for some one else.” 

“Some one else!” echoed Major Mar; 
his face growing deadly white, his pulses 
standing still. 

“Tn that why and that alone it will be 
proven that she is not essential to your 
happiness. Suppose that you should be 
taken away from her. Think! with no 
other object in life, how miserable, how 
desolate she would be. I tremble when I 
look at her to think how much she needs 
a wise woman’s counsel. Ask yourself if 
it is not true ?” 

“You, who call yourselves Christians, 
believe, or profess to believe, that God 
does all things for the best; can you tell 
me, then, why, if it is not best that Faye 
should be without a mother, he took her 
from her child ?” 
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“The ways of Providence are beyond 
our fathoming, but our religion provides 
for such dispensations by permitting— 
second marriages.” 

“Pardon me, madam, I believe the air 
of this room is chill,” said this poor gen- 
tleman, so ignobly attacked through the 
two vital points of his nature. Major Mar 
left the room. Mrs. Chester put her feet 
upon the fender and dreamed the twilight 
away, certain that however imperfect the 
present settings, her work had been skill- 
fully carved. 

The fires on Storm-Cliff that night blazed 
with unwonted splendor; spicy odors 
floated through the rooms—how contrived, 
none knew so well as Mrs. Chester, until 
the next morning the owner of the con- 
servatory walked through it and witnessed 
the spoliation there. 

The November twilight came and faded 
before David Chester and Faye Mar came 
upfrom the sea. They had been on Storm- 
Cliff and watched the sun go down, far 
away to the westward behind that range 
of mountains of which tho cliff was the 
last land-height. 

Faye Mar had told of their going, but 
David Chester, true to his Chester honor, 
had not, nor would he, while Major Mar 
and his daughter were guests beneath his 
roof, speak words that under any circum- 
stances might make them uncomfortable 
in remaining. 

The “hunter’s moon” shone brightly 
over our dear old earth when the two came 
back from their walk. Tea was waiting, 
and Faye rose up to summon her father. 
That gentleman was lying upon a lounge 
close drawn to the fire, aud at the moment 
Faye went in his face was hidden in the 
pillows. 

She went up to him, kneeled down and 
began to caress him in her old loving way, 
when he put out his arm gently, very 
gently putting her from him, saying, 
“Don’t, child! learn to be more wom- 
anly.” 

Major Mar had sent the first arrow into 
the heart that he would rather have died 
for than that it should suffer through him. 
Surely Mrs. Chester had wrought well. 

Faye arose—a strange unearthly sensa 
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tion creeping through her frame—and 
said, ‘‘Mrs, Chester requested me to tell 
you that tea was on the table,” and, for 
propriety’s sake, went to smooth the 
wind-tangles from her hair. 

For the first time in Faye Mar’s life 
another person than her father took the 
last place in her conscious thoughts that 
night. Her thought was, “Could Mr. 
Chester have meant what he said to me 
on the cliff that night?” She thought he 
had forgotten the hasty words, but she 
wondered. 

The midnight looked in through the 
windows, and found Major Mar wandering 
to and fro with a wild, restless feeling 
flooding his nature. He was inwardly 
chafing at the thoughts the stately woman 
of Cliff House had called into his mind ; 
he was feeling the stones that were al- 
ready set into the wall, which was to 
grow between his child and himself, 
scarcely knowing how they had been put 
into place. 

A curve of satisfaction in Mrs. Chester’s 
lips was the only sign she gave that that 
day’s work had wrought more than any 
other. 

Thus that November night went by, 
not one of the troubled souls then know- 
ing that that which they sought was not 
to be found in the places where they delv- 
ed to search for treasure, 

Notwithstanding Mrs. Chester’s glow- 
ing fires and spicy odors, Major Mar de- 
cided to go from Storm-Cliff, but in the 
few days that remained before their de- 
parture, she so managed her household 
that Faye should be abroad as much as 
possible. Her plans were so skillfully laid 
that the child did not discover that every 
afternoon her father was left alone with 
Mrs. Chester, and he, a martyr to his 
new line of duty, thought he was endur- 
ing those things for the sake of Faye, and 
tried to be content. 

The final day of remaining came,. and 
over the lunch-table Mrs. Chester spoke 
with sudden animation to Faye, saying, 
“Have you forgotten, child, that. you 
ought to ride down to the village, and 
take leave of poor old Martha Sing? I 
am afraid she will feel that you forget her 
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unless you go. David, will you attend 
to the matter for Miss Mar?” 

“T think I will make a grand effort and 
go down there,” said Major Mar. “T in- 
tended to do so before leaving.” 

Mr. Chester signified his intention to 
accompany them, and the question was 
decided until within ten minutes of the 
appointment, when Mrs. Chester joined 
Major Mar, waiting, hat in hand, for the 


carriage. 

“T thought,” she said, “you had taken 
my advice, and intended to make all the 
necessary sacrifices. Faye is just getting 
used to your absence in her little excur- 
sions; besides, I do not think you are 
quite equal to the drive.” 

She said this with the air and manner 
of one grieved that her best efforts had 
been unappreciated. 

Faye at the moment came down the 
staircase, radiant with the thought of a 
drive with her father. She had so missed 
his presence of late, and since that, to 
her, terrible putting away of caresses, she 
had been timid and shy in her demon- 
strations, that she might be in no danger 
of a second repulse, 

“T have just been saying to your father, 
Miss Mar, that I do not think he is able 
to drive so far. You know our November 
afternoons are so short, it will be late 
when you return.” 

“Then we will not go. You will be 
so kind as to say our farewells for us,” 
said Faye. 

“Never mind, child! 
without me.” 

“But, papa, I don’t wish to go; I 
choose to stay.” 

“Really, Miss Mar, permit me to ad- 
vise you; I am certain that with your 
kind heart you would not offend such 
poor persons as the men who saved your 
father to you.” 

“Papa, am I to go?” asked Faye, not 
replying to Mrs. Chester’s words. 

“Tt will please me, Faye.” 

“Then good-by, papa; don’t get too 
lonely,” said the child, going up to the 
gentleman, who stood longingly there, 
perplexed between inclination and duty. 

What had come to Major Mar that he 
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only half returned the parting kiss of his 
child ? 

Faye felt it. Even the soft Indian sum. 
mer air that came in upon the land, as the 
tide sweeps in from windless seas, could 
not dispel the strange vacancy in her 
heart. 

David Chester was silent. He was wait. 
ing for his usually bright companion to 
talk, but they were half-way to the village 
before Faye said one word. Then she 
startled him by uttering these words: , 

“Do you remember, Mr. Chester, that 
night down on Storm-Cliff, when I beliey- 
ed my father drowned, I told you that I 
promised God that I would be content if 
only he would let his body float on shore— 
if he would give that much back to me; and 
I believe my promise must be kept. I 
sometimes think, lately, that ’¢is only his 
body that has come, he is so changed, and 
yet, you know, I promised to be content— 
how can I?” 

There was something in this appeal that 
went down into the depths of David Ches- 
ter’s being. He was not a religious man, 
he was only strictly honorable, because he 
perceived the beauty and the peace of such 
a course of life; because, from his infancy 
his father had instilled into his mind that 
such a course must be pursued by all the 
Chester race. Hence this appeal to him 
opened up the truth of his own deficiency. 

He did not. reply, until they came out 
of the cedars that lined the road. Then 
he said: ‘*Miss Mar, on that same night on 
Storm-Cliff I said words to you, believing 
you to be alone in the world. When your 
father came back, I wished them unspoken 
for your sake and for his. Now, on the 
eve of your departure, I repeat the words.” 

Poor little Faye Mar !—Scarce more than 
a child in every thing except the develop- 
ment of the affection for her father that 
was become her true life, and with tho 
arrows fast in her heart that hand she had 
so treasured sent, she felt this new love 
stealing over her nature like a dew that 
heaven sends down to soften and refresh 
the flowers that have drooped beneath 
burning suns; felt it without any recog- 
nition of the Giver. 

Robert Sing and his wife were the recip- 
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jents of gifts that day, quietly bestow- 
ed by Faye Mar within their cabin, that 
changed the current of their life. Mar- 
tha Sing went to church soon after that 
time in a new shawl, like unto which 
no fisherman’s wife in all the village had 
aspired. No longer, when winds blew and 
waves rolled need the aged man go forth 
in search of his daily bread. What had 
been labor became a recreation. Neither 
was “Man Isaac” forgotten. Major Mar 
had intended his gifts to follow his depar- 
ture, but Mrs. Chester’s words changed 
many plans of his. One of them found a 
new direction in this manner. 

Not the slightest suspicion of the real 
intent of Mrs. Chester, when she seated 
herself for a social talk with Major Mar 
that afternoon entered his mind. This 
man had known but few women, and no 
one of them had been of the type of this 
one, who drew her easy chair near his 
lounge, and began to say: 

“Major Mar, since the time that you 
are to remain our guest is now so brief, and 
Ican do so without giving offense, there 
are a few things which I deem it my duty 


tosay. I feel the compliment to my judg- 
ment in your giving up the drive this after- 
noon and in your sending Faye so often to 
the shore of late ; perhaps it is this defer- 
ence that emboldens me to say that your 
daughter needs the daily, hourly influence 


ofa wise woman. How is she to be fitted 
for her position as a wife without it ?” 

Major Mar started up at these words, 
the perspiration standing out full upon his 
face—if possible, his hair must have whiten- 
ed yet more. 

“Mrs. Chester, you are making my Fayo 
another being; pray cease.” 

“Now is my time,” thought the woman, 
“in this state I can work out my plan.” 

“Sit down, my friend, pray do not ex- 
cite yourself so, or I must forever leave 
these things unsaid, which, as the mother 
of daughters, I feel it my duty to say, 
which you will one day thank me for hav- 
ing said.” 

Major Mar conquered himself, still for 
the sake of his child. “If it will benefit 
her,” he gasped, resuming his place. 

“T perceive that the idea of your child 
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as a wife shocks your feelings as a father; 
then tell me what it would be to that child 
to find that a husband was less indulgent 
than her father ; and can you for a moment 
imagine that any man would permit her 
to work out her own will and whims as 
you do?” 

“Perhaps, if that awful day should 
come, she will be less willful, have fewer 
whims, be less expectant.” 

“That is just the danger. You men, 
who can not understand the nature of a 
young girl, do not know how to train it to 
wise purposes. You believe that there is 
nothing to do but to present a circum- 
stance, and that a woman will rise to it, 
while we know how difficult it is, even un- 
der severe discipline, to fit a woman to bear 
the whims of a man serenely.” 

“Very well, madam, admitting all that 
you say to be the very spirit of truth, 
what am I to do with my sprite? Shall I 
immure her in a convent until her wings 
are worn away beating against iron bars 
and stony hearts. Will that fit her for this 
world ?” 

“There are influences outside of convents 
that might be powerful for good; a young 
lady, like Miss Mar, needs a mother’s influ- 
ence—a woman who has daughters of her 
own knows how to guide her. Even 
now you propose to take her forth from 
this quiet retreat—your own health im- 
paired, less fitted than ever before to make 
common interest out of the hours. And 
what is she to do—to pine away in seclu- 
sion with you, or to be thrown into what- 
ever society may be at her command? I 
put it to your common sense as a man, is 
it a fair ordeal for Faye? 

“ Again I ask, what is the remedy ?” 

“Could you not secure for her as a com- 
panion some person whose character she 
could model her own upon ?” 

“ What, and be forever troubled by the 
presence of a third party? I think that 
would kill both Faye and me.” 

“There is but one alternative—a second 
marriage.” 

“Which is utterly repugnant to me; | 
am content with my child.” 

“You forget that the time may come 
when she will leave you ?” 
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The conversation was at that point ar- 
rested by visitors. They had not left 
when Mr. Chester and Miss Mar returned. 

“Tam so glad we are going to-morrow, 
papa,” said Faye, creeping. up to him in 
the gloaming, and glancing around with a 
half-frightened gesture, lest there was 
some one within hearing; “it will be so 
nice to have you all my own again.” 

“Whose am I, Faye, but yours ?” 

“TI do not know, but it seems as if you 
were not altogether the same that you 
were before we came here.” 

“And you, Faye, how is it with you?” 

She hid her face in her father’s shoulder, 
and was not rebuked for so doing. 

Every thing was made ready for depar- 
ture on the morning following. Miss 
Mar could not sleep that night. A vague 
feeling of unrest, to which her nature was 
unaccustomed in its perfect health, made 
rest impossible. At midnight, she sat 
looking forth upon the starry sky, wonder- 
ing at life and at her own sadness in leay- 
ing Storm-Cliff. In the clear silence, 
there came along the hall sounds of feet 
moving with caution lest sleepers should 
be awakened. As she listened they died 
away, and a faint, low knock upon a door 
in a distant part of the house, fell like a 
weight. upon her ears. What could it 
indicate? Ere she had time to speculate 
there came whispered voices speaking at 
her very door. 

“Mother,” she heard, ‘‘ we must; it is 
but right.” 

“She would only make him worse by 
her presence.” 

The whisperers passed by. ‘“ They 
meant me,” thought Faye; “it is my 
father perhaps,” and, without an irstant’s 
hesitation, she opened the door into the 
hall. The darkness was so deep that it 
was necessary to return and light a lamp. 

She was gliding along to her father’s 
room, lamp in hand, when just before she 
reached it, Mrs. Chester appeared, as if 
issuing from her own apartments. 

_ “Tell me, please, was it you I heard 
whispering in the hall ?” she urged ; “tell 
me what has happened ; Iet me go!” she 
ejaculated as that lady laid a detaining 
band upon her. 
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“Indeed, you must not, your father 
has a sudden ill attack, that if left to quiet. 
ness may pass off’ My son is with him; 
it is better for you to go back to your 
room.” ; 

“Mrs. Chester, let me pass; I am under 
your roof, but so long as my father js 
under it, I can not be kept from him.” 

The little figure seemed to rise and ex. 
pand under the indignation it felt. The 
lamp she held paled before the light from 
her eyes. The two, the woman and the 
child, confronted each other. In that 
moment Mrs. Chester’s will would have 
withered Faye Mar like a scroll, and cast 
her from her, she so hated the little mass 
of illuminated flesh that stood before her, 
The motion with which the woman bent 
and blew the flame from the girl’s lamp, 
must have been of marvelous quickness; 
she could no longer endure the opal light 
from the eyes before her. Suddenly she 
grasped Faye by the arm, put her out of 
the way, and in the perfect darkness of 
the hall the two groped. It was Faye 
who first reached her father’s apartments. 
Regardless of ceremony, she rushed in, 
eager and breathless, her unbraided hair 
hanging about her like a mantle. 

“ Don’t, child,” whispered David Ches- 
ter, “he will be better soon.” 

The words were spoken by one pn- 
phesying falsely but kindly. He did not 
forbid the daughter to offer her gentle 
ministrations to one who could not ask 
them. 

Mrs. Chester had done her work thor- 
oughly, but the end was not what she 
sought. Knowing nothing of love for 
husband or child, she had not calculated 
with precision its force over the heart of 
Major Mar. He had fought with it, and 
his mind remaining firm, nature, asserting 
its right, came in the visible form of par- 
alysis. 

“What is it?” gasped Faye; ‘what is 
the matter ?” 

With the truth that was in him, David 
Chester spoke out and told her. 

How well he comprehended that know- 
ledge would bring strength. She thanked 
him with such gratitude that even in that 
hour its sweetness gave him courage. 
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“Mr. Chester,” she whispered, “* prom 
jse me one thing—is this your house ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Then promise me that no one shall 
prevent my staying with my father in it.” 

“T promise.” 

The child, who so needed woman’s coun- 
gel and society, went about in those sacred 
rooms, made so by that dear, helpless 
presence, from that moment without word 
of remonstrance from any source. 

Lying upon the toilet-table, Faye Mar 
found a note addressed to her father. Not 
knowing the writer thereof, after having 
kept it a day or two, hoping for an im- 
proved condition in the patient, she stole 
away and opened it. 

Foiled in all her plans, the stately 
woman of Storm-Cliff had taken revenge 
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upon the “bit of flesh” that stood in her 
way. 

Faye quivered as she read the words 
there written. Quickly, as if it had been 
a serpent, she cast the note into the grate, 
then clasped her hands together in thank- 
fulness that the seal had been unbroken. 
It was not that letter, it was not those 
words, that had caused the illness, To 
and fro through the rooms wandered and 
searched Mrs. Chester for the note that 
lay a curled, shriveled scroll, sinking into 
ashes, in Faye Mar’s presence. 

This woman was left to all the torture 
of believing that her own hand had 
penned the words that laid Major Mara 
helpless paralytic under her late hus- 
band’s roof. 

(TO. BE CONTINUED.) 


TISCHENDORF’S AUDIENCE WITH PIO NONO. 


NARRATED BY HIMSELF.* 


Ar the beginning of this year [1866] I 
gave the readers of this journal an account 
of my journey to Sinai, which was con- 
nected with the discovery of the oldest 
of the now existing documents of the Holy 
Scriptures. This journey was closely re- 
lated to many others which I have taken 
since the year 1840. My chief object in 
all of them was the search for biblical doc- 
uments. Of their rich results, the fore- 
mentioned discovery has been the most 
important. The Sinaitic Bible is not only 
most valuable in regard to the earliest his- 
tory of the sacred text, but is also of the 
highest importance in regard to its resto- 
ration, As I have lately undertaken to 
correct the New Testament text, on the 
basis of the Sinaitic manuscript, making 
use of all the helps obtained from my own 


* The readers of Hours at Home will remem- 
ber an article in the June number, 1866, giving 
a graphic and highly interesting account, as 
narrated by himself, of Prof. Tischendorf’s 
adventures, which resulted in the discovery 
of the celebrated Sinaitic Codex. We are now 


labors and those of my predecessors, 1 
have deeply felt the indefiniteness of 
our knowledge in regard to that manu- 
script which takes the next rank after 
that of Sinai—I mean the Vatican—and 
this notwithstanding that the learned Car- 
dinal Angelo Mai had published two edi- 
tions of it under the auspices of the Pope. 

I determined to try to remove this im- 
pediment. I knew well the difficulty of 
the undertaking. Any one who knows 
about Rome and its affairs knows that 
there is scarcely a library in the world 
whose treasures are guarded more closely 
and zealously than those of the Vatican. 
My own experience in 1848 corroborated 
this reputation which the papal library 
has long possessed. At that time I had 
made a pilgrimage to the Eternal City for 
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the sake of visiting the Vatican, and éven 
then had my attention directed to the 
Vatican Bible. I came from Paris with a 
special letter of introduction from Guizot 
to Count Latour-Maubourg, as well as 
with an open note from the Archbishop 
of Paris, Denis Affre, to Gregory XVL., 
and I brought from home the kindest 
letters from our esteemed and learned 
King John to Cardinals Mai, Mezzofanti, 
and Corsi. What was the result? 

The courteous old man in St. Peter’s 
chair expressed a personal interest in me. 
He made his unreserved acknowledgments 
to me even on reading, and reading aloud 
to me, the decidedly protestant principles 
of my criticism. Yes; the pope did not 
understand that the custodian of his own 
library was wanting in complaisance to 
me, and, a few hours after this audience, 
went in his own exalted person into those 
magnificent apartments of his palace 
which bear the name of the Vatican li- 
brary, in order himself to state and for- 
ward the cause of his “ bravo Signore Pro- 
fessore.” But the secretary of state, who 
was at the same time chief-librarian, Car- 
dinal Lambruschini, had been beforehand 
with his holiness. He did not share in 
the least Gregory’s taste and tolerance; 
on the contrary, he had not even hesitated 
in the presence of the French ambassador 
to forbid, etc., the giving up of manu- 
scripts to me. That this was done with 
an express appeal to Gregory’s wish in 
the matter can not be honorably supposed. 
But so prescribed are the forms of the Ro- 
man curia, that Gregory did not dare to 
oppose his minister. An exception was, 
however, made for me to this extent—the 
Vatican Bible was taken from its secret 
eabinet, in order that I might run over 
some parts of it; and twice, for three 
hours at a time, I had the mysterious 
book actually in my hands. 

Notwithstanding this experience in 
1848, I took my new step with a good 
amount of confidence. Pio Nono had 
sent me a congratulatory letter in regard 
to the discovery of the Sinaitic Bible, and 
when, two years later, he had received 
from the Emperor Alexander IL. the gift 
of a copy of his splendid edition of the 
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same, he wrote to me again, expressing 
most fully his acknowledgments and his 
“wonder.” The “wonder” referred to 
the execution of the work, which placed 
the original, as it were, before the very 
eyes of the learned. Everywhere the ac. 
knowledgment contained a hint of the im. 
portance of prosecuting similar labors, | 
had thus gained an excellent point of ap- 
proach. I soon found that my end was 
not to be attained in writing, and early in 
February of this year I went myself to 
Rome, 

I made sure of double diplomatic sup- 
port before the papal chair, on the part 
of both the French and Austrian ambas. 
sadors. In regard to the first, I made my 
application as a continuation of what had 
occurred in 1848, although there had been 
since that time so great changes in the 
persons and affairs on the Seine. 

When I reached Rome, on the nine- 
teenth of February, the eastern pilgrimage 
to the holy city had already begun. It 
attained this year such an extent as Rome 
has not witnessed for many years. Many 
a pious soul, at least so it was said, might 
not be able another year to gratify its 
longing, for it was by no means sure that 
the sword of the guardian angel upon the 
citadel could remain victorious over the 
threatening sword of Italy. Neverthe- 
less, one could easily perceive, especially 
as I did, in Naples, that the new Spada 
@’ Italia was not wrought of the strongest 
metal. But the increasing throng at St. 
Peter’s and the Vatican, which pressed 
even upon the pope so much that he ad- 
mitted it to his audiences with or without 
the Peter’s pence, warned me to use expe- 
dition in my own business, 

Count Sartiges, the French ambassador, 
whose long residence in Rome had made 
him familiar with its affairs, was not par- 
ticularly edified with his charge of assist- 
ing the German scholar in his plans at the 
curia. Hehad more than sufficient reason 
for this. A wise diplomatist takes only 
those paths in which he is sure that he 
will not stumble. A recent experience led 
him to place the path in which my pur- 
pose lay on the list of the impassable. 
This experience is itself so characteristic 
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of Rome that I will mention it. The Em- 

r Napoleon, as is well known, had 
lately stretched his hand toward the 
laurels of literature. His Life of Caesar 
was near to his heart, as is the favorite 
work of any author. Under the auspices 
of the illustrious biographer of Cesar, a 
new edition of the works of Cesar was 
undertaken in Paris. Napoleon, in this 
connection, wished to have a Caesar manu- 
script, written in the ninth century, sent 
from the Vatican to Paris. Where in all 
the world would not this wish of the great 
arbiter of war and peace have been at once 
granted? In Rome, where the emperor's 
favor was instantly needed for troops, and 
money, and more than these, it was not 
granted. Even the proverb, “ Little gifts 
strengthen friendship,” had been forgot- 
ten. The curia cut short the request. 
Upon its repetition the cardinal secre- 
tary, instructed by the pope, made. an- 
swer that a copy of the manuscript should 
be prepared for the emperor within the 
walls of the library. This reply to the 
emperor’s request to see the original was 
the most uacsstisfactory possible. The 
ambassador, consequently, could on this 
occasion enrich his diplomatic acquisition 
only with a curiosity. 

Furnished with his best advice, as well 
as with a word of introduction from the 
Palazzo di Venezia, the residence of the 
Austrian ambassador, I went straight to 
the Vatican, where lives the secretary of 
state, (Cardinal Antonelli) directly over 
the apartments of the Pope. 

Antonelli, sprung from the hut of a swine- 
herd, in a market-town notorious as a rob- 
ber’s nest, on the Neapolitan boundary, 
attained in his thirtieth year high offices 
in the state under Gregory XVL, and in 
his one and fortieth year, soon after the 
accession of the present pope, was clothed 
with the purple. Almost ever since that 
time he has been the confid¢nt of the pope, 
has codperated with him in reform and in 
reaction, went with him to Gaeta, came 
back with him to Rome, and is now the 
very soul of his administration. As was 
Lambruschini formerly, so is Antonelli 
now, the head chief of the Vatican; no 
manuscript belonging to its library can be 
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used by a foreign scholar without his writ- 
ten permission, My business, therefore, 
was entirely in his department. On my 
presenting my request to him he received 
it kindly, as he did also the wish which I 
expressed of laying it before the pope him- 
self, Antonelli told me that a short time 
since the pope had deposited in the Vati- 
can the copy of the Codex Sinaiticus sent 
to him by the Emperor Alexander IL I 
saw it there afterward with other manu- 
script treasures in a department by them- 
selves. I improved the opportunity thus 
presented of praising the emperor’s dispo- 
sition toward Rome, and also that of his 
illustrious brother, the former Viceroy of 
Poland, in regard to whom doubts had often 
been entertained in Rome. Antonelli as- 
sured me that the emperor had made the 
best impression during his visit to Rome 
when he was heir tothe crown. Our con- 
versation turned upon the Princess Louisa, 
the daughter of the King of Etruria, who, 
while widow of Prince Maximilian of Sax- 
ony, had lived mostly in Rome. At her 
death she appointed Antonelli her execu- 
tor, and also bequeathed to him her palace 
upon Monte Cavallo. When I made my 
first visit to the Vatican Bible in 1843, the 
princess had favored my object, and there- 
fore I felt a special interest in Antonelli’s 
relations to her. He told me of the last 
hours of this noble lady, whose confessor 
he had been. When I told Antonelli, as 
I left him, that I should endeavor to ob- 
tain an audience with the pope; through 
the master of the chambers, he replied 
that he would himself introduce me to his 
holiness. 

As early as on the twenty-fourth of Feb- 
ruary I had the honor to be invited to this 
audience. This early date seemed to me 
a favorable sign; if my request was to be 
refused, it need not at least have been done 
in such haste. The audiences of his holi- 
ness have always their peculiar ceremonies. 
The scala regia can be mounted only in a 
gala coach. The Swiss Guards, in their 
old Frank costume, defend this marble 
stairway, which with the ante-chamber, 
is truly magnificent; and they fail not to 
present arms before splendid uniforms— 
clothes make the man—and befora the: 
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wearers of purple. The Easter audiences 
also, which are usually very large, some- 
times, as was the case this year, so large 
as to be audiences to masses rather than to 
individuals, strictly observe their rules of 
etiquette. Those who do not wear uniform 
must appear in a black frock, white neck- 
cloth and shoes; women must dress in 
black, and conformably to the regulations 
prescribed for the solemnities in the Sistine 
chapel. In one particular I found a change 
from the former ceremonial for the papal 
audiences. Formerly it was not customary 
to go into the pope’s presence with the 
sword at the side; the assiduous inter- 
course of the French in the Vatican may 
have brought about the change. On the 
other hand, it is now customary to lay 
aside the hat and gloves on entering the 
pope’s chamber. The different modes of 
kissing his holiness on the shoes, the knee, 
or the fisher’s ring, are connected definite- 
ly with certain high Catholic dignities— 
only the kissing the hand has no exclu- 
sively Catholic character. This, however, 
is not now, as formerly, obligatory at a 
papal audience ; the pope rather dispenses 
the honor to whom he chooses. 

In the year 1843, I was glad that I could 
speak Latin with Gregory XVL.; but I had 
scarcely begun in Latin when he interrupt- 
ed me, and I was obliged to speak Italian. 
French he did not speak atall. I asked 
the master of the chambers how it would 
be with Pio Nono. He informed me that 
the pope would prefer to have me speak 
Italian, but that he could speak French. 
This was a recent change; formerly, Pius 
had confined himself to permitting those 
who could not speak Italian to address 
him in French, while he replied in Italian. 

The pope received me in his private 
apartments. He sat at a small writing 
table, and, at his invitation, I took a seat 
opposite. I had brought with me the last 
volume, recently published, of my Monu- 
*menta Sacra Inedita, with a biblical pa- 
‘impsest, first discovered by me in 1862, 
‘together with my work on the Antiquity 
‘@f the Gospels, in both the German forms 
and in a French translation of each. His 

‘holiness gave attention to these writings at 
once. I must tell him more particularly 
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about the finding of the palimpsest, how 
old it was, and what was its text ; he also 
looked attentively at the fac-simile which 
I had made to correspond with the original 
by reproducing both the manuscripts, one 
over the other from the original. Then he 
took up the work with the title, “When were 
our Gospels written?” and I gave a short 
abstract of its contents, and mentioned that 
an opponent of my views had had the 
witty conceit of ranking it with the papal 
Encyclical. At the mention of Renan, to 
which my writings on the Gospels led, the 
pope was reminded of another reformer of 
our day, Johannes Ronge, and asked if he 
still lived, and how his affairs stood. A 
short time before this Ronge had been 
mentioned in the newspapers, having been 
fined for one of his publications; and I 
was able to report this sign of life. Then 
I passed over to a better subject, and pre- 
sented the greetings which I had brought 
from King John and Prince Gedrge. The 
pope spoke with much warmth of Prince 
George’s visit to Rome; asked particularly 
about his family relations, and expressed 
his joy at his royal highness’ double hap- 
piness as a father. Then he spoke of our 
learned King John, with whom he was not 
personally acquainted, though the king’s 
literary labors, in regard to Dante, were 
well known in Italy. Perhaps because the 
new Italy is so interested in the Dante 
cultus—the new residence of Victor Eman- 
uel being adorned with the noble statue of 
Dante. Pio Nono was here reminded of 
the recognition which King John had given 
to the King of Italy. I told him that the 
noble prince must have sacrificed the sym- 
pathies of his heart to the well-being of 
his beloved country. The pope thought 
that the recognition must have come como 
per assistere un ammaiato, (“for the ben- 
efit of a sick man.” ) The sick man whom 
Victor Emanuel finds in Rome, the pope 
finds in Florence. I expressed the con- 
viction that all the wrongs and disturb- 
ances among the nations must at last fur- 
ther the good cause, even as the attacks 
upon Christianity are powerless and only 
promote its victories. I reminded the 
pope of the words which he wrote to me 
in 1862: “* We stand in the full assurance 
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that God will not allow the monster of im- 

and unbelief to rage longer in Europe, 
and find peculiar consolation in the thought 
that noble minds and learned men (nodilio- 
ra ingenia et doctiores viri) of all confes- 
sions are united in abhorrence of the god- 
less excesses of the times.” 

The pope now asked me if I were to re- 
main longer in Rome. I answered in the 
affirmative, and distinctly stated my inten- 
tions; told him that my chief object in 
oming to Rome was to examine the Vati- 
can Bible, and that I desired his permission 
‘fo prepare at my own cost an edition of 
the New Testament similar to the Codex 
Sinaiticus. ‘But the Codex has already 
been published by Cardinal Mai,” replied 
the pope. ‘Yes,” said I, “and the New 
Testament has been twice published, but 
these editions are only for common use; I, 
on the contrary, wish to publish an exact 
palwographic copy, so as to show that 
Mai has in the main given the text accu- 
rately, which is now not everywhere believ- 
ed.” “But that must be believed, at any 
rate,” said the pope, “it is a matter of 
faith,” (2 wn’ affure della fede.) ‘ Yes,” 
said I, “ but still it is not believed. On the 
other hand, it must be believed if I give the 
text with paleeographical accuracy ; then 
there can be no longer room for doubt.” 
“But we can do that ourselves,” said the 
pope, (ma potremo fare anche noi.) This 
answer confirmed the old Romish preju- 
dice against having that done by foreign- 
ers and Protestants which Rome herself 
had so long failed to do. I confess that it 
made me a little yarn, but I answered: 
“But I shall undoubtedly be allowed to 
examine the manuscript in all the places 
of which I wish to be positive?’ Kindly 
nodding, the pope replied: “Si, si, (yes, 
yes.”) I then informed him why it was 
that so much depended upon my exact 
knowledge of the Vatican manuscript; in 
my latest edition of the New Testament 
all the important readings of the text were 
embraced, and every doubt in respect to 
the Vatican readings disturbed confidence. 

I handed him the list of my works, in 
which the first parts of this new edition 
were included. The pope looked over the 
list, expressed his surprise as he read the 
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titles of forty or fifty books, and said, 
“But you are still young?” “TI ask your 
pardon,” I replied; “I am past fifty.” 
Upon this the pope exclaimed, “ Ma che 
buona salute.” ‘This good health is proof 
that I have still much work to do,” said I; 
“the Lord has kept me so well, that I 
may be able to labor much.” At this the 
pope remarked that Gregory the Great was 
a constant-sufferer, and yet a great worker. 
Tevaded this flattering parallel, and replied, 
“As for myself, I prefer to be well and 
work much; (io preferisco stare bene) I 
hold to the saying, ‘Orandum est ut sit 
mens sana in corpore sano,’ ‘a sound 
mind in a sound body is to be desired.’” 
To this old proverb, which even the Ro- 
mish liturgy adopts, the pope, on his part, 
quoted the words of James; “‘ Omne datum 
bonum et perfectum sursum est, ‘every 
good and perfect gift is from above.” Soon 
after I took my leave. 

Had I now gained any thing or not? I 
would willingly give up the idea of a 
splendid paleeographic edition, if I could 
only, by an exact examination of the ori- 
ginal, set aside all doubts about the text, 
and in every case give it exactly. I soon 
determined what to do. An excellent 
man, Cardinal Pitra, at that time the most 
learned member of the Holy College, and 
at present absorbed in studies as to the 
sources of ecclesiastical law, gave me his 
assistance. 

His own particular apartment was placed 
at my disposal. Antonelli used these 
words in regard to it, “ What we have 
done for Cardinal Pitra, we will do for 
you.” Inthe numerous vacation days— 
the Vatican library has only ninety-nine 
working days in the year—it was still 
open to me; instead of three hours daily, 
I was allowed to work six. The Vaticanus 
itself was given into my hands for the 
closest study, only not with a view to 
publication. Antonelli informed me that 
the pope had said in regard to the ob- 
ject of my researches, “ Ho vergnona—I 
am ashamed.” The edition of Mai justi- 
fies this feeling so much that I cannot 
forbear the retort, “Let justice be done 
to this feeling.” If even from such a 
motive the pope himself will give us a 
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counterpart to the Codex Sinaiticus, I 
offer my assistance in gratitude for the 
furtherance of my own labors. 

In regard to them I soon beheld the 
realization of a beautiful dream, yet not 
without drawbacks. A jesuitical spy 
must rouse jealousy in high places. Word 
was brought to the pope that I was busied 
in preparing the edition which his holiness 
himself intended to issue. The pope at 
once named what he considered the right 
man for the execution of the task, and to 
him alone was the manuscript accessible. 
My labors had extended to the Gospel of 
John ; their importance in rectifying pre- 
vious errors became more obvious to me 
every day. So much the less was I in- 
clined to give them up. I took every step 
which could favor the result. I appealed 
to the pope’s own promise, which must 
hold good. And, in fact, my end, at least 
its principal part, was fully attained, in 
spite of spies and enemies. The great 
burden, as I said above, was removed ; 
all my longed-for results have been at- 
tained ; and in a few months the learned 
world will at last receive from the Leipsic 
press what it has so long waited for in 
vain—an authentic edition of the Vatican 
New Testament. What this Leipsic book 
will lack in diplomatic exactitude and in 
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palzeographic distinctness, we trust will be 
made up in the grand Roman edition, 
for the order given to publish the entire 
Vaticanus in a manner rivaling the im. 
perial edition of the Sinaiticus has since 
been confirmed. The types, which I had 
had specially prepared in order to make 
the latter a perfect imitation of the ori. 
ginal, have already been sent to Rome, at 
the request of the Propaganda; and thus 
is fulfilled one condition to the perfection 
of the proposed work—a work which hag 
already been celebrated in Latin verse as 
an honorable memorial of the “ Patronus 
artium bonarum,” Pio Nono. 

On the twentieth of April, when his 
holiness received me with great kindness 
at a farewell audience, he evidently 
avoided touching upon the tender subject 
of my Vatican labors. However, after he 
had given me his parting blessing, I did 
not, on my part, omit placing myself at 
his disposal, and that without compensa- 
tion, in the accomplishment of his work. 
I thought it my duty to make this offer, 
since my personal efficiency was deemed 
necessary in so many quarters. Some 
days afterward, Pio Nono told this to a 
noble lady who was interested in the 
matter, and added with satisfaction, “For 
that I must give him my blessing.” 
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A Frew years ago I was standing with a 
friend by my side on the lofty observatory 
which crowns a mountain in the county 
of Lancaster. The rich valley at our feet 
teemed with fertility ; fields of golden grain 
alternated with meadows of deepest green ; 
a clear bright stream wandered slowly, 
and in a thousand windings, through the 
plain, as if loth to leave so pleasant a 
home; and thick copses of wood dotted 
the landscape, blending their welcome 
shade with the bright tints of the open 
land. The hand of man had not marred 
the natural beauties of this lovely spot. 
Here and there, now leaning against the 
shelter of a well-wooded hill, now looking 
down upon a clear pool in the river, stood 


modest country houses, plain and without 
pretension, but the vy picture of com- 
fortable homes. Ample Wutbuildings sur- 
rounded them, and spoke of abundant 
harvests and well-fed cattle in their clean 
stables. Orchard trees spread their broad 
branches loaded with fruit, to the very 
ground, as if bountiful nature were offer- 
ing them to the hand of her favorite child- 
ren. In the far distance, towns shone 
with a thousand windows and glittering 
roofs in the rays of the setting sun, and 
stately spires rose high above the tall 
tops of ancient trees. To our left lay 
vast establishment, evidently a place of 
public resort. Large buildings, with open 
doors and a murmur of many voices, spoke 
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of countless guests within, whilst on a 
broad terrace in front a merry crowd 
sought amusement in various games. 
There sat elderly men, spending an hour 
in friendly chat, or thoughtful, as they 
compared the shadows which slowly 

up the valley to the mountain 
heights, with the shadows of their own 
life’s sun, that were steadily encroaching 
upon their closing days. There, at the 
other end, carriages and horses were con- 
tinually arriving and departing, and all 
over the mountain, on every path and in 
every cosy ‘corner, were happy couples 
enjoying the cool evening breeze and the 
exchange of pleasant thoughts or tender 
feelings. 

As we still gazed at the wondrously 
altractive scene before us, a tiny bell 
began to tinkle at some distance, as if 
beckoning us not to overlook, amid so 
much that was rich and beautiful, its 
humble home altogether. It rang, too, as 
if it had some hasty duty to perform, and 
still did not desire to leave the cadences 
that became its sacred character. As I 
looked to determine the precise spot from 
which its childlike voice called to me, I 
noticed a feature in the landscape that 
had so far escaped me. There, across the 
river, in the very midst of pleasant mea- 
dows and by still waters, lay a cluster 
of tall, stately buildings, surmounted by 
massive stacks of chimneys, and adorned 
with small belfries, that looked in their 
modesty as if they disclaimed any inten- 
tion of being called steeples, and yet 
meant to do their duty faithfully in calling 
pious men to prayer. From one of these 
low, stunted spirelets the little bell I had 
heard was sending forth its eager sum- 
mons; and it seemed to me, in the dusky 
light that had suddenly taken the place 
of the brilliant sunshine, as if I saw dim 
forms in strange costumes slowly wending 
their way to one of the odd-looking build- 
ings. 

I was turning to my companion with a 
question on my lips, when a whole crowd 
of young men and women came swarming 
up the frail building on which we stood, 
making its beams rock and tremble under 
their rapid steps, and filling the air with 
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their eager voices. In an instant the 
whole platform was crowded to the utmost, 
and cries of disappointment were heard on 
all sides, when the invaders found that 
they had lingered too long on the way, 
and thus missed the hoped-for spectacle 
of seeing the sun set in gorgeous splendor 
behind the western mountains. We were 
soon discovered by friends and fellow- 
travelers, and had to follow the current 
that carried us to the great hotel close by, 
and there held us captive for many an 
hour. 

It was near midnight before I could be 
alone once more. The full moon was sail- 
ing smilingly through the high heavens, 
and unspeakable peace seemed to rest 
upon all nature. Not the bark of a dog 
nor the bleat of a sheep broke the solemn 
silence. Even the breeze that had tem- 
pered the day’s heat had lulled, and all 
was quiet and motionless save the stars 
that sparkled on the calm surface of the 
water and played on the ripples, as if they 
reveled in the absence of their great 
master, the sun. Listlessly wandering 
along, now on the green edge of turf, by 
the side of a white, shining road, now on 
a footpath that led me over lowly stiles 
and through fields of waving grain, I 
found myself unexpectedly before a pile 
of gray buildings, oddly covered on all 
sides with a kind of long shingle or clap- 
board. At the first glance I fancied my- 
self back in the old world, standing before 
some green ruin of ancient times; but 
as I looked around me, I recognized the 
turrets, and even saw through the open- 
ings in one of them the little bell, that 
had rung so mysteriously, clearly defined 
against the moonlit sky. Whoever the 
inhabitants were, they seemed all to be 
fast asleep. All around me similar build- 
ings detached themselves, one by one, 
from the dim shades in which the over- 
hanging mountain and copses of tall, old 
trees wrapped, as in a dark vail, the whole 
mass of buildings. Two of the latter 
seemed to be the principal houses. Fur- 
ther down toward a beautiful meadow, 
lay another large structure, evidently hay- 
ing a chapel by its side, and close by it a 
building, which, from its larger windows 
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and general form, seemed to contain a 
hall for meetings. The whole had a de- 
serted look ; weeds and grass grew every- 
where between the loose stones of the 
pavement in the large courtyards, the pal- 
ings around what evidently had been a 
garden were broken down, and creepers 
hung in wild confusion from the stone 
copings and the lintels of the entrance 
doors. Windows and doors stood every- 
where wide open, and through the un- 
glazed apertures of the huge garret-rooms 
under ‘the tall roofs the moonlight shone 
full and free from end to end. 

My surprise was great,‘for in all my 
wanderings through the new world I had 
met with no scene that seemed so utterly 
strange and out of keeping with our day, 
so perfectly foreign to the State I was in— 
staid old Pennsylvania—and the gay scene 
of exuberant joy I had left a few minutes 
before. I could not resist my curiosity, 
and entered through one of the wide-open 
doors into the larger building. There 
was no mistaking the convent type of the 
interior. Here were the long, low pas- 
sages, there the larger refectory, and on 
both sides the little doors which, no doubt, 
led to the cells. 

I hesitated to go further; for there was 
something unusually impressive in the 
perfect stillness, broken only by the sound 
of my own steps on the large flags with 
which the passage was paved ; in the open 
doors, with deep darkness behind them ; 
in the pale moonlight stealing in through 
the small windows; and in the very sud- 
denness with which this strange scene 
had opened before me. At last I ventured 
into the long narrow passage. The ceiling 
was hardly high enough to let a tall man 
pass freely; the width was such that no 
two persons, meeting here, could have 
passed each other; in all probability the 
meeker had to go back to some room or 
corner, to wait for the passing of the other. 
First I came to a hall hung all around 
with large sheets of paper, on which were 
written in tall fair letters of uncouth form, 
representing highly ornate Gothic charac- 
ters, verses from the Bible, and ancient 
sayings. Here and there some strange 
device seemed to be rudely represented ; 
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and in-another room, which evidently had 
been built fora chapel, there hung a repre- 
sentation of the heavens. Below, Christ 
was figured in his character as a shepherd, 
gathering his flock around him; above 
were to be seen crowds of saints, dressed 
in monks’ gowns, with harps in their 
hands, and surrounded by an innumerable 
multitude of angels; while in the upper- 
most space appeared the Almighty him. 
self, on his throne, with hundreds of 
archangels bending lowly in reverent 
worship. The faint light, the solitude all 
around, and the mystic awe connected 
with the apparently forsaken edifice, gave 
to these silent voices of a past age a pecu- 
liar force and a power over the mind, 
which could probably not have stood the 
test of the bright sunlight and a busy 
crowd on the outside. 

At last I looked into one of the cells, 
which I found ranged on both sides of the 
narrow passages, to the number of fifty or 
sixty. The door was so small that I had 
to bend low upon entering, and so narrow 
that a stout man could never have dwelt 
there. Inside I found it of the most 
ascetic kind. A small square window ad- 
mitted, even in broad day, but a scanty 
allowance of light. A niche was formed 
in the thickness of the wall, which had 
evidently served as the only couch of the 
occupant, and a billet of wood lay at the 
head, used as a pillow. The cold stone 
floor; the low ceiling, which did not allow 
of my standing upright; the damp walls 
hemming one in closely on all sides; the 
heavy oaken door, with its massive wooden 
latch and bolt, gave to the room the air of 
a prison rather than of the cell of a pious 
monk. I hastened back to the passage, 
and following its tortuous windings I look- 
ed in vain for a sign of life or a token of 
some use being made of the vast building. 
When I came to an outer door, I saw 
another large structure rear its venerable 
walls right before me, and upon entering 
its wide portals, which stood open like all 
the doors of this mysterious pile, I found 
myself in a large room with lofty ceiling 
and roomy galleries around three of the 
sides. It looked like a church, but there 
was no trace of choir or transept, no altar 
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nor pulpit, no chancel nor pew. But an- 
other surprise was still in store for me; for 
as I slowly advanced to the western end, 
looking up at the quaint writings, and still 
inter devices, with which here also 
every available space was hung, I became 
suddenly aware that there was another 
human being present ; for although I could 
neither see nor hear a living man near me, 
I felt, by that curious instinct which warns 
us of the presence of a fellow-being, that 
somebody was in the same room. I look- 
ed more carefully around, and at last I 
perceived toward the west end a person 
kneeling on the bare floor, with his head 
bent low down between his hands, as if 
in deep meditation. I was still striving 
to make out the dim outline; the moon 
came suddenly to one of the opposite win- 
dows, and its mild light fell full upon the 
prostrate form. It was an old man, with 
snow-white hair and venerable beard, 
dressed in a white gown, with a kind of 
cowl attached to it, and a belt around his 
waist. Whether it was the light that fell 
upon the stones before him, or the noise I 
had involuntarily made, I know not, but 
he seemed to have been suddenly inter- 
rupted in his prayers, and rose slowly. 
As he did so he became aware of my pres- 
ence, but without seeming in the slight- 
est way disturbed, he walked slowly up to 
me, and, bending his head, he greeted me 
with a pious wish for the welfare of my 
soul. I was too much startled by his sud- 
den appearance and his strange costume 
to notice at first either the words he ut- 
tered, or the tone in which he spoke ; but 
I soon became aware of an unusual solem- 
nity in his whole manner, combined with a 
strange simplicity and great humility. 

We soon became friends, and it was on 
a stone bench outside of the walls of what 
he called Bethania that he told me, in 
broken English, the brief history of the 
strange-looking buildings around us. It 
appeared that in the first years of the 
last century a few men and women in 
Germany revived the old doctrine of bap- 
tism by immersion, and combined with it 
other reformatory views that divided them 
from the established church. German 
governments have, ever since tho fearful 
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uprising of Anabaptists in Munster, cher- 
ished a special horror of Baptists, and the 
simple but enthusiastic reformers had to 
leave their homes and seek greater free- 
dom in the new world. One of their 
number, who was possessed of considera- 
ble property, devoted it, after the example 
of the first Christians, to the common use 
of this little society, and by his means a 
colony was established on the banks of 
Mill Creek. There their number in- 
creased rapidly, but with it also the diver- 
sity of opinions. Another zealous mem- 
ber revived next the question that vexes 
many sincere believers to this day, wheth- 
er the first or the seventh day was the 
true Sabbath of the Christian ; and as his 
convictions in favor of the latter met with 
violent opposition, he withdrew to a hut 
on the banks of the Cocalico. After years 
of retirement he was discovered here by 
some of his adherents, who imitated, on a 
small scale, the process that first led to 
monastic life in Egypt, and built huts and 
small cottages around his retreat, in which 
they devoted themselves to prayer and as- 
cetic devotions. Their morals were pure, 
their habits industrious; and as the com- 
munity of goods, which they faithfully car- 
ried out in their little society, was an al- 
lurement to many, the small number soon 
increased, and the solitary cells merged 
into regular monasteries. Stately build- 
ings were erected about 1733, some for 
brethren and others for sisters. A meet- 
ing-house and a chapel arose on Mount 
Zion, and halls were added for the holding 
of love-feasts. How they must have la- 
bored and suffered, these simple-hearted 
martyrs of their strange doctrines, the 
world will probably never know. But 
when we recollect that they possessed 
neither carts nor horses, and had therefore 
to drag the trees they felled in the forests 
by hand to the place of their buildings ; 
that their work could only be carried on 
in the spare hoyrs left them from the la- 
bor in the fields required for their daily 
support; that they were too poor to buy 
iron, and thus were compelled to devise 
the wooden locks and hinges of doors, 
which still excite our wonder, and to cast 
their window-sashes in lead; that they 
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spent a large part of their nights in watch- 

ing and praying, and fasted rigorously ; 

when we recollect all this, we can not 
deny them our admiration and our respect. 

They flourished, as they deserved to do; 
for their industry was equaled by their 
ingenuity, and the contrast between their 
unceasing toil to support their bodies and 
the higher triumphs they achieved in the 
care for their souls is exquisitely touching. 

Thus, in one building they tanned the 

leather that was to be used for wool-cards, 

made the cards, sheared the sheep they 
had raised themselves, carded the wool, 
and spun and wove it with their own busy 
hands. In another building, and at a pe- 
riod when the colonies were still in their 
infancy, and even New-York and Phila- 
delphia yet largely dependent upon the 
mother country, these hardy anchorets 
erected a press, and printed valuable 
works on religious subjects, written by 
their own learned brethren. As early as 
1789, they published their own hymn 
books, in which they unfurled the banner 
of the new sect as Seventh-Day Baptists, 
and proclaimed their perfect agreement 
with other Christian churches, except in 
the doctrine of immersion and minor ordi- 
nances of their church. Such were the 
observance of the original Sabbath; the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper on the 
night of the Sabbath, connected with the 
‘ ceremony of washing each other’s feet, in 
close imitation of the first supper ; the re- 
fusal to pay their ministers a stated salary ; 
and the recommendation of celibacy as 
more conducive to a truly holy life. 

Such were the early brethren of Ephrata; 
such the origin of the great Protestant 
Convent on Mill Creek. The restless 
movement of our society has not left 
this unpretending ,community untouched. 
First the storm of the Revolution broke 
over them, and hundreds of wounded 
soldiers were, after the battle of Brandy- 
wine, carried here to be nursed and tended 
by: pious monks and nuns of a new order. 
Then came new settlers, and with them 
new ideas. The primitive forms of the 
Brethren’s church were no longer suited 
to the feverish excitement that spread 
over the land; their monastic dress, re- 
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spected as long as they were the benefao. 
tors of a few settlers in the wilderness, 
became an object of ridicule to the jp. 
habitants of large cities that grew up all 
around them; and while some returned 
into society, forgetful of their early aspiry. 
tions, others sought in the Far West 
new home, where they might pursue their 
quiet, peaceful life in the simplicity of 
their fathers, and the worship of their 
Master on high. Only a few older mem. 
bers could not tear themselves from the 
homes where their simple, child-like faith 
had given them hours of ecstatic joy and 
rapturous enthusiasm ; they clung to the 
sad cells that had witnessed their life. 
long struggle and their final triumph; 
they could not forsake the graves of all 
whom they had loved upon earth. One 
by one they died, and buried each other, 
until at last but three were left, of whom 
two dwelt in complete retirement in one 
of the smaller buildings, supported by the 
charity of kindly neighbors ; while my 
friend, to whom I owed this information, 
confessed to me that I was the first man 
for many a year to whom he had spoken 
of the affairs of his church. 

It seemed to him, however, a kindly 
relief to recite thus toa stranger the story 
of the men whom he regarded almost in 
the light of saints, and I could not help 
feeling some admiration for the simple 
virtues of these strange lovers of celibacy. 
He dwelt particularly upon the virtues 
of a man, whom he mentioned more than 
once in a manner which left me in doubt 
whether he was really his ancestor in the 
flesh or merely his father in the spirit 
His name was Peter Miller, and he de- 
scribed him as a man of true Christian 
piety, a great scholar, and an ardent 
patriot; a shining light in his little com- 
munity; and a man well known to the 
heroes of the Revolution and to Washing- 
ton himself. One of his meetings with 
the latter seemed to me especially charac- 
teristic of the prior and his sect. It ap- 
pears that a tavern-keeper of the neighbor- 
hood had conceived a special hatred against 
Peter Miller for having forsaken their 
common church, the German Reformed, 
in order to join the Brethren at Ephrata ; 
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ps also he could not forgive him his 
station as prior, and the high reputation 
he enjoyed all over the country. He per- 
secuted him with the low cunning and the 
fierce energy of a thoroughly bad man, 
reviling him behind his back, and spitting 
in his face whenever he met him in public. 
The venerable prior bore it all with Christ- 
janmeekness. At last the battle of Brandy- 
wine was fought, and two British officers 
came to the innkeeper’s house in disguise in 
order to reconnoitre. Widman, the owner, 
questioned by them as to his political 
feelings, was loud-mouthed in his protesta- 
tions of attachment to the cause of liberty, 
and when asked what he would do if he 
should see General Howe before him, re- 
plied with insolent curses upon his name. 
In an instant one of the officers sprang to 
his feet, and, pointing a pistol at Widman, 
exclaimed, “‘ You area dead man!” And 
so he would have been but for his agility ; 
but he threw himself backward out of 
the window, and, as the night was dark, 
he easily escaped pursuit. But, like all 
bad men, he was a thorough coward; and, 
after having hid himself for three days 
and nights in the loft of the very convent 
of him whom he had so long shamefully 
abused, he determined to seek out General 
Howe in Philadelphia, and to obtain his 
pardon. He stole by night to his house, 
informed his wife of his plan, and pro- 
vided himself with money. There was 
apparently no difficulty in reaching the 
British headquarters ; and when admitted 
to General Howe’s presence, the innkeeper 
confessed his offense, and in atonement, 
offered his services in giving valuable in- 
formation, and performing any duty they 
might require of him against the Ameri- 
cans. This was too much even for the 
British officers, whose avowed aim it 
then was to encourage disaffection in the 
rebel ranks, and they drove him with 
In the 


mean time his treacherous plan had been 
betrayed by his own wife, and when he 
approached the American lines' he was 
carried to the nearest block-house at the 
Turk’s Head, placed before a court-martial, 
convicted, and sentenced to be hung. The 
news soon reached Ephrata, and was re- 
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ceived with unanimous applause. Not 
quite unanimous, for there was one voice 
raised in his behalf, uttering words of 
gentle compassion and true charity. That 
was the voice of Peter Miller, the prior of 
the Brethren, the much-abused victim of 
the innkeeper’s brutality. Nor did he 
content himself with mere words, but he 
set out instantly, making his way to Val- 
ley Forge, where he fortunately found 
General Lee, who had often come to him 
at Ephrata as a scholar, and who now 
presented him to General Washington ; 
and a grand scene it must have been to 
see the Father of our Country in his 
calm dignity, surrounded by his brilliant 
staff, and before him the tall prior, in his 
long flowing robe, while the cowl, thrown 
back, exposed to view his snowy hair and 
ample beard, covering his chest and his 
shoulders with waves of white; while his 
lofty brow and bright blue eye spoke of 
high-toned thoughts and pious benevo- 
lence. He plead for the life of the inn- 
keeper; but Washington sternly refused 
to interfere, stating the urgent necessity 
for severity in such cases, and regretting 
his inability to do any thing for the prior’s 
friend. “Friend !” exclaimed Peter Miller, 
“heis my worst enemy, my unwearied re- 
viler. And being such, my creed com- 
mands me to pray for those who despite- 
fully use me, and as such, I pray and be- 
seech you in his behalf.” It is said that 
Washington’s eyes did not remain dry as 
he looked upon the noble old man, who 
could thus unaffectedly plead for his 
bitter enemy. The pardon was granted, 
and the prior set out once more on a long 
journey; his heart beating with anxiety 
lest he should not be able to reach the 
block-house in time. At last, after a 
weary day’s walk, he reaches Turk’s 
Head ; he finds a hollow square drawn 
up before the house, a gibbet in the cen- 
tre, and the treacherous innkeeper, with 
the rope atound his neck, addressing the 
crowd. Peter Miller pushes his way 
through the people, and hands his papers 
to the commanding officer. The culprit 
sees him, and his livid face is covered 
with deep blushes. Once more he raises 
his voice, and tries to excuse his bad con 
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duct, appealing to Peter Miller to forgive 
him now that he stands on the brink of 
eternity, if forgiveness can be awarded to 
wickedness such as his. The officer in- 
terrupts him by telling him curtly, 
“Your life is spared, and here is your 
deliverer !” 

As the old man ended his account of the 
great prior, his head sank on his breast, 
- and his mind seemed to wander back into 
the long-forgotten past. I looked around 
me, and pale streaks of a faint light were 
tinging the clouds and the mountain-tops 
with a soft blush. A few timid notes 
arose from the thick copses around us; 
here and there a rustling noise in a barn- 
yard spoke of early risers who were get- 
ting ready for the day’s work; and while 
I yet wondered at the sudden change 
from darkness to light, a clear, deep voice, 
not far from us, broke forth in a jubilant 
morning hymn : 


“ My God! the spring of all my joys, 
The life of my delights !” 


The voice of the singer seemed to have a 
strange power over my venerable friend. 
First he raised his head, as if listening to 
a far-off voice ; then his face brightened, 
his arms rose as if on their accord; and 
after a few more lines had been heard, he 
fell in with a trembling voice : 


“ Thou art my soul’s bright morning star, 
And thou my rising sun.” 


Then he sank exhausted on his seat, and 
when I tried to speak to him, I found he 
had fainted. The long vigil, together with 
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the excitement, had been too much for 
him. It was difficult to find help; but 
after some search I succeeded in persuad. 
ing some friendly neighbors to come to 
the aid of the poor old man. We carried 
him, still unconscious, to a farmer’s house, 
where it was found that he was emaciated 
to the last degree from long fasting, ag 
was surmised ; and that probably his stay 
upon earth was not to be for many days 
longer. 

He was called home even sooner. Be. 
fore the sun that he had greeted with 
such fervor and holy zeal had set behind 
the mountains, his spirit had returned to 
his Maker. On the eve of my departure, 
my friend and myself went down to the 
graveyard near Saron, the ancient sisters’ 
house. There was but one monument 
there, in honor of the American soldiers 
fallen jn the battle of Brandywine. The 
brethren and sisters slept in long rows 
under the soft green turf; their names 
unknown upon earth, but recorded, we 
hoped, in the book of life. Again the sha- 
dows crept slowly and silently up from the 
lovely valley on the mountain-sides ; again 
peace unspeakable fell upon the vailed 
landscape ; and again the little bell rang 
out its weird notes. But this time they 
came slowly, one by one; for, as it rang, 
a few gray-haired men bore on their shoul- 
ders the simple coffin that held the re- 
mains of this old friend and brother. A 
few words of consolation and hope, a short 
hymn, sung in low, trembling tones, and 
the last of the brethren of Ephrata was 
laid in his grave. 


_—_—_—_—_——— 


THE LAND OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT. 


“They came unto a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon.” 
Tennyson. 

Or the land which the white elephant 
inhabits, when there is a white elephant 
at all, we, at these ends of the earth, are 
singularly ignorant. Until recently, in- 
deed, its claim to distinciion has rested 
partly on the reputation of the white ele- 
phant, and partly on the fame of the Siam- 
ese twins. Few have cared to know, and 


fewer still have learned to know, what 
great natural beauty, and what vast natu- 
ral wealth, and, of late years, what remark- 
able progress out of barbaric ignorance 
toward civilization, there is in the kingdom 
which has put the white elephant on its 
royal standard. A very curious flag it 
makes—the white elephant on ared field— 
and very curious it must look when it is 
hoisted upside-down as a signal of dis- 
tress—a signal eloquent indeed, for any 
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thing more helpless than this clumsy quad- 
ruped in that position can hardly be 
imagined. 

If, however, I had hoped to see this 
famous beast during my visit to the land 
where he is held in such high honor, I 
was doomed to disappointment. The last 
one had been dead some years, and all 
that I could see of him was a little piece 
of his skin which the king had pickled in 
a jar of alcohol. Besides, he was not 
white—even if he had been alive—being 
in fact simply an albino among elephants, 
with a skin of faded pink color instead of 
the dull, brownish-gray which is their 
proper hue. His fame, therefore, rests 
simply on the accident of disease, which 
would seem to be a very insufficient reason 
why he should be “lodged in a gilded 
stable” and drink “out of a trough of 
massy gold,” and be “served by a hundred 
attendants,” as was at one time the case. 
Perhaps by this time some fortunate Siam- 
ese has found a new albino in the jungles, 
and the realm which mourned the loss of 
its sacred and emblematic beast is once 
again made happy. 

But there was enough else to see in 
Siam, if only it could be described. But 
nothing is harder than to convey in words 
the indescribable charm of tropical life 
and scenery ; and it was in this, in great 
measure, that the enjoyment of my month 
in Bangkok consisted. Always, behind 
the events which occupied us day by day, 
and behind the men and things with which 
we had to do, was the pervading charm of 
tropical nature—of soft warm sky, with 
floating fleecy clouds, and infinite depths 
of blue beyond them; of golden sunlight 
flooding every thing by day ; and when the 
day dies its sudden death, of mellow moon- 
light, as if from a perennial harvest moon ; 
and of stars, that do not glitter with a hard 
and pointed radiance, as here, but melt 
through the mild air with glory in which 
there is never any thought of “twinkling.” 
Always there was the teeming life of land 
and sea, of jungle and of river ; and the vary- 
ing influence of fruitful nature, captivating 
every sense with sweet‘allurement. Read 
Mr. Tennyson’s “‘Lotos Eaters,” if you 
want to know what the tropics are. 

Von. IV.--80 
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Within the tropics, then, a little off the 
great highway of travel and of commerce, 
as it leads from west to east, and border- 
ing a deep gulf into which the ships of 
Europe and America not very often enter, 
lies the ancient kingdom of Siam. Partly 
because it lies thus one side of the route 
of greatest commerce, and partly because, 
until recently, the attempts of Western 
nations to form more intimate acquaint- 
ance with it have been repulsed with say- 
age suspicion and ignorant dislike, it has 
been hidden from our knowledge. Within 
fifteen years, new influences, due in great 
degree to missionaries from our own coun- 
try, and new treaties, (to ratify one of 
which was the business at Bangkok of the 
good ship in whicl I sailed) have thrown 
it open to the unhindered explorations of 
the missionary, the merchant, and the 
traveler. Up and down the Menam river, 
which divides the kingdom into two not 
very unequal parts, the ships of Western 
nations are beginning to pass with consid- 
erable frequency. A shallow bar at the 
mouth of the river obliges those of large 
tonnage to anchor in an open roadstead at 
the head of the gulf. But, once over the 
bar, you may sail up into the very heart 
of Bangkok, the capital. 

It was drawing toward the middle of a 
splendid night in May, when I found my- 
self among the * palms and temples” of 
this singular city. It had been a tiresome 
journey from the mouth of the river, row- 
ing more than a score of miles against the 
rapid current; and, if there could be mo- 
notony in the wonderful variety and rich- 
ness of tropical nature, it might have been 
a monotonous journey. But the wealth 
of foliage, rising sometimes in the feathery 
plumes of the tall areca palm—of al! palms 
the stateliest—or drooping sometimes in 
heavier and larger masses ; crowding. to: 
the water’s edge in dense, impenetrable 
jungle; or checked here and there by the 
toil of cultivation ; or cleared for dwellings ;. 
was a constant wonder and delight. Now 
and then we passed a bamboo house, raised 
high on poles above the ground, and look- 
ing like some monstrous bird’s nest in the 
trees; but they were featherless bipeds 
who peered out from the branches at the 
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passing boats, and not birds’ notes, but 
children’s voices, that clamored in wonder, 
or were silenced in awe at the white-faced 
strangers. Sometimes the white walls and 
shining roofs of temples gleamed through 
the dark verdure, suggesting the archi- 
tectural magnificence and beauty which 
the statelier temples of the city would ex- 
hibit. Bald-headed priests, in orange-col- 
ored scarfs, came out to watch us. Superb 
white pelicans stood pensive by the river 
side, or snatched at fish, or sailed on 
snowy wings with quiet majesty across 
the stream. Or may be, some inquiring 
monkey, gray-whiskered, leading two or 
three of tenderer years, as if he were their 
tutor, on a naturalist’s expedition through 
the jungle, stops to look at you with pecu- 
liar curiosity, as at some singular and un- 
expected specimen, but stands ready to 
dodge behind the roots of mangrove trees 
in case of danger. 

It will be fortunate for the traveler if, 
while he is rowing up the river, night 
shall overtake him ; for beside the splen- 
dor of the tropic sfars above him, there 
will be rival splendors all about him. The 
night came down on me with startling 
suddenness—for “there is no twilight 
within the courts of the sun”—just as I 
was waiting at the mouth of a cross-cut 
canal, by which, when the tide should rise 
a little, I might avoid a long bend in the 
river. By the time the tide had risen, 
the night had fallen thick and dark, and 
the dense shade of the jungle, through 
which the canal led us, made it yet thicker 
and more dark. Great fern leaves, ten or 
fifteen feet in height, grew dense on either 
side, and fan-like, almost met over our 
heads. Above them stretched the forest- 
trees. Among them rose the noise of 
night-birds, lizards, trumpeter-beetles, and 
creatures countless and various, making a 
hoarse din, which, if it was not musical, 
at least was lively. But the jungle, with 
its darkness and its din, had such a beau- 
ty as I never have seen equaled, when its 
myriad fire-flies sparkled thick on every 
side. I had seen fire-flies before, and had 
heard of them; but I had never seen or 
heard, nor have I since then ever seen or 
The pecu- 


heard, of any thing like these. 
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liarity of them was—not that they were 
so many, though they were innumerable— 
not that they were so large, though they 
were very large—but that they clustered, 
as by a preconcerted plan, on certain kinds 
of trees, avoiding carefully all other kinds, 
and then,.as if by signal from some di. 
rector of the spectacle, they all sent forth 
their light at once, at simultaneous and 
exact intervals, so that the whole tree 
seemed to flash and palpitate with living 
light. Imagine it. At one instant was 
blackness of darkness and the croaking 
jungle. Then suddenly on every side 
flashed out these fiery trees, the form of 
each, from topmost twig to outmost bough, 
set thick with flaming jewels. It was easy 
to imagine at the top of each some big 
white-waistcoated fire-fly, with the baton 
of director, ordering the movements of the 
rest. 

Out upon the river once again; the 
houses on the shore began to be more 
numerous, and presently began to crowd 
together in continuous succession; and 
from some of them the sound of merry 
laughter and of pleasant music issuing, 
proved that not all the citizens of Bangkok 
were asleep. The soft light of the cocoa- 
nut-oil lamps supplied the place of the 
illumination of the fire-flies. Boats, large 
and small, were passing swiftly up and 
down the stream; now and then the tall 
masts of some merchant ships loomed in- 
distinctly large through the darkness. I 
could dimly see high towers of temples 
and broad roofs of palaces; and I stepped 
on shore, at last, on the 


“ Dark shore, just seen that it was rich,” 


with a half-bewildered feeling that I was 
passing through some pleasant dream of 
the Arabian nights, from which I should 
presently awake. 

Even when the flooding sunlight of the 
tropical morning poured in through the 
windows, it was difficult for me to realize 
that I was not in some unreal land. There 
was a sweet, low sound of music filling 
the air with its clear, liquid tones, And, 
joining with the music, was the pleasant 
ringing of a multitude of little bells, ring- 
ing I knew not where, It seemed as if the 
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air was full of them. Close by, on one 
side, was the palace of a prince, and 
somewhere in his house or in his court- 
yard there were people playing upon in- 
struments of music, made of smoothed and 
hollowed bamboo. But no human hands 
were busy with the bells. Within a 
stone’s throw of my window rose the shin- 
ing tower of the most splendid temple in 
Bangkok. From its broad octagonal base 
to the tip of its splendid spire it must 
measure, I should think, a good deal more 
than two hundred feet, and every inch ofits 
irregular surface: glitters with ornament. 
Quriously wrought into it are forms of 
men and birds, and grotesque beasts that 
seem, with outstretched hands or claws, 
to hold it up. Two-thirds of the way from 
the base, stand, I remember, four white 
elephants, wrought in shining porcelain, 
facing one each way toward four points of 
the compass. From the rounded summit 
rises, like a needle, a sharp spire. This 
was the temple tower, and all over the 
magnificent pile, from the tip of the high- 
est needle to the base, from every promi- 
nent angle and projection, there were 
hanging sweet-toned bells, with little gild- 
ed fans attached to their tongues ; so swing- 
ing that they were vocal in the slightest 
breeze. Here was where the music came 
from. Even as I stood and looked, I 
caught the breezes at it. Coming from 
the unseen distance, rippling the smooth 
surface of the swift river, where busy oars 
and carved or gilded prows of many boats 
were flashing in the sun, sweeping with 
pleasant whispers through the varied rich- 
ness of the tropical foliage, stealing the 
perfume of its blossoms and the odor of 
its fruits, they caught the shining bells of 
this great tower, and tossed the music out 
of them. Was I awake I wondered, or 
was it some dream of oriental beauty that 
would presently vanish ? 

Something like this Molian tower there 
must be in the adjacent kingdom of Bur- 
mah, where the graceful pen of Mrs. Jud- 
son has put the scene in verse: 

“On the pagoda spire 
The bells are swinging, 

Their little golden circlets in a flutter 

With tales the wooing winds have dared to 

utter; 
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Till all are ringing, 
As if a choir 
Of golden-nested birds in heaven were singing ; 
And with a lulling sound 
The music floats around 
And drops like balm into the drowsy ear.” 


The verse breathes the spirit, and gives 
almost the very sound, of the bewitching 
tropical scene on which I looked, and out 
of which “the music of bells” was blown 
to me on my first morning in Bangkok. 

No doubt my first impressions (which 
Lhave given with some detail, and with all 
the directness of “ that right line I”) were 
fortunate.- But three or four weeks of 
Bangkok ecoyld not wear them off or coun- 
teract them. It is the Venice of the East. 
Its highway is the river, and canals are its 
by-ways. There are streets, as in Venice, 
used by pedestrians; but the travel and 
the carriage is, for the most part, done by 
boats. Only, in place of the verdureless 
margin of the watery streets, which gives 
to Venice, with all its beauty, a half-dreary 
aspect, there is greenest foliage shadowing 
the water, and mingling with the dwellings 
and palaces and temples on the shore; 
and instead of the funereal gondolas of 
monotonous color, with solitary gondoliers, 
are boats of every size and variety, paddled 
sometimes by one, sometimes by a score 
of oarsmen. The bamboo dwellings of the 
humbler classes are built, literally, on the 
river, floating on rafts, a block of them 
together, or raised on poles above the sur- 
face of the water. The shops expose their 
goods upon the river side, and wait for cus- 
tom from the thronging boats. The tem- 
ples and the palaces must stand, of course, 
on solid ground, but the river is the great 
Broadway, and houses crowd upon the 
channel of the boats, and boats bump the 
houses. It is a picturesque and busy 
scene on which you look, as you pass on 
amid thethrong. Royal boats, with carved 
and gilded prows, with shouting oars- 
men, rush by you, hurrying with the rapid 
current; or the little skiff of some small 
peddler, with his assortment of various 
“notions,” paddling and peddling by turns, 
is dexterously urged along its way. Amid 
all this motion and traffic is that charm of 
silence which makes Venice so dreamlike. 
No rumble of wheels nor clatter of hoofs 
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disturbs you. Only the sound of voices, 
softened as it comes along the smooth 
water, or the music of a palace, or the tink- 
ling of the bells of a pagoda, break the 
stillness, Itis a beautiful Broadway, with- 
out the Broadway roar and din. 

Of course there is not, in this tropical 
Venice, any thing to equal the incompara- 
ble architectural beauty of the Adriatic 
city. And yet it seemed to me that the 
architecture of Siam was in very perfect ac- 
cord with all its natural surroundings. Inall 
parts of the city you may find the “‘wats” 
or temples. When we started on our first 
day’s sight-seeing, and told the old Portu- 
guese half-breed, who acted as our inter- 
preter, to take us to a “wat,” he asked 
with a pun of embarrassment, “What wat?” 
Of course we must begin with the pagoda 
of innumerable bells, but where to stop we 
knew not. Temple after temple waited to 
be seen. Through long, dim corridors, 
crowded with rows of solemn idols carved 
and gilded ; through spacious open courts 
paved with large slabs of marble, and filled 
with graceful spires or shafts or columns; 
along white walls with gilded eaves and 
cornices; beneath arches lined with gold, 
to sacred doors of ebony, or pearly gates 
of iridescent beauty ; amid grotesque stone 
statues, or queer paintings of the Buddhist 
inferno, (strangely similar to the medizval 
Christian representations of the same sub- 
ject) you may wander till you are tired. 
You may happen to come upon the bonzes 
at their devotions, or you may have the 
silent temples to yourself. In one of them 
you will find that clumsy, colossal image, 
too big to stand, and built recumbent, 
therefore—a great mass of heavy masonry, 
covered thick with gilding, and measuring 
a hundred and fifty feet in length. If you 
could stand him up, his foot would cover 
eighteen feet—-an elephantine monster. 
But the roofs, of glazed tiles, with a centre 
of dark green and with a golden margin, are 
the greatest charm of the temples. Climb 
some pagoda and look down upon the city, 
and, on every side, among the “ breadths 
of tropic shade and palms in cluster,” you 
will see the white walls roofed with shining 
green and gold, and surmounted by their 
gilded towers and spires. Like the temple~ 
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are the palaces, but less splendid. But 
everywhere, whether in temples or palaces, 
you willfind, not rude, barbaric tawdriness 
of style, but elegance and skill of which 
the Western nations might be proud, 
Good taste, and a quick sense of beauty, 
and the ability to express them in their 
handiwork, all these are constantly indi- 
cated in the architecture of this people, 
And they make the city one of almost un- 
rivaled picturesqueness to the traveler, 
who glides from river to canal and from 
canal to river, under the shadow of the 
temple towers, and among the shining walls 
of stately palaces. 

Of course, where so much wealth is lay- 
ished on the public buildings, there must 
be great resources to draw from; and in- 
deed the mineral wealth of the country 
appears at almost every turn. Precious 
stones and the precious metals seem as fre- 
quent as the fire-flies in the jungle. Some. 
times, as in the silver currency, there is 
an absence of all workmanship; the coin- 
age being little lumps of silver, rudely 
rolled together in a mass and stamped. 
But, sometimes, as in the tea-pots, betel- 
nut boxes, cigar-holders, with which the 
noblemen are provided when they go 
abroad, you will see workmanship of no 
mean skill. Often these vessels are ele- 
gantly wrought. Sometimes they are stud- 
ed with jewels; sometimes they are beau- 
tifully enameled in divers colors, Once 
I called upon a noble, who brought out a 
large assortment of uncut stones—some of 
them of great value—and passed them to 
me as one would a snuff-box, not content 
till I had helped myself, “More than once 
I have seen children of the nobles with no 
covering at all, except the strings of jew- 
eled gold that hung, in barbarous opu- 
lence, upon their necks and shoulders ; but 
there was wealth enough in these to fit 
the little fellows with a very large assort- 
ment of most fashionable and Christian 
apparel, even at the ruinous rate of tailors’ 
prices at the present day. To go about 
among these urchins, and among the 
houses of the nobles and the king’s pal- 
aces, gives one the half-bewildered and 
half-covetous feeling that it gives to be 
conducted by polite but scrutinizing at 
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tendants through a mint. 
come at last to 

“Where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.” 
Of course, of all this wealth the king’s 
share was the lion’s share. 

Then, as for vegetable wealth, I do not 
know that there is anywhere a richer 
yalley in the world than the valley of the 
Menam. All the productions of the teem- 
ing tropics may grow luxuriantly here. 
There was rice enough in Siam, the year 
before my visit, to feed the native popula- 
tion, and to supply the failure of the rice 
crop in Southern China, preventing thus 
the havoc of a famine in that crowded 
empire, and making fortunes for the mer- 
chants who were prompt enough to carry 
it from Bangkok to Canton. Cotton grows 
freely beneath that burning sky. Sugar, 
pepper, and all spices may be had with 
easy cultivation. There is gutta-percha 
in the forests. There are dye stuffs and 
medicines in the jungles. The painter 
gets his gamboge, as its name implies, 
from Cambodia, which is tributary to their 
Majesties of Bangkok. As for the fruits, 
Ican’not number nor describe them. The 
mangostene, most delicate and most rare 
of all, grows only in Siam, and in the 
lands adjacent to the Straits of Sunda 
and Malacca. Some things we may have 
which Siam can not have, but the mango- 
stene is her peculiar glory, and she will not 
lend it. Beautiful to sight, smell, and 
taste, it hangs among its glossy leaves, 
the prince of fruits, Cut through the 
shaded green and purple of the rind, and 
lift the upper half as if it were the cover 
ofadish, and the pulp of half-transparent, 


Surely we had 
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creamy whiteness stands in segments like 
an orange, but rimmed with darkest crim- 
son where the rind was cut. It looks too 
beautiful to eat; but how the rarest, 
sweetest essence of the tropics seems to 
dwell in it as it melts to your delighted 
taste ! 

For every thing there is a compensation. 
If we do not have the mangostene, we do 
not have the durien—of all fruits, at first 
the most intolerable; but said, by those 
who have smothered their prejudices, to be 
of all fruits, at last, the most indispensa- 
ble. When it is brought to you at first, 
you clamor till it is removed; if there are 
duriens in the next room to you, you can 
not sleep. Chloride of lime and disinfect- 
ants seem to be its necessary remedy. To 
eat it seems to be the sacrifice of self-re- 
spect; but endure it for a while, with 
closed nostrils, taste it once or twice, and 
you will cry for duriens thenceforth, even 
—I blush to write it—even before the 
glorious mangostene. I have mentioned 
only the two extremes of the immense va- 
riety of fruits. One day the king sent to 
our party more than a hundred brazen 
dishes full of I do not know what various 
kinds. Piles of golden oranges and man- 
goes; pine-apples, blushing through their 
thorny skins ; bananas, fresh and luscious. 
The memory of the heaped-up dishes: is 
enough to make one glow with tropical 
delight in January. 

This is the land of the white elephant, 
so singular, so rich, so beautiful; but one 
hour at home is not enough to tell what 
manner of men the people are who live 
beneath the standard of the elephant, or 
what kings and nobles govern them. 
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Tose students of mental phenomena 
who venture to give a map of human 
faculties, are of the opinion that poetic 
power belongs to the temperament and 
the cerebrum ; but a stranger traveling in 
Scotland—that land of which Churchill 
wrote : 

“Formed in haste, was planted in a nook, 

But never entered in Creation’s book” — 


would be apt to conclude that it springs 
rather from the configuration of a country. 
North Britain is a land of sublime propor- 
tions. The plains are rich and luxurious, 
its mountains lofty and imposing; its rivers 
are clear and fresh, and its coasts are pro- 
tected by crags and rocks of noble eleva- 
tion. Great torrents of water gush from 
its ravines; monstrous clouds of mist make 
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its vales melancholy ; and calm and settled 
lakes repose beneath the hills like polished 
crystal. 

Those who have built their homes 
within this fair area of nature, have, as all 
the world knows, strong prejudices, clear 
intellects, affectionate attachments; and 


it can not bedoubted that the poetic spirit’ 


is, as Grattan would say, “indigenous of 
the soil.” Gilfillan asserts that Scotland 
has produced two hundred thousand writ- 
ers of song. Every parish has its poet, 
while every hill and vale has been cele- 
brated in verse, every river and rippling 
stream in songor ballad. Andif this is an 
error, as nobody will suppose, it is an error 
which can not be helped. There existed 
in Scotland, from the remotest period, a 
language and a poetry nearly equal in pic- 
torial and expressive power to that of the 
old Hebrew of the prophets. Sir Philip 
Sydney, the last rose of the summer of chiv- 
alry, said long ago of one of Scotland’s bor- 
der ballads, that although “sung but by 
some blinde crowder,” it stirred his blood 
“more than a trumpet.” The poetry of 
Scotland has invaded every land, and her 
songs, glittering with the dew of their na- 
tive heather, are heard in every quarter of 
the habitable globe. 
As Shelley sang: 


“The good die first, 
While the,’ whose hearts are dry as summer’s 
dust 
Burn to their socket.” 


Two sweet young singers, who will at 
least occupy an honorable position among 
Scotland’s minor poets, have recently pass- 
ed away to renew their songs in those 
“temples not built with hands.” The 
youngest went heavenward in his twenty- 
third year, the other died January 5, 1867, 
at the age of thirty-seven—that age fatal to 
Burns, to Byron, and to so many other 
children of song. There seems to be a 
fatality at this period of life for a certain 
class of intellects, nearly as great as the 
age of forty-six. Spenser, Goldsmith, 
Hood, are a trio of the literary men who 
have died at that age—all men notable for 
some peculiarity in their manner of draw- 
ing from “the well of English undefiled.” 
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DAVID GRAY. 


David Gray, the son of a poor weaver 
and the eldest of eight children, was born 
January 29, 1838, on the banks of the 
Luggie, about eight miles distant from the 
city of Glasgow. Perhaps in no other 
country save Scotland could a lad in Gray's 
position have attained the advantage of a 
classical education. While at the Kirkinti). 
loch parish school, his literary bias became 
strikingly apparent. Zealous at his tasks, 
bright with precocious intellect, an uncon- 
scionable devourer of books, and ambitious 
of fame, it was early intended that he 
should devote himself to the ministry, 
When about fourteen years old he was, ac- 
cordingly, sent to Glasgow, where, support- 
ing himself to a considerable extent by 
laborious tuition, first as a pupil-teacher 
in a public school in Bridgeton, and af. 
terward as Queen’s scholar in the Free 
Church Normal Seminary, he contrived to 
attend the Humanity, Greek, and other 
classes in the University during four suc- 
cessive sessions. Having likewise obtain- 
ed some employment as a private tutor, he 
fourd it necessary to add French to his 
lingual acquisitions. But whatever pro- 
gress he made in his more severe studies, 
it soon became evident that the bent of his 
mind was poetical, rather than theological. 
In place of composing sermons he took to 
writing verses, many of which were pub- 
lished from time to time in the columns of 
the Glasgow Citizen,a journal in which, 
some years’ before, Alexander Smith made 
his first appearance in print; and aban- 
doning the idea of the pulpit, he decided 
on the career of a man of letters. Soon 
after he went to London, living in a gar- 
ret with his poet friend Robert. Buchanan, 
now on the high road to immortality, and 
trying unsuccessfully to obtain a publisher 
for his poems. From Lord Houghton, the 
biographer of John Keats, he received 
some literary employment ; and when the 
young poet was suddenly struck down in 
the enthusiasm of his struggles and the 
pride of his hopes with ill-health, that 
generous nobleman furnished him with the 
best medical advice, and, considerate of the 
home-sickness which usually accompanies 
sickness in a strange place, had him care- 
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fully sent back to his humble home, where 
he died December 3, 1861. The day pre- 
yious, his heart was gladdened by the 
sight of a specimen sheet of his ‘‘ Luggie.” 
He passed away tranquilly, almost his last 
words being, ‘‘God has love, and I have 
faith.” It is the story of his struggle— 
from his quiet cottage home, up through 
London mendicancy, to the recognition by 
literary men and women—pathetic and 
tragic, that.imparts so much interest to 
the poems of David Gray. 
‘*Twas not a life, 

‘Twas but a piece of childhood thrown away,” 


can be truly said of this winsome young 
Scotchman, as well as of many of ‘his 
brother poets, Michael Bruce and John 
Bethune, John Finlay and James Hislop, 
Robert Nicoll, Pollok, and Fergusson, who 
died before they had reached the early age 
of thirty. Milnes says, “I will not here 
assume the position of a poetical critic, 
both because I know such criticism to be 
dreary and unsatisfactory, and because I 
am conscious that the personal interest I 
took in David Gray is likely in some de- 
gree to influence my judgment. There is 
in truth no critic of poetry but the man 
who enjoys it, and the amount of ee 
cation felt is the only just meastre of 
criticism. I believe, however, that I 
should have found much pleasure in these 
poems if I had met with them accident- 
ally, and if I had been unaware of the 
strange and pathetic incidents of their 
production. But the public mind will not 
separate the intrinsic merits of the verses 
from the story of the writer, any more 
than the works and fate of Keats or Chat- 
terton. We value all connected with the be- 
ing of every true Poet, because it is the 
highest form of nature that man is per- 
mitted to study and enjoy.” Among poor 
Gray’s papers, the following sad memorial 
was found, written in his own clear 
hand :— 
MY EPITAPH, 

Below lies one whose name was traced in sand ; 
He died, not knowing what it was to live ; 
Died while the first sweet consciousness of 

manhood 
And maiden thought electrified his soul ; 
Faint beatings in the calyx of the rose. 
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Bewildered reader, pass without a sigh 

In a proud sorrow! There is life with God, 
In other kingdom of a sweeter air, 

In Eden every flower is blown. Amen. 


Davin Gray. 
Sept. 27, 1861. 


ALEXANDER SMITH. 


Alexander Smith, chief of the clan—al- 
beit the followers of John Wesley are not 
more numerous than are the members of 
the Smith family—was a native of Kilmar- 
nock, where he was born December 31, 
1830. His father was a designer of pat- 
terns, his mother a member of a good 
Highland family. Alexander's early boy- 
hood was spent in his native village, and 
at the Kilmarnock school he so distin- 
guished himself for zeal and efficiency in 
his studies, that it was decided that he 
should enter the ministry. A severe ill- 
ness, however, rendered it advisable that 
literary pursuits should be abandoned; 
and so he qualified himself for a designer 
of patterns, obtaining with his father em- 
ployment from a lace manufacturer in 
Glasgow, to which city the family had re- 
moved. While patiently working out his 
patterns for lace collars and chemisettes, 
he felt the promptings of genius, and for 
a time lived a life of divided allegiance to 
his profession on the one hand, and litera- 
ture on the other. 


“He was one 
Who could not help it, for it was his nature 
To blossom into song, as ’tis a tree’s 
To leaf itself in April.” 


Some of his sweetest lyrics were .com- 
posed while thus employed, and first saw 
the light in that sacred nook of the Glas- 
gow Citizen, where so many young Scot- 
tish poets have been developed. In 1853 
appeared a volume of poems from his pen, 
the principal piece in the collection being 
a series of thirteen dramatic scenes, en- 
titled A Life Drama. The manuscript 
of this volume had been submitted to the 
Rev. George Gilfillan, and portions of it 
had been laid before the public by that 
enthusiastic critic, accompanied by glow- 
ing eulogiums of the young author asa 
poet of a high order. The publication of 
this volume marked him out for higher 
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taings, and ie was appointed Secretary 
to the Edinburgh University, on the prin- 
ciple that the land that had neglected 
Burns should not again be guilty of such 
misconduct toward a native poet. So in 
1854 Mr. Smith appeared in Edinburgh, 
was duly installed in his honorable posi- 
tion, and soon became the centre of a 
band of congenial and devoted friends. 
Thus placed in a congenial position (with 
a salary of a thousand dollars per annum) 
and one most favorable for the cultiva- 
tion of his talents, he continued his liter- 
ary pursuits. In 1855, in conjunction 
with his brother poet, Sidney Dobell, he 
produced Sonnets on the War, and two 
years later, published a volume entitled 
City Poems. Some passages in the 
collection contain a richness and warmth 
of color which no living poet could sur- 
pass, and gained for the lucky Secretary 
the not unfit compliment from Gerald 
Massey of being the “Rubens among Po- 
ets.” The finest poem in either volume, 
and the best, we think, which he produced 
is Squire Maurice. Edwin of Deira, a 
poem in which he had been engaged for 
four years, was published in 1861. Un- 
fortunately for this work, it appeared sub- 
sequent to Tennyson’s Idylls of the 
King, by which many thought it had 
been suggested. It is, however, in the 
knowledge of the writer, that Edwin of 
Deira was begun two years before any 
intimation of the laureate’s Idylls 
reached the public ear. Mr. Smith, for his 
four years’ labor on this work, received 
less than one hundred dollars. So, like 
Scott, when he found himself overshad- 
owed by a greater poet, he took to prose, 
writing articles for Blackwood and other 
serials; contributing to the Encyclopx- 
dia Britannica, and Chambers’ Encyclo- 
pedia. In 1863 appeared Dreamthorp, 
a volume of charming essays; two years 
later, his edition of Burns, with an ad- 
mirable memoir, was published, and the 
same year A Summer in Skye, in two 
volumes. In 1866 was produced Alfred 
Hagart’s Household, reprinted from 
Good Words. The second volume of this 
work was written from month to month 
to supply the demands of the Magazine, 
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at a time when the author was exceedingly 
unwell. He struggled on with it, how- 
ever, foregoing on its account the benefit 
which the rest in the autumn vacation 
would have afforded him. The articles 
written for the Argosy and Quiver in the 
course of the past year will, when collect- 
ed, form a good-sized volume. There will 
then be seven volumes to represent the 
Secretary's literary labors in the years 
1865 and 1866 alone. Shortly after the 
opening of the winter session he began 
to exhibit signs of ill-health and ex. 
haustion. On the 29th of November he 
took to his bed with a combined attack of 
gastric fever and diphtheria.. He was 
progressing favorably, when a relapse 
took place, and after various fluctuations 
in the progress of the disease, it assumed 
a typhoid form, from which he died on the 
fifth day of the new year. 

“We have lost,” writes one of his 
oldest friends, ‘‘ not merely a man of dis- 
tinct genius, but what to those who knew 
him was worth far more, a man whose 
personal character was as beautiful as 
any thing he wrote: having all the sweet- 
ness and sensibility of the poetic nature, 
without any of the irritability and self- 
assertion so generally associated with it; 
—one of the most modest, generous, and 
considerate of men: dutiful in every re- 
lation of life, industrious beyond his 
strength, never repining against fortune, 
but patient, brave, and cheerful ;—a man, 
in short, whose life was the most noble 
contradiction of the opinion sometimes 
entertained, that the children of genius 
are essentially wayward, foolish, and self- 
indulgent. Rarely, indeed, has such an 
example been found in the annals of lit- 
erature of a nature so richly gifted with 
the elements of poetry and passion, and 
yet so finely tempered by natural piety 
and common sense. In this respect alone 
the life and character of Alexander Smith 
have been full of precious instruction to 
young literary aspirants. The brilliancy 
of his first appearance before the world, 
and the flattering testimonies that greeted 
his entrance into the charmed circle of 
poets, had no effect whatever in disturb- 
ing the serene balance of his nature, or 
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perverting the simplicity of his belief in 
frithful and honest work, as the true vo- 
cation of every man, and the ultimate test 
of his worth. If he had been capable of 
being spoiled, he had every opportunity. 
of being so, but he was too good for that; 
and amid all our sorrow for the untimely 
shortening of his career, it is a deep satis- 
faction to think that his was not a wasted 
and fruitless life; that already, before the 
midtime of his days, which were destined 
to have no decline, he had proved to the 
world how well he knew the right exer- 
cise of his powers, and faithfully employed 
them to the last. I speak of him here 
thiefly as a poet and man of letters; but 
it is right that the world should now 
know, if it did not before, that in the dis- 
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charge of his ill-remunerated public func- 
tions he was exemplary, faithful, and 
laborious, often, indeed, undertaking more 
than he was strictly bound to perform. 
What he was in his relations to his family 
and friends, I need not say. Within that 
inner circle of life it would be hard for 
the harshest censor to find a flaw in his 
character. I never knew a man more en- 
tirely lovable, more difficult to offend, less 
prone to cause offense. Each one of his 
friends must equally think of him now as 
Tennyson of his lost Arthur—not so much 
as the man of genius above his fellows, 
but as 


‘The comrade of my choice, 
The human-hearted man I loved.’” 
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“The woman then left her water-pot, and went her way into the city, and saith to the men, Come, see a man 
which told me all things that ever I did: Is not this the Christ ?”—John iy. 28, 29. 


Ta1s woman of Samaria was converted 
by the personal disclosure of the Lord Je- 
sus to her mind and heart as the Redeemer. 
The crisis of her history was reached at 
the point, when in reply to her suggestion 
as to an expected Messiah, the Saviour 
suddenly made the overwhelming an- 
nouncement—‘“‘T that speak to you am 
He!” 

Spiritwal conversion consists in the rev- 
elation of Christ to the human soul, in the 
instant when it has begun to feel the press- 
ure of its imminent need. And practical 
conversion consists in the immediate sur- 
render of the entire being to Christ as the 
Prince of life. Both of these are lumi- 
nously exhibited in the case of this poor 
creature, who came to Jacob’s well with 
nothing of her own but her sins and her 
water-pot, and departed without either, 
having received a new hope in her heart. 

We have been over part of this story 
before, seeking the characteristics of Jesus 
as a teacher in a class of one. We return 
to it again to find that his pupil becomes 
a teacher in her turn, and sets an example 


worthy of commendation. The two par- 
ticulars to be studied now are the spirit 
she manifested, and the work she under- 
took. 

I. This woman must have possessed 
considerable force of character. From the 
beginning to the end of the remarkable 
dialogue recorded here, you can not fai] to 
notice how skillfully she employed that 
much-abused member, which the Psalmist 
calls his “glory.” Her tongue “becomes 
to us the index of her temper throughout, 
and follows it unerringly during all its 
changes. At first, she was sharp, pert, 
and argumentative ; but before the conver- 
sation ends, she is really an altered woman. 
The spirit she manifests has assumed a 
kind of positive attractiveness. You will 
see this, if you mark carefully her docility, 
her decision, and her devotion, remember- 
ing all the time who she was. 

1. Her docility becomes apparent at the 
moment when she asks her first favor of 
Christ. ‘The woman saith unto him, Sir, 
give me of this water, that I thirst not, 
neither come hither to draw.” 
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You will be surprised, I am sure, to learn 
here that some commentators of high re- 
pute have seemed to understand that she 
was only proposing to Jesus that he should 
relieve her from her usual daily burden of 
coming out there so far for water from that 
well. And some others of equal intelli- 
gence have declared she was spitefully 
turning the Saviour’s figure back upon 
him with the utmost bitterness of sarcasm. 
But it is difficult to discover either the 
ignorance or the malevolence which a mis- 
take like the first of these interpretations, 
or a sneer like the second, would imply. 
If you read the whole dialogue, you will 
observe how abruptly the early flippancy 
of this woman collapses into a real sense 
of desire. Her question must have been 
sincere, although somewhat unintelligent. 
Her mind was fairly arrested. Her sensi- 
bilities were moved. And even if her 
yearnings were vague, because she was 
both vicious and unenlightened, yet her 
conscience was touched, and she truly be- 
gan to sigh for a better life: 

Good step forward is that for any teach- 
er, when, the pert assumption of superior- 
ity all gone, his pupil just comes frankly 
admitting need, and says—help me. For 
at once, then, does thé promise begin to 
bear with all its precious pressure. ‘The 
meek will he guide in judgment, and the 
meek will he teach his way.” 

2. Her decision becomes apparent at the 
moment when the wondering disciples re- 
turned, and beheld her talking with the 
Master. Singular picture is that which 
rises upon our imagination, when we read 
the slight record: “And upon this cathe 
his disciples, and marveled that he talked 
with the woman; yet no man said, What 
seekest thou? or, Why talkest thou with 
her ?” 

There they hesitatingly stood, looking 
from one to the other, convinced that some- 
thing was unusual if not wrong, yet not 
one of them venturing a comment, or mak- 
ing an inquiry. Reverence kept them 
silent; but so bright a woman as that 
must have discerned from their glances 
how much they disapproved of her pres- 
ence, and how much concerning her con- 
duct they mistrusted. If no higher feeling 
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than mere curiosity had prompted her 
stay, one might think her footsteps of de 
parture would have lingered until ghe 
could learn something more of this strange 
personage who had disclosed himself as 
the Anointed of God. But the remarka- 
ble part of her conduct is found in the un. 
hesitating compliance with which she 
hastened on her errand away. Her prompt- 
ness knew not even a moment's delay; 
she silently withdrew without an inquiry, 

More important step forward still is that 
for a teacher, when his pupil’s mind js 
full and his heart is absorbed; and with 
not one cavil at difficult doctrine, he fixes 
his eye steadfastly upon the duty of the 
instant, and seeks only to perform it, 
Things are all going well when any awak- 
ened sinner honestly says: “TI thought 
upon my ways and turned my feet unto 
thy testimonies.” 

8. Her devotion becomes apparent at 
the moment when she set out upon her 
humiliating errand. One little touch of 
naturalness there is in the story, which 
shows the care exercised in gathering up 
all the fragments of historic truth in the 
Scriptures, that nothing might be lost: 
“The woman then left her water-pot and 
went her way.” 

You need not be afraid of forcing this 
casual mention of a striking fact, if you 
think that in it is found one of the finest 
evidences of her conversion. The vessel 
she forsook was to her a costly sacrifice, 
Whether she expected to ever regain it 
we have no hint; she certainly risked its 
loss among strangers. Few Jews were 
there then who deemed it necessary to 
keep faith with her nation. The act ap- 
pears precisely like the surrender of cus- 
toms, when Matthew became a disciple; 
like the forsaking of the nets when Simon 
left all in order to follow Christ; like Bar- 
timeus’ casting away his outer garment 
that he might hurry to Jesus. The mo- 
tive of this woman is not stated, but con- 
jecture is easy. Perhaps her mind was so 
occupied with the stupendous disclosure 
she had listened to that she deemed this 
mere item of loss insignificant. Perhaps 


_her desire to do good was so earnest that 


she feared even the accustomed burden 
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palanced on her head might hinder her 
haste. Perhaps her sense of gratitude was 
go affectionate that she willingly left her 
yaluable vessel for the convenience of those 
whom she knew to be unsupplied with any. 
means of quenching their thirst. What- 
ever was her motive, the act artlessly 
evidences that she had begun to devote 
her all to her newly disclosed Friend. 

True religious zeal loves to write Jesus’ 
name on each of its most treasured pos. 
sessions ; and you may begin to feel very 
happy when one of your pupils inquires 
how he can do something for Christ. 

Thus much concerning the spirit which 
this woman, nameless and unhistoric, man- 
ifested. Rebecca found a husband, and 
Moses found a wife, from a mere visit at a 
well-side; but this Samaritan convert 
found that which was better than either. 
The Holy Ghost had said to her there, in 
that sultry hour: “Thy Maker is thine 
husband—the Lord of hosts is his name ; 
and thy Redeemer, the Holy One of Isra- 
el!” And in the mystery of her spiritual 
espousal, she became endowed with graces 
richer and rarer than the golden gifts with 
which the servant of Abraham adorned 
Isaac’s beautiful bride. 

IL We come now, in the second place, 
to consider the work this woman under- 
took. The exact words of our text are in 
point. Connect with them, however, the 
remainder of the narrative, and you will 
discover these three particulars: the field 
she selected, the instrument she employed, 
and the success she achieved. 

1. Observe how singular was the field 
she selected. It was actually the hardest 
in the world for her to enter. Certain 
necessities and. accessories of duty there 
are almost always, which help to decide 
concerning its character. Just look at 
these details here. 

She went where her story would cer- 
tainly be unwelcome. It was a Samaritan 
city, and, knowing exactly how violent 
were their prejudices, she was going to tell 
them that their previous traditions were 
untrue; Gerizim was the wrong mountain; 
they had worshiped they knew not what; 
salvation was really of the Jews. 

She went where her message would be 
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unwelcome. This was an exceedingly 
wicked city. Many of the people were no 
better than she was. She had before her 
the task of arousing their consciences, as 
well as of convincing their minds. She 
must needs prove to them that God was a 
spirit, and they that would worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth. 
If she should succeed in drawing forth 
any. adherents, she knew that Jesus would 
attack their sins first, just as he did hers. 
Hitherto it had been considered quite suf- 
ficient in Samaria to hold orthodox views 
concerning the two versions of the Penta- 
teuch. It seems to have mattered little 
how many husbands a person had, or how 
she got them ; the thing to be sound upon 
was the disputed mountain they swore by. 

She went where her sex would be un- 
welcome. The record seems explicit; she 
addressed “herself to the men.” Men 
never love to be exhorted by women. 
They loved it less in old times than now. 
They loved it less among those eastern na- 
tions than we do here. The old Rabbies 
had a maxim that read in this way: “Talk- 
ing with a woman is one of the six things 
which make a disciple impure.” 

She went where herself would be pe- 
culiarly unwelcome. It was her own city. 
Some of those men did not know her. It 
is always difficult to speak of persona! re- 
ligion to strangers. Young converts are 
generally as diffident as they are zealous. 
But some of those men did know her— 
alas! too well. If therehad been as many 
good men in Sodom as that woman had 
had husbands, first and last, in Sychar, 
Géd would never have depressed the Dead 
Sea to its present level, and Lot would 
never have been driven out by a shower 
of fire. This person must have been un- 
derstood in those precincts. Six of her 
hearers, at least, had somewhat intimate 
acquaintance with her-antecedents. All 
this made her errand awkward and hard. 

2. Observe, however, how simple was 
the instrument she employed. The en- 
tire sermon she preached is fqund in the 
compact verses of the text. Analyse it 
for a moment, that you may remark its 
frankness, its earnestness, and its inge- 
nuity. 
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She frankly acknowledged that her own 
sins were discovered. “All that ever I 
did”— that covered a great deal of bio- 
* graphic ground. Without making any 
pretensions of fitness as a moral teaclier, 
she disarmed their earliest prejudices by 
an honest confession that he had found 
her out on the instant. She had said, 
“Give me the living water!” He an- 
swered, “Go, call thy husband!” Was 
that bringing a serpent to one who asked 
for an egg? Not so; remember always 
that conviction of sin is the first answer 
of grace to a sinner. 

She earnestly professed that her own 
Jaith had been won; yet she put it deli- 
cately, in the fashion of a question, “Is 
not this the Christ ?’ So bold an avowal 
must have cost hermuch. Perils, as well 
as reproaches, surrounded apostates in 
those days. She was fairly defying the 
tenets of all her previous training. Sol- 
emn moment is that always, when out 
from a circle of worldlings and unbelievers, 
comes one whose heart has been touched 
by the Spirit; taking a stand on the Sa- 
viour’s side, and modestly accepting his 
cross ! 

She ingeniously brought her own expe- 
rience t6 bear upon them, and thus con- 
verted her most manifest reproach into 
an argument. “All that ever I did”’— 
not what he did; no relation of sublime 
disclosures, only a mere admission of dis- 
covery. She appealed to what they would 
have said in censure. She said in the 
touching refrain, we sometimes sing: 
“Hoven me!” And then they knew there 
must be something in it. That was all 
she said. Her message ended where the 
Gospel ends. The Bible has only one 
word for mortals to speak ; that was the 
exact word she used—“ Come.” In the 
Greek it is an adverb of beckoning— 
“Hither!” That is the royal call. 
Christ is waiting just without; we enter 
and say hither ! 

8. Observe how extraordinary was the 
success she achieved. I need not trace 
this out at length; the record will speak 
for itself. One woman seems to have 
moved an entire city. Jesus was rejected 


of his kinsmen, she was accepted of hers; 
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he was threatened in Nazareth, she was 
heeded in Sychar. The last became first, 
and the first last. All this illustrates the 
wonderful sovereignty of God. 

She made many converts. They lis. 
tened and obeyed immediately. “Then 
they went out of the city, and came unto 
him.” The acquiescence was instant. 
neous. Did any one ever hear of even the 
least good gained by delay in the going to 
Jesus ? 

She made many ¢rue converts. “ Many 
of the Samaritans of that city believed on 
him for the saying of the woman which 
testified, He told me all that ever I did.” 
You see it was her own experience 
which carried the day. A large number 
seem to have been spiritually renewed 
that very afternoon. Why do many good 
people feel so suspicious over sudden con- 
versions? The sudden conversions in the 
Bible are all safer than the tardy ones. 

She made many wseful converts. They 
went right to work, urging others to come 
to Jesus. “He abode there two days, 
and many more believed, because of his 
own word; and said unto the woman, 
Now we believe, not because of thy say- 
ing: for we have heard him ourselves, 
and know that this is indeed the Christ, 
the Saviour of the world.” Does any 
one suppose that this woman felt grieved 
to learn that they heard and trusted and 
loved Jesus, no longer for her sake, but 
for his own ? 

Here the history closes. We know no 
more of this Samaritan convert. She 
passes away as silently as she appeared; 
but the lesson of her life lingers. What 
shall it be to us? 

1. Learn, first, that no great talent is 
needed to do good. Who could have pre- 
dicted such success for such a creature? 
It is piety, not education; it is spirituality, 
not culture ; itis experience, not learning, 
which God uses in conversion of souls. 
Yet with piety pervading, all these gifts 
may be made to help. 

2. Learn, second, that all glory of true 
usefulness belongs to Christ. What be- 
came of this woman? History drops her 
when her work is done. One of the old 
fathers records that she was named Pho- 
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tina, that she preached at Carthage, that 
she was martyred in one of the African 

tions, and that he saw her head, 
which is now kept as a relic in Rome, in 
the church of St. Paul! Pretty well that, 
fora hierarchy that honors women more 
than Christ! To canonize this convert, 
however, seems to have been a little 
harder than common. 

8, Learn, also, that the nearest field of 
usefulness is often the best. Many people 
spend half a life-time looking for their vo- 
cation, while God is speaking almost audi- 
bly to them: Begin at home. The prophet 
utters a most significant admonition— 
“that thou hide not thyself from thine 
own flesh.” Do you remember how kindly 
our Lord dismisses the man, out of whom 
he had cast the legion of devils, and who 
wanted to remain with him? ‘ Howbeit 
Jesus suffered him not, but saith unto him, 
Go home to thy friends, and tell them how 
great things the Lord hath done for thee.” 
_4, Learn that there are occasions in 
which women may be. even more useful 
thanmen. They have more tact. They 
haye more fervency. They have more for- 
titude. It was a mean Jewish proverb 
which said—“ He who instructs his daugh- 
ter in the Law plays the fool.” We ought 
to have outgrown that long ago. This 
woman had a clearer perception than any 
Jew Christ had yet found; for she under- 
stood him as the Teacher, and they all de- 
manded him as a King. 

5. Learn, likewise, that commonplace 
self-denial sometimes becomes one of the 
clearest. evidences of grace. To leave a 
water-pot for a thirsty disciple may possi- 
bly show a thoughtfulness which is the 
fruit of the Spirit; while to surrender a 
fortune may only show a temper or mood 
which is the offspring of ostentation and 
pride. Simon made an expensive feast for 
Jesus ; but the most acceptable part of the 
entertainment consisted in the unannounc- 
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ed generosity of a poor woman, who crept 
in without invitation and broke her box of 
alabaster lovingly upon the head of her 
Saviour. 

6. Learn that new converts have cer- 
tainly a fair field of usefulness in the in- 
struction of others. Even the conserva- 
tive Calvin remarks on this passage: “She 
would have acted inconsiderately if she 
had assumed the office of a teacher; ‘but 
when she desires nothing more than to 
excite her fellow-citizens to hear Christ 
speaking, we will not say that she forgot 
herself, or proceeded further than she had 
a right to do; she merely does the office 
of a trumpet or a bell, to invite others to 
come to Christ.” 

7. Learn, once more, that the peculiar 
privilege of ‘him that heareth” is that he 
may say, “Come.” He who temporizes 
will be like Demas, who forsook Paul for 
the present world ; he who calculates will 
be like Ananias, who kept back part of 
the price; he who covets will be like 
Achan, who cleaved hope from his soul 
with a golden wedge. But he who gives 
himself wholly to Christ, will be honored 
as an usher in his service, opening the 
door of his kingdom to his sons. 

8. Learn, finally, that the best memorial 
of any one is found in the souls he has 
won to the cross. For there begins a line 
of perpetual usefulness that can never end. 
The Empress Helena built a church, at 
vast expense, over this well of Jacob. But 
the proud edifice crumbled many a long 
year ago, The rubbish of it clogs the 
water-course even to the present day.: 
What has preserved the spot is the memo- 
ry of a nameless woman, who was con- 
verted there. And while the world stands 
it will remain thus sacred and unforgotten, 
actually the only spot in Palestine authen- 
tic, as having once had the presence of the 
Divine Teacher and his Samaritan pupil. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Dr. Hamiton is one of the most graceful 
and finished of English writers. We welcome 
to our table a new volume from his pen on 
the Prodigal Son.* It is composed of brief 
and familiar lectures upon this highly instruc- 
tive parable, and is strikingly and beautifully 
illustrated. The typographical and artistic 
character of the book, as well as its literary, 
is superior, having been produced in England. 
We are glad the Messrs. Carter, who are 
always on the lookout for good books, have 
not only added it to their list, but given it to 
us in its English perfectness. 

A fitting companion to the above in style 
and perfection of artistic and mechanical exe- 
cution is a volume of Hymns by Dr. Bonar,+ 
who is already known as the author of many 
of the sweetest and best of modern hymns. 
One of these hymns, “ Upward,” originally 
appeared in Hours at Home, and is a fair 
specimen of the volume. Many of the poems 
—for only a portion of the large collection 
are strictly hymns—are exquisite in sentiment 
and imagery, and full of the inspiration of 
Christian faith and hope. There is great poetic 
power in the following: 


“QE WHITE RAIMENT, 


“ The babe, the bride, the quiet dead, 
Clad in peculiar raiment all, 
Yet each puts on the spotless white 
Of cradle, shroud, and bridal hall. 


“The babe, the bride, the quiet dead, 
Each entering on an untried home, 
Wears the one badge, the one fair hue 
Of birth, of wedding, and of tomb. 


“Of death and life, of mirth and grief, 
We take it as the symbol true; 
It suits the smile, it suits the sigh, 
That raiment of the stainless hue. 


“ Not the rich rainbow’'s varied bloom, 
That diapason of the light ; 
Not the soft sunset’s silken glow, 
Or flush of gorgeous chrysolite ; 


“ But purity of perfect light, 
Its native undivided ray, 
All that is best of moon and sun, 
The purest of the dawn of day. 


* The Parable of the Prodigal Son. With Notes by 
James Hamilton, D.D., F.L.S. And illustrations by 
Henry Courtenay Selous, New-York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. 2 

+ Hymns of Faith and Hope. By Horatio Bonar, 
D.D. New edition, New-York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 


“O cradle of our youngest age ! 
Adorned with white, how fair art thou! 
O robe of infancy, how bright! 
Like light on the moorland snow, 


“ © bridal hall, and bridal robe ! 
How silver-bright your jeweled gleam, 

Like sunrise on the gentle face 
Of some translucent mountain stream, 


“ O shroud of death ! so soft and pure, 
Like starlight upon marble fair ; 
Ah, surely it is life, not death, 
That in still beauty sleepeth there, 


“ Mine be a robe more spotless still, 
With lustre bright that can not fade, 
Purer and whiter than the robe 
Of babe, or brjde, or quiet dead, 


“ Mine be the raiment given of God, 
Wrought of fine linen, clean and white, 
Fit for the eye of God to see, 
Meet for His home of holy light!” 


We warmly plead for the above volume 
a place in the Christian family. While ex 
quisitely beautiful to the eye they are instruc. 
tive to the soul. 

Curfew Chimes* is a little gem of a book, 
containing a selection of Scripture texts, ao 
companied with a brief original poem, put in 
the form of portions for daily reading. For 
such as have reached life’s sunset hour—to 
whom Time’s curfew-bell is tolling—this little 
book is specially intended. There is grace a 
well as appositeness in some of these verses, 
as in the following : 

“ Evening shades fall fast around me; 
Cherished ones no more surround me— 
Gone forever ! 


‘I will never, 
Never leave thee, nor forsake !’ 


“ Voices hush’d that once spake gladness, 
Must I float in lonely sadness 
Down Time’s river ? 
*I will never, 
Never leave thee, nor forsake |’ 


“ Earth's most treasured joys may perish, 
From each gourd I fondly cherish, 
Death may sever— 

*I will never, 
Never leave thee, nor forsake !’ *” 


The prominent position so long held in 
National and in Southern politics by Mr. Alex. 
H. Stephens made it inevitable that a history 
of his life should be written, and that his let 


* Curfew Chimes; or, Thoughts for Life’s Eventide. 
By J. R. Macduff, D.D. New-York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 
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ters and speeches should be gathered together. 
This volume,* however, has evidently been is- 
gued too soon—the work of compiling it has 
been performed by the very person who should 
pot have done it. Indeed, it is rather curious 
that his long acquaintance with, and friend- 
ship for, Mr. Stephens, which Mr. Cleveland, 
the editor, regarded as fitting him specially for 
this task, has been the chief obstacle in the 
way of his performing it properly. The biog- 
raphy of Mr. Stephens is an excellent model 
of what such a sketch should not be. It is 
yery poorly put together, and in style of com- 
position it is wretched. The insufferable ego- 
tism of the writer is constantly contending 
with his sycophantic admiration of the man 
he describes, and between the two emotions 
Mr. Stephens certainly gets rather roughly 
wed. To make the matter still worse, a note 
from Mr. Stephens renders it certain that the 
whole work, including this biography, passed 
wder his own eye, and received his indorse- 
ment before its publication.. The political 
part of the volume contains several import- 
mt contributions to the history of the mo- 
mentous struggle so lately closed. The cor- 
spondence between Mr. Lincoln and Mr. 
Stephens, with reference to the speech deliv- 
ered at Milledgeville in 1861, has already been 
published in the daily journals, and it reflects 
the characteristic candor and honesty of our 
lamented President in a most charming man- 
ner, Posterity will not need to ask why the 
life of Mr. Stephens was a failure, after com- 
paring this remarkable speech, in which the 
inevitable consequences of disunion were so 
dearly foretold, with the letters to political 
associates during the progress of the war, in 
which Mr. Stephens recorded the literal ful- 
fillment of his own predictions, The explana- 
tion is simply that, although he knew the 
right, he pursued the wrong. The result to 
which such a course inevitably leads has 
received, and is still receiving, other illus- 
trations than that given in Mr. Stephens’s 
career; but so prominent an example as this 
deserves to be prominently noted. With all 
its defects, the volume is an important con- 
tribution to our more recent political his- 
tory. 

Hon. Isaac .N. Arnold, late Member of 
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Congress from Illinois, has added another* 
to the already numerous biographies of the 
He gives a turn to 
the kaleidoscope by endeavoring to make the 
volume a record of the steps which resulted 
in the overthrow of slavery; but the fact is, 
that there is very little worth writing about 
Mr. Lincoln which does not connect him with 
the accomplishment of this great work. Strike 
out that from his life, and what remains is 
remarkable for its utter lack of any thing 
specially notable. Mr. Arnold is not a sol- 
dier, and that part of his work which nar- 
rates the movements of our armies contains 
only that which has been told quite as well, 
and indeed better, by other writers, and his 
sketch of the political entanglements which 
precipitated the war only repeats a tale with 
which all are familiar. There is a freshness 
in the narrative of political movements during 
the great struggle, which is attributable to 
the fact that Mr. Arnold was behind the 
scenes a part of the time, and saw the shift- 
ing of the stage machinery. Then, too, he 
was personally intimate with Mr. Lincoln, and 
the time has not yet come, nor indeed is it 
ever likely to arrive, when the people will 
weary of having descriptions of our late 
President from those who knew him. It 
hardly seems, however, as if there were 
enough that is new in the subject-matter of 
the book, or in its arrangement, to warrant 
the production of a volume so pretentious in 
size. Then Mr. Arnold indulges too much in 
the verbose style and loose form of expression 
characteristic of a stump-speaker. Mechani- 
cally the book, apart from some typographi- 
cal blemishes, which indicate unnecessary 
haste in its preparation, is an excellent speci- 
men of what Western manufacturers can do 
in the way of book-making. 

There are some novels so absurd in plot 
and so exaggerated in the ideas of every-day 
life they advance, that they are entirely be- 
yond the reach of sober, earnest criticism. 
Satire and burlesque are alone effective in 
refuting and exposing them. Griffith Gaunt, 
by Mr. Charles Reade, is, to be sure, the work 
of an artist; but it, nevertheless, belongs to 
the class of novels to which reference has just 
been made, The absurd situations in which 
Mr. Reade involves his characters lay the plot 
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of Griffith Gaunt open to burlesque most 
completely, and in Liffith Lank* Mr, Charles 
H. Webb has given us an admirable travesty 
of this somewhat famous production. Some 
of the play upon words may appear more 
studied than spontaneous, but it is, neverthe- 
less, laughter-provoking, The plot of Liffith 
Lank follows that of Griffith Gaunt faithfully. 
Nearly every striking: situation in the one has 
its counterpart in the other; but the burlesque 
is so broad that the reader would be tempted 
to sympathize with Mr. Reade in his misfor- 
tune, if he did not feel that it was well de- 
served. The overture of select texts is also a 
capital travesty of the pretentious pedantry 
which some authors display now and then, 
The engravings, which are after designs by 
Mr, Eytinge, are in excellent keeping with 
the text they illustrate, and, altogether, the 
brochure is one of the most successful at- 
tempts of the kind which has lately been 
made. Those who know any reader of Grif- 
fith Gaunt, who is likely to be corrupted by 
the example of immorality given by its leading 
character, may place Mr. Webb’s travesty in 


his way, confident that the antidote will be- 


complete. The readers of Hours at Home 
have already made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Webb through the “Bird Breakfast” and 
“Poor Jocko,” which appeared respectively 
in our November and January numbers. 

Dr. Jacobus has taken rank among among 
the very best of ‘modern commentators. His 
Notes on the New Testament have justly re- 
ceived the highest commendation from scholars 
and others, and with Barnes’ and Owens’ are 
found in very general use. We welcome, there- 
fore, from his industrious and careful pen two 
volumes of Notes ou Genesis.| These Notes 
are characterized by all the carefulness, accu- 
racy and thoroughness of scholarship, and 
painstaking labor, which mark the author's 
previous works, and we can not but believe that 
they will be received with equal favor, and will 
conduce to a revival of interest in the study of 
the Old Testament, particularly in the family 
and Sabbath-school. 

The first volume embraces the period “ From 
the Creation to the Covenant ;” the second, 
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‘From the Covenant to the Close of Gen. 
esis,” 

The author does not evade the difficult 
points which arise, especially in the first three 
chapters of the Mosaic narrative; on the con. 
trary, he meets the bold assumptions and the 
confident speculations of modern science jp 
the spirit and with the weapons of the Christ. 
ian scholar. The volumes show the author to 
be familiar with the literature of the subject; 
to ‘have had continually in mind the recent 
efforts of infidel science to undermine if possi. 
ble these original records of Divine revelation; 
and while we may dissent from some of his 
views, (for instance as to the “ creative days”) 
we regard his labors in this field as eminently 
timely and adapted to be useful. It is quite 
time that the younger members of the Christ. 
ian family, and the more advanced pupils in 
our Bible classes, were fortified against the 
specious infidelity which at the present day is 
so busy, so artful, and so persistent in its at. 
tacks on the historical foundations of the Scrip. 
tures, 

Six Hundred Dollars a Year,* is a capital lit. 
tle book—sensible, suggestive, and eminently 
practical, It details the experience of a Nevw- 
England housekeeper, such a one as Lemuel 
describes in the good book—“ who looketh 
well to the ways of her own house”—whose 
skill in the economic arts enabled her to live 
on “six hundred dollars a year” even in war 
times. 

The lesson which the book teaches is a high- 
ly important one.. The great social sin of the 
day is extravagance in living. Extravagance 
has reached a point which threatens'the nation 
with absolute rwin—commercial, social, and 
moral. The young man and the maiden of to-day 
spend more on their own persons than sufficed to 
support a family in a former generation. And 
when and where is the evil to stop? Surely it 
is not a question to laugh over ; but one grave 
enough in its moral and economic aspects to 
awake the thunder of the pulpit, to invoke the 
highest wisdom of the social economist, and to 
command the serious consideration of every 
man and woman who would aid in arresting 
the flood of social extravagance which is fast 
demoralizing society, and infinitely worse than 
wasting the prosperity which God has given 
us. This little book is fitted to do good. 
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